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i urimiii) have dedicated 

THESE VOLUMES 

TO 

LOED CANNING, 

iiaii in: lived ; 

1 NOW INSCRIBE THEM REVERENTIALLY 

TO TITS MEMOS Y. 



. . . r».« To Tins'll TU\T AX HSNTWTL <»F PEOPLE CAN, AVI VH TUB 

gni vr:>r rot um:l and policy in Tin: wihu.d, lmihluje too laugh ext ns t 
or DOMINION, \v mvv hold rou x time, hit ir will fail suddenly.— 
n-M i<. 


• . . A-a rni! MLKCLXAUV COIN IN (WHICH IS TUB HELP IN THIS GARB), 

all examples show ni at, v;k vtsoevcr estate, Oii prince, Horn iihyt 
upon' thlv, nr may spread ms feathers for A time, but he will mew 
'U1EM >00K Arm:. — Vnron. 

«a _ 


[p THUIB ije fuel fkcpakkd, ii’ is hard to tell whence the spank 

SHALL CMiiE THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. TilK MATTER OP SEDITIONS IS OP 
TWO IvTNMTOK POVERTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT. I'l’ 13 CERTAIN, KJ 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATr S SO MANY VOTES TO It TROUBLES. , . . TlllS 
calves and motive* tor sedition are, innovations in religion, taxes, 
ALTERATION Of-" LAWS AND (JtfaTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES GENERAL 
ornsESsmx, ADVANCEMENT op unworthy persons, strangers, deaths, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS PACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE; ANI) WHATSOEVER IN 
or FEN DING PEOPLE JOINLIII AND KNifrEi’II THEM IN A COMMON CAUSE.— 
ISnCoil* 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tin. editing ill' the second volume of Sir John Kaye’s History 
has boon regulated on the same principle as was the first. The 
text has been left intact. In the few instances in which the 
Editor lias believed llmt the conclusions arrived at by the-dis- 
tinguished author were not warranted by facts, ho lias intimated 
his dissent, and his reasons for that dissent, in notes hearing his 
initials. The Appendix has been somewhat reduced, either by 
the omission or the abbreviation of matter which seemed super¬ 
fluous, or l>y the transfer ns notes to the pages indicated of 
corrections made by the author in editions subsequent to the first. 
The spelling of proper names has, moreover, been made to con¬ 
form to the more correct system now happily coming into 
general use. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Editor would have re¬ 
frained from adding to the above short explanation. It has 
been represented to bim, however, that as the present Oauinet 
Edition will appeal to a large class who may not have the 
opportunity of referring to a Gazetteer, it would add con¬ 
siderably to the value of the work if ho wore to add a short 
description of the geographical position of the principal places 
mentioned in each volumo. To comply with this suggestion 
the Editor has compiled, partly from an excellent little work— 
t.ko very host of its kind—entitled “ School Geography of India 
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i;mvui\s riiKFACE, 


and ihithh linnnab," hy the 1:»f** I'jofuswir Bloclimaun; 1 and 
partly f'unn tin- non edition ofThornton’s (iazotluern list of 
fmty-six pi;u os un-ntioiioil in this volume. He inis also np- 
pt-ndi d, io ilie chapter in which it re Ibis, an excellent sketch 
-ii th“ Iinpcii.it City of Dclili, ttio original of which was 
kindly given to him >osuc time since hv Mr. Atkinson of the 
IP-I oril Oiiico. 

<1. 15. M. 


1 A. .... 1 


* i'lililalial ul l alciUU I>3 tlie CuleuUa tii'liuullHiok .Sudiety. 
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13v Sir .TORN KAYE. 


When tho first volume of this Look was published, I liad little 
expectation that the second would be so long in course of com¬ 
pletion, as tho result lias shown it to have been. In truth, I 
bad not measured aright tho extent of the work before inc. 
But when I came to take account, of the we dth of my materials, 
and to reflect upon tho moans of converting them into history, 
I saw clearly that tho task I liad undertaken was a tfnoro 
arduous and perplexing one than I had originally supposed. 

It is not difficult to make tho reader understand my per¬ 
plexities; and I hope that, understanding, ho will sympathise 
with thorn. The events to bo narrated covered a largo area of 
space, hut wore compressed within a small period of time. 
Chronologically they moved along parallel lines, but. locally 
t,hoy were divergent and distracting. Tho question was how 
it was best to deal historically with all these synchronous 
incidents. To have written according to date, with some 
approach to fidelity of detail, a number of separate nariatives, 
each illustrative of a particular day, or of a particular week, 
would have been easy to the writer, and would in soma sort 
have represented the character of the crisis, one of tho most, 
distinguishing features of which was derived from the con¬ 
fusion and distraction engendered by the multiplicity of sim¬ 
ultaneous outbursts in different parts of the country. This 
mode of treatment, however, though it might, accurately reflect 
the situation, was not likely to gratify tho reader. The multi¬ 
plicity of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have lowilclered him, and no distinct impression 
would have been left upon hia mind. But though the nature <>{ 
tho subject utterly forbade all thought of unity of place and 
unity of action, with reference to tho scope of tho entire work, 



AT 1 lion’s WMil-’ACK 


tlio< was .1 tot,tin umtb.ilion of tho several pnrts which w 
l/i.tctii fill which suggested uliat might be c. illril mi 

. ul tic.ilinent <.t tho subject, «ilh such connecting links, 

,,(• mi, ij n g, hi rul framework or hotting, as historical truth 
iuighi |,..runt. And, in fart, different parts of the country 
vi-eie c.,, cut off fioni each other when mutiny and rebellion 
lt t tin ir height, (hat each series of operdions for t lies 
siuinie^hioii of lo ■»! icvult h.nl ft separate and a distinct olmr- 
jotir, (’utninlv, in ibe i>.irlii r .stages of the War, tlioru was 
1,0 general design—little co-op,, ration or cohesion. Every man 
did what was i est in bis eyes to mcr t with vigour and sagacity 
ail urn xi)i et> d ciisis. The cutting of our telegraph-wiies and 
the interruption of our posts were among the first hostile efforts 
,,f fhe insurgent" in all parts of the. country. Joint action 
nri a huge -cite was thus rendered impossible, and at the 
eonmiein ement of the War it. would scarcely have been desir¬ 
able. For our people hud to deal promptly with urgent 
symptoms, and references and consultations would have been 
fatal T' l RUCCC'S. 

’i*lvns circumstanced with respect to the component parts of 
this History, I could not easily determine to what particular 
events it would be best to give priority of narration. One 
thing boon became unpleasantly apparent to me. I had mado a 
mistake in forecasting the plan of the entire work, in an 

Advertismi-nt” prefixed to the First Volume. It was im¬ 
possible to write adwpuitely, in this instalment of my hook, of 
all tin- operations which I had originally intended to record. 
With materials of such great interest before mo, it would have 
been unwise to starve the narrutive; so I thought it best to 
make oonfos'ion of error, and expunge nry too-haaty promises 
from wihsHjutnt editions of tire work. In pursuance of this 
revised scheme, 1 was compelled to put aside much that I had 
written for this tSecnnd Volume, and though this has im- 
echarily retarded its publication, it has placed me so much in 
advance with the work to he accomplished, that I hope to be 
able to produce the next volume after a much shorter interval 
of time. 

Tho selection made for this volume from the chapters which 
I had written may not perhaps he the host, hut it is at least 
sufficiently intelligible. After describing the earlier incidents 
of the mutiny, as at Mira th ami Ib-lili, at I km liras arid Allahabad, 
and at different stations in tlio Punjab, I have narrated, up to a 
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certain point, those two great series of operations — the one 
ex peil it ion starling from Bengal willi troops drawn from the 
Littoral, the other from the North-Western Frontier, with 
forces derived i'rom the Hill Stations and the Punjab—which 
were consummated in the capture of Dehli and tiio first relief 
of Lnkhnao. In the one I have traced tlie movements of Neill 
and Havelock, under the direction of Lord Canning, anil in the 
other of Anson, Barnard, "Wilson, and Nicholson, with the aid 
and inspiration of Sir John Lawrence. If is by thus following 
the fortunes of individuals that wo may Lest arrive at a just 
conception of the general action of the whole. For it was by 
the energies of individual men, acting mostly on their own re¬ 
sponsibility, that little by little rebellion was trodden down, 
and the supremacy of mo English firmly re-establishcil. It 
will he seen that I have adhered very closely to pure narrative. 
The Yolumo, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of controveisy and 
speculation ; and as it relates to the earlier scenes of the great 
struggle for the Empire, it is mostly an account of military 
revolt and its suppression. w 

Dealing with the large mass of fuels, which aro reproduced 
in the chapters now published, and in those which, though 
written, I have been compelled to reserve for future publica¬ 
tion, I have consulted and collated vast piles of contemporary 
correspondence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have been 
individually connected with the events described. For every 
page published in this volume some ten pages have been 
written and compiled in aid of the narrative; and if I have 
failed, in the one great object of my ambition, to tell the truth, 
without exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for want of earnest and laborious inquiry 
or of conscientious endeavour to turn my opportunities to the 
best account, and to lay before tlio public an honest exposition 
of the historical facts as tlioy have boon unfolded before me. 

Still it is probable that the accuracy c>f some of the details 
in this volume, especially those of personal incident, may be 
questioned, perhaps contradicted, notwithstanding, I was about 
to say, all the care that I have taken to invesiigato thorn, hut I 
believe that I should rather say “by reason of that very cave.” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not he too readily 
accepted ; for, although the authority of tlic questioner may ho 
good, there maybe still better authority on the other side. I 
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i,ft.‘ii l,i,l to ehon-c between very conflicting statements ; 
,i«tl I ha’-,. ‘-nmotimes fVmml my informants to bo wrong, though 
.ipii-inuifly with file host opportunities of lieing light, and 
1,. ,-n »i,mj nllr-il to rijcet, as convincing proof, oven the 
,,u.iwhelming uh-wrtion, *• fhit, I was there.” Men who are 
p.'i'ou.illv in stirring events are often too much ar- 

cnpi'il to know v. h„t is going on beyond the little spot of 
oj mid v.-hi-h holds tliem at the ti me, and often from this 
i, -trieto'l stand-point thev see through a glass darkly. It is 
hod to di'-heliev'- a man of honour when he tells you what ho 
him-df ditl: hut every writer, long engaged in historical 
inipiirv, has had before him in.staueos in wliioli men, after even 
ti hrif’f lapse of time, have confounded in tlieir minds the 
thought of doing, or the intuit to do, a certain thing, with the 
that of having actually done it Indeed, in the commonest 
rift’drs ot daily life, we often find the intent mistaken for tho 
net, in the retrospect. 

Tli" cas,- ,,f Captain Bessie's alleged offer to take ft Squadron 
■ if J hugeous and a troop of Horse Artillery to Delili on tho 
'right of tiio [t»tli of May (illustrated in the Appendix) 1 may 
ho regarded as an instance of this confusion. I could cite other 
inshmfMK. One will suffice: — A military officer of high rank, of 
si,link ss honour, with a great historical reputation, invited me 
-oiue years ago to meet him, for tho express purpose of making 
r ; me a most imp irtant statement, with reference to one of the 
nv st inter* sting episodes of the Sipahi War. Tho statement 
v as a very striking one ; and I was referred, in confirmation of 
if. to -mother officer, who has since become illustrious iu our 
national history. Inline lin/tcly on leaving my informant, f 
wrote down as nearly as possible his very words. It was not 
until after his death that I was able orally to consult the friend 
to whom he had referred mo, us being personally cognisant of 
the alleged fact—the only witness, indeed, of the scene do- 
S'-ribed. The answer was that he had hoard tho story before, 
but that nothing of tho kind had ever happened. The asserted 
incident, was one, as I ventured to tell the man who had 
ilo-eribed ji, to mo at the time, that did not cast, additional 
lu-tre on his reputation; and it would liavo been obvious, 
even if he had rejoiced in a less unblemished reputation, that 


* [Transferred in sufficient detail ns a footnote to tho pagu in which tho 
tr.ii.t-,is ricorded.—G. IS. M.] 
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li was not for &ulf-gloriiicutiun, but in obedience to mi im¬ 
pressible desire to declare the truth, that he (old me what 
afterwards appeared to he not an uu ompliahed fact, Imt an 
intention unfulfilled. Experience.-, of this kind rendu the his¬ 
torical inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to he on “ tlie host possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches the 
fountain-he.id of truth, the further off we may find, ourselves 
from it.’' 

Hut, notwithstanding such discouraging instances of the 
difficulty of extracting the truth, even from the testimony of 
truthful men, who have heeu actors in tins scenes to be de¬ 
scribed, I cannot but admit tire, general value of such testimony 
to the wiiter of contemporary history. And, indeed, there 
need be some advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men to compensate for its manifest disadvantages. 
These disadvantages, however, ought always to ho felt by the 
writer rather than by the reader. It has been often said to 
me, in reply to my inquiries, ‘-Yes, it is perfectly true. -ISut 
those men are still living, and the truth cannot he told." To 
this my answer has been ; “ To the historian all men are dead.” 
If a writer of contemporary liisloiy is not prepared to treat 
the living and the dead alike—to speak ns freely and as truth¬ 
fully of the former us of tiro latter, with no more reservation 
in the one case than in the other—ho has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehistoric times. 
There are some actors in the scenes here described of whom I do 
not know whether they he living or whether they he dead. Mi uue 
have passed away from the sphere of worldly exploits whilst 
this volume has been slowly taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of my 
writing, it has only been by imparting increased tenderness to 
my judgment of men who cart no longer defend themselves or 
explain their conduct to the world, in en this offence, if it be 
one against historical truth, I am nut conscious of having 
actually committed. 


* It may he mentioned horo (though not directly in confirmation of the 
above) as a curious illustration of the difliuulty of discerning between tmih 
und error, that the only statement seriously impugn* d in a turniei wink of 
history by the author ot this hook, was the only one which lie had made ns 
tlie result of liis own personal knowledge—the only fact which lie hud 
witnessed with his own eyes. 
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1 Lave imt a few more wolds to miv. hut hccause I say thorn 
List it mimt not be thought that 1 leel them least. J inn pain¬ 
fully sensible that in this utivrmive I luive failed to do justice 
fo the courage and constancy of many leave men, who-n good 
(b eds ih served .special illustration in this uamidivo, anil would 
have nivivid it, hut for the exigencies of time and space, 
whirl* have foil.idden an am pier record. This, perhaps, may 
1«' more appui'-ut in other volumes than in this. But, what- 
i vet m.rv 1 >* the omissions in this respect, I do not, think that 
they will he attributed to any want of appreciation of the 
■jull.tnriy iind fortitude of my eoiuihymen in doing and in 
su fieri rip No oil 1 eould rejoice more in the privilege of il¬ 
lustrating their heroic ih-'-ds than the author of these volumes, 
It is one of the bo-t compensations of historical labour to bo 
-offered to write of exploits reflecting so much honour upon tlio 
del ranter of the nation. 

J. W. K, 


Petti; a—.l/ufiiii;i,n,,, i --7D. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN r IIIIS VOLUME. 


An ba or Ami ah, on the river Jaintuih, formerly a village, made by Silcamlnr 
Lodi the Capital of India. It continued as such till the rcdgn of Shah 
Julian. The fort, built dining Uki reigu of Akbar, contains a jyducG and 
several beautiful buildings. It ia now Ukj head-quarters of the civil 
division of the sumo name. In 1K57 the population of the city was 
about 140,0 0. 

AltAhauad, forruoily called Pray&ga, situated at the continence of the Janinnh 
aud the Gauges. Tlio fort, resting on the Jaiuuali, was built by Akbar. 
Allahabad is now the seat nf the Government of the North-West iTo- 
viaces, and is the centre of the railway system of Northern India. 

Aub&lah, capital of Sirliind, situated on an open plain, three miles east of 
the river Glmghar, fifty-live miles north of Kurnill, sixty-nine miles south- 
oast of Lodiami. 

A mbits All, chief town of the division of the same name, is the sacred capital 
of the Sikhs. The district is bounded on the north-west by the river 
lulvi, on the north-east by the district of Gurddsptfr, and ou the south- 
\vi ht by the district of Ldhor. 

Azamoami, chief town of the district same name, in the Biinurna 

division. It was founded by Azam Khan, an ofiicer of Shall Julian. 

Balanusiiaub (from the Persian haland. hiirh, ami ahahr^ town), chief town 
of the district of the came name in the Mirnth division. 

BamAuas, uls.j called Kuslu, on the Ganges, a holy city of the Hindus, 
famous for its ghauts, its temples, its minarets, and the observatory of 
Ildjali Jai Singh of JaipiU*. It is the head-quarters of the division of 
the sumo name. 

Batibacki'uu, or the city of barracks, fifteen miles from Oa.^utta, on the led’fc 
bank of the Hugli; selected mure than a hundred years ogo aa the site 
for the troops to protect the capital. 

TlAitu&urtfit, u station in the Murshiddhad district, south of the city of 
that mime, formerly the capital of Bengal. B.irhanipur is a civil 
station. 

OhanAb, an nuebnt fortress in the Mirzdpur district of the Itanams division; 
tweuty-six miles from Bamirus, and twenty hum Mirzapur, 

Damuamah, incorrectly written Dumdum, formerly the lead-quarters of 
Artillery, now a suburb ol Calcutta, from which it ia diatuut four atul 
a-lndf milua, 



w MU HIT lJl>f TjrT30N OF PLACES. 

Lb Mi, ’ rdtc.” t-u InhU uu i lulii, a <*it\ on a bramdi <*l the Jamnali, The 
) f-i nt (*it’r *> id built i \ Shall Julian, and \vti*» unit'd by the Mughul 
C.-uu. ix\ <’ um pinum*, .si.'thjahdn ib.'ui. The neighbourhood .dmnrwls 
iU l’ical U i*/dh I'tlo.is. iu'l’mT, it ha 1 a population of abiufc 1.10,000. 

Olh;A Or v, a distant iu the ALri ah division, sit tin* font of the Himalayas, 
of \ In h Onin.i. th“ h-ml-quar'esa ol tin* 2nd Guildm Regiment, is the 
» ip f d 

1» > »ja i * 11 duianm in tin* i\.n,ab, ''ompil&ing the Tnuis-Iudiw toirilory, 
uii I ih* Sindh igur Du.ih, north of Mu/ailargaih rli-tuet 

1 m^L'VTj, in Oud i. . hhf town ni tin distuct and division of the fiame name, 
< it *\if' trh igLu fainon.j *19 tin* birthphico of Ram. 

I m.r' m,U \i\ • it the G itige*J, chit f town of a di&fciicfc m the Agra division. 
It t English mil -ta'ion is calli <1 Fathgaih. 

KuaiHiH, iinmi *tly *p<l* Fnltelignih, tlnee miles fiom Fan nkhubiid 
11 i • 

1 Mini a, f iu turns hut uicoiuctK spelt Futfcehpore, chief town of flie 
iliaii at ot tin sun- name iu the Allahabad division: seventeen miles 
uoith-W«*t ot Allahabad, and fifty south-east of Krinhpiir. 

ITnCrrun, * noth of the river Satl.ij, a militaiy and civil station in the Labor 
division < «f the Pan jab. 

<»uWMv(lA r iH, fiat built at AmriKir (q. v.) by Itaiijff Singh to overawe the 
Sikh ]Jil^uin~. 

t»r un.W’Ui?, tin capital of a district hi the AmriKai division of Lite Panjab, 
boun ltd on the north by Kashmir, on the east by Kang)ah, on tlio south 
bs the Aimit.sar» and on tin* va t by the Sidlkot, dLLuct. 

If \s .ica i, *m the li ft side of tiie Indu^, noith of Rawalpindi. This district 
form** the nnithiiiii.iUHt part ufBiitish India, running between the Indus 
and tin* Jhtlum, and th*n pa-dug in long but narrow strips, called 
Kagluin, along too nui fch-wx stern fiontu.r ot Kashmir. It is watered by 
the Mam^ukh liver, a tiibutary of the Jh» lam- 

Hi-Ai.. it division, now forming part of the Punjab, wc»t of Di lili. In this 
lini'.iou is the town ot Ilan-i, JamoiiB in the hibtoiy of the* decline of tile 
Mu gnu la. 

lion MariA\\ n. cantonment in the P< slmwar division, the licad-qmuWs of 
the famous Corps of Guides. It lie* on the right hank of the Chulpani 
river, and Is thirty-tinee miK, north-east of Pc&lmwnr. 

Uiteii (name derived horn hogltt, marsh reals), is a town in the district of 
the same name in the division Bard wan, in Western Bengal. It was 
oik* of tiie earliest English settlements. Hugh is t,l&o the name of the 
branch of the Gauges on which Calcutta is huilt. 

JAfiANiuLA.lt, a division of tin* Punjab comprising the districts of Jalandhar, 
fioahhlrpdr, und Kan grab. 

Jaivfvb* a town, on ihc Gumti, formerly capital of the ancient kingdom of 
dannpdr, and now chief town of the district of the same name in tlio 
Batdras division. It i- famous for a hi id go over the Gumti, built by 
a general of the famous Akbnr, iu 157b. 



SHOUT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES. 
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JlTELAM, a district of the Rawalpindi dbi-don. Its chief town, a military 
btation iu 1857, bears the same name. Jhelam is also the name of one 
of the five great rivers of the Panjdb. It has a length of about 450 
miles. 

K An HP i 7 u (sometimes illogically written Cawnpore), is derived fiom two words : 
“Krtnh,” a name of Krishna, and “Piir,” a city. It lies on tlm right 
bank of the Ganges, 0*28 miles from Calcutta, and 130 from AlkthilbAd. 

KarnAl, the chief town of a district in the Delili division, formerly a 
military fetation. It is on the high road between Dcbli and, Ambalah. 

Kashmir, as now constituted, is bounded on the north-west by the district of 
Hazarah ; on the west by the diafciicts of Hazarah, Rawalpindi, and 
Jhelam, the river Jhelam forming the boundary ; to the south by the 
districts of Gujritt, Sidlkot, Gnrd:lspiir, and Kdngrah ; by the States of 
ChamM, Ldhul, and Spiti; to the ea^t by the Chinese empire; and to 
the north by the Karakoram range. 

KohAt, capital of district of *ame name, lies on the road from PeshAwar to 
KalttUigb, It is thiity-seven miles south of Peshawar. 

LAhor, on the Rdvx, ia chief town of the division of the f-ame name, and 
capital of the Panjilb. 

Lakhnao : vide Oudh. ^ 

LodianA, chief town of the district of the same name in the Ainbulnh 
division. LodianA was built by some generals of Sikaudar Lodi, aiul 
was named after that prince. The town is eight miles south of the 
Satlaj. 

Mian -Min, the cantonment of Ldhor, three miles distant from the civil 
station. It derives its name from a famous saint. 

MIbath, the chief town of a district and division of the same name, some¬ 
times incorrectly spelt Meerut, is on the river Kdlinadi; it is twenty- 
five miles from the .Tamilah, and twenty-nine from the Ganges. 

NaoSHAhrA, a village and cantonment in the Peshawar district, twenty-six 
miles east of Peahdwar, on the Kabul river. 

Oudh, a province bounded on the north by Nipiil, and on the three other 
sides by the north-western provinces of India. The principal stations 
in Oudh are Lakhnao, the capital; Barnhbnnki, IJnao, Rdi-Bardli, Sul- 
tanpur, Partdbgarh, Faizabdd, Gondah. Bifhraich, Sit&pur, Hardui, and 
Kheri. The total area is 23,992 square miles, and the population, in 
1857, amounted to nearly eleven millions. 

PANfpAT, a town in the Karndl district of the Dehli division, famous for the 
decisive battles fought there, and for the turbulent character of its 
people. 

Pan jab, the—the land, as its name signifies, of 8ve rivers—is bounded in 
the north by Kdbul and Sawad (commonly Swat), Kashmir, Thibet; to 
the east by Thibet, the Jarnnah, and the North-West Provinces ; to the 
Bouth by the same Provinces, by Bikdnir and Jaisalmirin Rdjpuldiui, 
and by Sindh ; to the west, by the Sulaimani range and Afghanistan. 
In 1857, the Dehli division was not included in the Panjab territory, 
VOL. IT, h 
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"H vw.ift, none c*'H uctly Pi-h tuar, (ifc was formerly spelt Parsh.lwiu), is the 
thi-.f town of the di.i-inn of the h/inw name. It lies near the left bank 
* f the Ihu.l atriam, thirteen and a half miles south-east oE the junction 
» f th-_ S *w>ad and Kabul riv«ra, and ten and a half from the fort of 
.LlUiFToI at l ho trance of the Khaibar Pa <-3. It is 276 miles from Lilhor 
and lh*i fioiii Kabul. 

I'i'lH 11. a toTiu m the Jalandhar division, on the right bank of the Satiaj, 
t<hf miles north-mnth-west of Loduind. 

XIv'AALPlNDi, the chief station of the division of the same name in the 
I'anjdb, The divi-hm cion prices the district also called Rawalpindi, 
the full r«f Atak, on the Indu-s built by Akbar in 1583, and the districts 
JLrlani, Gujrdt, and Sh.Uipflr. 

Pur.rd, a cantonment for tapper* and British troops in the Mirath division. 
The Thoma-on Engineering College i-> here, llurki is twenty-two miles 
i a-t of Saharan pur. 

8s u.icor, chi< f town of a district in the Amritsar division of the Panjitb. Ifc 
is seventy-two miles north-east of LiUior. 

SlUBAMPiit, < n the HVigli, opposite Barrackpur. Noted for the labours of 
Catty, Marahman, and Ward, in missionary enterprise. Was fonnerly 
incorrectly called Serampoiv, 
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HISTOitY OF THE INDIAN MOUNT. 


BOOK IV.—Till: KlfjlKtf IK THE KORTH-AVEST. 
[May, lbo".] 


CHAl'TEU I. 

Tin; iictir.i msroiiT. „ 

It was a work of time at Calcutta to elicit nil the details of 
the Bad story Briefly outlined in tlie preceding 
chapter, But the great fact was patent to Lord taa Cmmim 
Calming - that the English had Been driven out of JSj,uSi! k,llU 
I)ehli, and that, for a time, in that grout centre of 
Muhammadanism, the dynasty of the Moghul Family was 
restored. Tlie tremendous political significance of this revolu¬ 
tion could not he misunderstood by the most obtuse, or glossed 
over by the most sanguine. The Emperors of Delhi had long 
ceased to exercise any substantial authority over the people 
whom they had once governed. For fifty years the Master 
of the Delhi Palace had been, in the estimation of the English, 
merely a pageant and a show. But the pageantry, the show, 
the name, had never ceased to be living influences in the minds 
of the princes and people of India.) Up fo a comparatively 
recent period all the coin of India had borne the superscription 
of the Mughal; and the chiefs of India, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu had still continued to regard the sanction given 
to their successions by that shadow uf royalty, as something 
more assuring than any recognition which could come from the 
substance of the British Government. If the Empire uf Dehli 
had passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an honoured 
one, It had sunk deeply into the memories of the people, 
voo. ix. ' B 
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Boulijfnl, hofmv, of the strength ol' these influences, Lord 
f'aimimr now hearni to suspect that, lie had been misinformed. 
In the" preceding rear, ho had mastered the whole Dclili 
1,istoi v and hr- know full well Ihc peculiar circumstances which, 
id that* juried made it .so perilous that tlio Imperial Family 
should he appealed to in aid of the national cause. Ho saw 
I ..fore him. ill all their length and hreadth, the incidents of 
family infritr'ie, which imparted a vigorous individuality to the 
hostility of tlm Mugliul. He knew that the chief inmates of 
the palace hud never heen in a mood of mind so little likely to 
n sist the tomptutiouK now offered to them. ITo knew that tlio 
uhl Kin 1 '- himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, had 
keen for some time cherishing animosities and resentments 
which rendered it hut (no likely that on the first encouraging 
occasion (liev would break into open hostility against tlio 
usurping Englishman, who had -vaulted into the seat of the 
Mmrhul, reduced him to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all 
the'most cherished wishes of his heart 
• With as much brevity ns may suffice to make tho position 
i!( clear, the Dclili story must be told. The old 
Mory-SLib King, Bahadur Shall, whose sovereignty had boon 
Aim. proclaimed, was the second in descent from the 
Emperor Shah Alan), whom, blind, helpless, and miserable, the 
English had rescued from the gripe of the Maratlias, 4 * when at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century tho armies of Lake 
1 “ M ' and Wclicsley broke up their powerful confederacy, and 
scattered the lust hopes of the French. Shall Alain was the 
great-grandson of Aumngzfb, the tenth successor in a direct line 
from Taimnr, the great founder of the dynasty of the Mnghnls. 
Even in the depths of his misery and humiliation, he was 
regarded hv the most magnificent of English viceroys as a 
mighty potentate, whom it was a privilege to protect, and 
sacrilege to think of supplanting. The “ great game ” of Lord 
Wellesley embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as his brother Arthur 


* Lord T,(ilie*» fir.-t irdtrview with hire is thus officially described in tlio 
records of (ho rliiy r “In the magnificent pnlitcn built by ,Shah Julian tho 
tbmmamler-in-Uhief was ushered into the inyal presence, and found the 
unfortunate and wnciablu- Emperor, oppressed by tlio accumulated calamities 
of old ago and dt-guided autheuity, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
under a small tattered canopy, tlio remnant of his royal slate, with every 
internal appearance of the misery of his condition.” 
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anil John Malcolm declared, and as younger men suspected aiul 
hinted, that the Governor-General, worn out by the oppositions 
and restrictions of the Lcadenhall-street Government, and 
broken in health by the olimafe of Calcutta, had lost his old 
during and cast aside his pristine ambition, l’erhaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council Chamber that 
it would bo sounder policy, tending more to our own grandeur 
in the end, to gather gradual strength from this protective con¬ 
nexion with the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But, in either ease, ho recoiled 
from the thought of its being suspected in England, that 
he wished to place the East India Company, substantively or 
vicariously, on tlio throne of the Mughuls. “It has never,” lio 
wrote to the Secret Committee of tlio Court of Directors, 
Juno 2, 1805, “been in tlio contemplation of this Government 
to derive from the charge of protecting and supporting his 
Majesty the privilege of employing the Iloyal Prerogative as an 
instrument of establishing any control or ascendancy over the 
States and Chieftains of India, or of asserting on the part ofl^is 
Majesty any of the claims which, in his capacity ol'Emperor of 
Hindustan, his Majesty may he considered to possess upon the 
provinces originally composing the Mughul Empire. Tlio 
benefits which the Governor-General in Council expected to 
derive from placing the King of Delili and the Royal Family 
under the protection of the British Government, are to ho 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch to your 
Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 180-1, v relative 
to the evils and embarrassments to which the British power 
might, have been exposed by the prosecution of claims and pre¬ 
tensions on the part of the Marathas, or of the French, in the 
name and under the authority of his Majesty, Shah Ala,in, if the 
person and family of that unhappy monarch had continued 


+ Tlio objects are tlms enumerated in llic dispatch to which rofemicu 
is niaclo: “The deliverance of tlio Emperor Shah Alum from the control of 
the French power established in the N'orth-'West quarter of Hindustan, liy 
which the Government of France lias been deprived of a powerful instru¬ 
ment in the eventual prosecution of its hostile designs against the British 
Government in India, and the British Government has obtained a favourable 
opportunity of conciliating the confidence and securing the applause of sur- 
lounding Mines by providing n safe and tranquil asylum for the declining age 
of that venerable and unfortunate monarch, and a suitable maintenance 
for liis numerous and distressed fcrnily ,”—July 13, Ifc’Oi. 
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miller the custody anil control of those powers, and especially of 
the French. 

It miiht have taxed tlie ingenuity of Lord Wellesley, even 
with tlu* experienced guidance and assistance of Sir Clcorge 
Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone. to design a scheme for the con¬ 
tinuance or restoration of the Empire on a small scale—a 
M-ln'iin* wherehy rilnih Alam might become more than a 
pi hsdunor, a pageant, and a puppet, and yet loss than the 
Mihstanee of a sovereign, lie was to he a King and yet no 
King—a something and yet nothing—-a reality and a slmm at 
the same time. It was a solace to us, in tlio “ great game,” to 
Iniow that wo “held the King ; ’ hut it was a puzzle to us how 
to piny the caul, it was, indeed, a great political paradox, 
which' Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to 
institute; and he did the Lest that could ho done, in the 
circa instances in which he was placed, to reconcile not only the 
TTmise of Tairnur, but the people who still clung reverentially 
to the great Muhammadan dynasty, to the state of things which 
hjd arisen out of those circumstances. It wars determined that 
a certain amount of that, dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still he attached to the person of the 
Emperor; that within certain limits he should still he the 
fountain of justice; and that (negatively) within those limits 
tlm power of life or death should he in his hands. And, in 
addition to the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an 
appanage of tlie Throne, ho and his family were to receive 
stipendiary allowances amounting to more than a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. 

Thus the Emperor of all the Indies—the Great Mughal, 
traditionally the grandest sovereign in tlm Universe—became, 
whilst still induc'd with the purple and tlie gold of imperial state, 
and rejoicing in the appearance of territorial dominion, virtually 
a pensioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation was one 
which conferred many advantages on the British Government 
in India, hut it was not without its dangers. Even in the 
depths of liis misery and degradation, the King’s name was a 
pillar of strength; the rags of royalty were reverenced by the 
people. And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mngliul wore perpetuated—if ho wore left to reside 
in the I’aLice of IS hah Julian, with all the accompaniments of his 
former grandeur around him, in the midst of a Muhammadan 
1 opulation still loyal to tlie House of Taimnr—thevo might 
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some day be an attempt to reconstruct tho ruined monarchy in. 
the person of one of Hindi Alain's feucoessors, which might can.so 
us grievous annoyance. 80 it was proponed that Monger 
.should become the residence of the Imperial Family. Hut the 
old King shuddered at the thought of removal, and the .shudder 
rail through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, male 
and female, relatives and dependants. Xot, therefoie, to iuflii t 
any further pain or humiliation upon them. Lord Wellesley 
consented that they should abide in the Dehli Palace,. At some 
future time their removal might he effected without any cruel 
divulsions, any of those strainings and crackings of the heart¬ 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes Lorn in the 
purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty still fresh 
within them. 

In December, 1800, Shah Alain died, and was succeeded by his 
soil, Akliav Shah, It happened that the English 
officer, who at that time represented the British Atuuskh 
Government at Dehli, was a courtier of the t>ld , 

school, who'e inveterate politeness of speech and manner liad 
ample scope for exercise at tho ex-imperial Court. Mr, Setou 
would have died rather than hurt tlio feelings of the humblest 
denizen of tho Palace. In the caricatures of the period lie was 
represented saluting Satan with a low how, and hoping that his 
Majesty was well and prosperous. Associated at this time, in a 
subordinate capacity with Mr. Setou, but much trusted, and 
consulted by him with the deference shown to an ecpial in age 
and position, was young Charles Metcalfe, who, although little 
more than a hoy, saw clearly the store of future trouble which 
the British Government was laying up for itself by not curbing 
the pretensions of tho now effete Mughal. “Ido not conform,"’ 
he wrote, “ to the policy of Seton’s mode of managing tlielloyal 
Family. It is by a submission of manner ami conduct, carried 
on, in my opinion, fin - beyond tho respect and attention which 
can ho either prescribed by forms or dictated by a humane con¬ 
sideration for tho fallen, fortunes of a onco illustrious family. 
It destroys entirely the dignity which ought to he attached to 
him who represents the British Government, and who in reality 
is to govern at Dehli; and it raises (I have perceived the effect 
disclosing ilself with rapidity) ideas of imperial power and sway 
which ought to be put to sleep for ever. As it is evident that 
we do not mean to restore imperial power to the King, we ought 
not to pursue a conduct calculated to make him aspire to it. 
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Lei ns treat liim with the respect due to his situation ; let 
us make him cuinforlabh* in respect to circumstances, and giro 
him all the menus, as fur us possible, of being luippy; blit, 
unless wo mean to re-establish his power, let us not eueonrago 
him to dream of it.” No grey-haired politician could have 
written anything wiser than this; and when, after the lapse of 
a few years, the writer him self became “Jiesident” at Delili, 
and had the supreme direction of affairs, all his boyish impres¬ 
sions wero confirmed. Ho was brought face to face with a state 
of things offensive alike to reason and to humanity; but neither 
he nor his successors in the Itcsideuey could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might gradually 
mitigate the cribs which stood out so obtrusively before 
thorn. 

Time passed ; and tho English in India, secure in their great 
possessions, dreading no external enemy, and feeling strong 
within them the power to tread down any danger which might 
arise on Indian soil, advanced with a firmer step and a holder 
presence. They no longer recoiled from tho thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the century to bo 
perilous presumption, now seemed to bo merely tho inevitable 
accident of our position. The <l great game " had been imper¬ 
fectly played out in Lord Wellesley's time; and ten years 
afterwards Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that, 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolvod to assert 
the supremacy of tho British Government overall the potentates 
of India. Times were changed both at home and abroad, and 
our feelings had changed with them. The Company had not 
quite forgotten that it had been established on a “ pure mercantile 
bottom.” But the successes of our arms in Europe had given 
ns confidence in ourselves as a great military nation; and, 
though tho Directors in Leadenhall-street, true Lo their old 
traditions, might still array themselves against all projects for 
the extension of our military and political power in the East, 
it was felt that the people of England would applaud the bolder 
policy, it' it were only successful. Erom that time England 
became arbiter of the fate of all the Princes of India, There 
was no longer any reluctance to assort our position as the para¬ 
mount power. It was a necessary part of tho scheme then to 
put down the fiction of the Dehli Empire. The word Empire 
was, thenceforth, to be associated only with the British power 
in the east; and tls mock-majesty, which we had once thought 
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t serviceable to ns to maintain, was now, as soon us possible, to 
16 dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might bo narrated how, during- a peiiod of thirty years, 
he sun of royalty, little hy little, was shorn of its beams— 
ow first one Governor-General and then another resisted the 
roucl pretensions of the Mugliul, and lopped off some of the 
eremonial obeisances which had so long maintained the inflated 
ignity of the House of Tuimur. ‘ All these humiliations 
.added in the minds of the inmates of the Palace; but they 
i'uro among the necessities of the continually advancing supre- 
uicy of the English. It may ho questioned whether a single 
inn, to whose opinion any weight of authority can fairly he 
ttached, has over doubted the wisdom of these excisions. And 
uinanity might well pause to consider whether more might nol 
et ho done to mitigate that great evil of rotting loyalty which 
tad so long polluted the atmosphere of Dchli. That gigantic 
’alace, almost a city in itself, had long been the home of nntni- 
dM abominations; and a Christian Government had suffered, 
ml was still suffering, generation after generation of abandoned 
ion and degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
>6 a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued official 
inguage, it was said of these wretched members of a Xioyal 
louse, that they were “independent of all law, immersed in 
Ueness and profligacy, and indifferent to public opinion."! ^ 
night have been said, without a transgression of the truth, that 
he recesses of the Palace were familiar with the commission of 
very crime known in the East, and that Heaven alone could 
alee account of that tremendous catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of the 28tli of (September, 18U7, Akbar Shah 
iod, at the age of eiglity-two. Ho had intrigued 
ome years before to set aside the succession of jjiiiliursiisii 
he Heir-Apparent, in behalf of a favourite son; 
mt ho had failed.f And now Prince Abu Zaffar, in the official 
anguage of the day, “ ascended I ho throne, assuming the title 


* It was not until lS3.7tli-.it !be current coin of India ce.v-pd to bear Ilia 
upeiaeiiplion of the Mugliul empi.ruib, and the “(Jouijuuy’s rupee’’was 
iibstilntal for it. 

t Sometimes, however, great crimes were punished. Fiince Haidar Sbeko, 
or example, was executed lor the murder of his wife. 

t Indeed, he liad made two sepaiate efforts, in favour first of one son, then, 
if another. The fiist endeavour was attended wilh soma eventful eircum- 
tuuces which might liave led to violence aud bloodshed. 
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,,f Vhnl Hu/idT.ir Bir.ijn’ din Muhammad Bahadur Shall Fadshtih- 
i-Gini/iV' it is mifficicat that he .should be known hero by tho 
3K111U . ( ,t Bahadur Shall. Ho was then far advanced in ago; lmt 
v / : ,,,f ;1 luntf-lived family, and his three-score years had not 
.s,jl heavily upon him. ile was supposed to lm a quiet, inert 
ui in, tond of poetry, a poetaster himself; auil not at all addicted, 
j,r nuuns to political intrigue. If ho had any prominent. 
111 ,u h ti ristic it -a as avarice. Ile had not long succeeded tn tho 
tide l,..fi,,ro lie began to press for an addition to tho royal 
stipend, which had in some sort been promised to Akbar Shall. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor was unwilling to reoom- 
m's u 1 ' 3 mend such a waste of the public money ; hut tlio 
Governor-General, equally believing it to bo 
In A ' tcli ' " fish, ful, said that, although as a new question ho 
would have negatived it, the promise having 
hoi n given, it ought to he fulfilled—but upon the original con¬ 
ditions, These conditions were, that the bring should execute 
a formal renunciation of all further claims upon tho British 
Government; but Bab,blur Shah did as his lather had done 
before him. Ho refused to .subscribe to tho proposed conditions, 
and continued to cherish a belief that, by sending an agent to 
England, be might obtain what ho sought without any einbar- 
rarf-ing restrictions. 

Alcb.'a- Sluili had employed as his representative the celebrated 
lMumunPii -^’'ahman, liammolum I’ai, and ever still regard- 
. . 1,11 big himself as the fountain of honour, had con¬ 
ferred ou his envoy the title of Elijah. English society recog¬ 
nised it, ns it would have recognised a still higher title, 
a&sHmul by a Kiiidmaf gar; s hut tho authorities refused their 
official recognition to the Ihijahship, though they paid becoming 
respect to thu character of Hie man, who was striving to en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious refonuor. As the 
envoy of the Mughul ho accomplished nothing; and Bahadur 
Chilli found that the “ case” was much in the same state as it 
had been when T’amxnoliun Itai loft India on the business of 
the late King, But ho had still faith in the efficacy of a mission 
< Aura* Tin uirum tc> England, especially if conducted byanEnglisli- 
“ ' man. Bo when he heard that an eloquent lecturer, 
who had gained a great reputation in the "Western world by his 
earnest advocacy of the rights of tho coloured races, had come 


•» A tabli-ttttenilnnt; a waiter.—G. B. II. 
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of AMI Muzaffar Sint jn’ dm Muhammad Bahadur Shall Padshtih- 
i-Ghim.” It is sufficient that he should be known here by the 
name of Bahadur Shall. He was then far advanced in ago; lmt 
3 iu was of a long-lived family, and his three-score years had not 
pressed heavily upon him. He was supposed to he a quiet, inert 
niEi!i, fund of poetry, a poetaster himself; and not at all addicted, 
by nature, to political intrigue. If he had any prominent 
eimructeristie it rvas avarice, lie had not long succeeded to the 
title before he began to press for an addition to the royal 
stipend, which had'in some sort been promised to Akbar Sliiih. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was unwilling to reoom- 
mond such a waste of the public money ; but the 
Governor-General, equally believing it to bo 
Aw *' wasteful, said that, although as a new question lie 
would have negatived it, the promise having 
been given, it ought to be fulfilled—but upon the original con¬ 
ditions, These conditions were, that the King should execute 
a formal renunciation of all further claims upon tho British 
Government; but Bahadur Shah did ns his father had done 
before him. He refused to subscribe to tho proposed conditions, 
and continued to cherish a belief that, by sending an agent to 
England, he might obtain what bo sought without any embar¬ 
rassing restrictions. 

Akbar Sliiih had employed as his representative the celebrated 
.. Brahman, Hammolum Iiai, and over still regard- 
j. uuw U’Hi ..u, * U g himself as the fountain of honour, had con¬ 
ferred on his envoy the title of Elijah. English society recog¬ 
nised it, as it would have recognised a still higher title, 
assumed by a Khidmatgar ;* but the authorities refused their 
official recognition to the Kajahship, though they paid becoming 
respect to the character of tho man, who was striving to en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious reformer. As the 
envoy of the MUghnl ho accomplished nothing; and Bahadur 
Shall found that the “case" was much in the same state as it 
bad been when Bammohun Ihii left India on the business of 
the late King, But he had still faith in the efficacy of a mission 
CK,r',*Th™ r »tm t0 England, especially if conducted by an English¬ 
man. So when lie heard that an eloquent lecturer, 

• who bad gained a great reputation in the'Western world by his 
earnest advocacy of the rights of the coloured races, had come 

* A tablc-uttemlaut; a waiter.—G. B. M. 
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fn.m (he tirue of the patiiaixhs downwards, this sou of his old 
nee also liLcamo a favourite ; mid tku King was easily wrought 
upon Iiy Gueen Zinat-AIahal to endeavour to sot aside the 
sm c* -.ion of the Heir-Apparent in favour of the boy-princo. The 
unjii't PUjinifessh >u, whieli his father bail endeavoured to par¬ 
pen >.t*. agiiiust him, niiuht now .some day he put in force by 
himself, for the gratification ofhi.s favourite, lint it was nccos- 
Miy in such a case to walk warily. Any rash, hasty action 
might he followed by a fuihue which could nover he repaired. 
In any case, it would be Letter to wait until the child, Jawan 
Uakht, were a few years older, and ho could bo extolled as a 
youth of promise. Meanwhile the great Chapter of Accidents 
might contain something in tlieir favour. So hanging on to the 
skins of (’iicnmst.iiuv. he watched for the coining of an opnuv- 
tunity. And cue long the opportunity came—bringing with it 
more than had boon looked for, and not all to the satisfaction of 
the ioj ul expectants. 

TVe story may he briefly told. In 1849, Prince Diira Balclit, 
the Heir-Apparent, died. At this time tlio King, 
Tic ilrmfflw ^ a ^ iu -^ ur khak, had numbered more than sevoufcy 
mi "fas! - years. In natural course his death could he no 
very remote contingency. The question of succes¬ 
sion, therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
f rcnei'.il. Lord Dalhousio was not a man to regard with much 
favour the mock sovereignty of tlio MughuL Others before 
him, with greater tenderness for ancient dynastic traditions, 
had groaned ovir the long continuance of a state of things at 
which reason and truth revolted ; and the extinction of the 
titular diguiiy of tlie Kings of Delili, after the death of Bahii- 
dur Jilulh, hml been urged upon tlio Government of the East 
India Company.* But the proposal stirred up divisions in the 
Council Chamber of Leadenhull, which resulted in delayed 


* IViHour on the l-.t of August, IS 11. tlio Comt of Directors observed- 
“ uo\i■rttor-Gtaeriil has given duectioiis to the Agcm; tlmt,, in (lm event 
of the itmirii of the King of Delili, no step whatever shall bo taken which 
van he construed into a lfeognuion of the thscout of tlmt title to a successor 
without specific authnnty from the Guvvtmui -Goner,il. If in these inslruo- 
tuiits the ftbultt lou of the title is contemplated, we c.imiot «dvo it our sanction 
■until we have heur.l further from you on the subject, anil have had lime to 
eorroiBr the purpoit and the grounds of the recommendation which mav ho 

CjJii'JVU. J 
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action. The usual expedient of waiting for further advices 
from India was lesorleil to, and so Lord Dalliousie found tlie 
question unsettled. The death of Prince Ddrii Bakht afforded 
an opportunity for its settlement, which a Govornor-Geueral of 
Dalhousio’s temperament w.is not likely to neglect. The next 
iu succession, according to Muhammadan law, was Prince Fakir- 
ud-din, a man of thirty years of ago, reputed to be of quick 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of the British 
Government. And the Governor-General saw, both in the cha¬ 
racter of the man and the circumstances of his position, that 
which might favour and facilitate the changes which he wisely 
desired to introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Government not to 
perpetuate a state of things which had nothing 
hut tradition to gloss over its offensive deformity. land 
But the operation that had become necessary was m'liMir!!! 3 
not one to ho performed violently and abruptly, 
without regard to times and seasons. Feeling suro tlyit the 
opportunity could not ho far distant, Lord ltalhousie had been 
contented to wait. II had now come. Prince Dara Baklit was 
the last of the Dehli Princes who liad been “ horn in the 
purple.” lie had been reared and ho had ripened in the expec¬ 
tation of succeeding to the Kingship of Dehli; and there might 
liavo been some hardship, if not a constructive broach of faith, 
in destroying the holies of a lifetime at the very point of 
fruition. But Prince Fakir-ud-din had been burn a pensioner, 
lie had no recollection of “the time when the King of Dehli 
still sat on the throne and was recognised as the paramount 
potentate in India.” It could, therefore, he no injustice to him 
to admit liis accession to the chiefship of the family upon other 
conditions than those which had been recognised in the case of 
liis father; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep away all the 
privileges and prerogatives which had kept alive this great 
pretentious mock royalty in the heart of our Empire. 

The evils to be removed were many; hut two among thorn 
were more glaring than the rest. The perpetuation of the 
kingly title was a great sore. Lord Dalliousie did not overrate 
its magnitude. Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true 
proportions. For he wrote that the Princes of India and its 
people, whatever they might once have been, had become 
“ entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his 
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t> Mtion.''* Ami he added: “The British (rovernment has 
1 „ ind. ul and iu hath the painmount Sovereign in India. 
It I, i,i.t vM'odicnt that there should he, even iu name, a 
ilv.d iu the pel ■son of a sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
j i ij, 11 ,*o 1111 ■ y v, \ now pir-si-s. J Lit, existence could never really 
mdm:_rr ow I admit: although the intrigues of which he 
i, ijjit, and not nnl’riqueiifly has hecu made the nucleus, might 
im ominole and vex. n-. 1 I have said before that Lord 
Ihilhoiich: “could not uudeishiml the tenacity with which the 
natives of India cling to their old traditions—could not 
-ymprfhiso with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dyunhb sf j Time might have weakened the venera¬ 
tion felt ior the House of Jklili, hut had not, assuredly, effaced 
it. Thao w.is still sufficient -situlity in it to engender, under 
iaviuning' dim instances, something more than diseoiutbit and 
vacation. Hut Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus uuder- 
rsthuating the proportions of the e\il which he now desired to 
remove. He was not on that account less impressed with tlio 
fact tljfftt it wrmhl he grievous impolicy on the part of the 
Jliifidi (rovtuuueut to .suffer the kingly title, ou the death of 
Bahadur Shall, to pass to another generation. 

The other evil, thing of w hush I have spoken was the main- 
teuance of the I’alaee as a royal residence. Regarded in the 
aspect of morality and humanity, as already observed., it was 
an abomination of the worst kind. But, more clearly oven 
than this, Lord Lalhousio discerned the political and military 
Ois'tclvanfitgi-s of the existing state of things, by which, what 
was in reality a gr< at fortress iu the hands of a possible enemy, 
was suffered to (omniaml the chief arsenal of Upper India, 
‘•lime,” wrote the Governor-General, “ we have a strong 
fortress in the heart of one of the principal cities of our Empire, 
end iu entire command of the chief magazine of the Upper 
1 ’iovinoeb—which lies so exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising from the carelessness of the people dwelling 
around it—that it is a matter of surprise that no accident lias 
y et eecuTi'i d to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have been prepared for its 
improvement and defence; but the only eligible one is tlio 
transfer of the eh,res into the Palace, which would then bo kept 
by ns ns a British post, capable of maintaining itself against 

* Minute, February 10, IS 19. 
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any hostile marr oeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the 
source of positive danger, and perhaps not (infrequently the 
focus of intrigues against our power.”* 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove the Dehli 
Family from the Palace, and to abolish all their Alsatian 
privileges, upon the death of Bahadur Shah, could have been 
no very difficult work. But to Lord Dalhonsie it appeared 
that this part of tho duty which lay before him should ho 
accomplished with the least possible delay, lie conceived that 
there would he no necessity to wait for the demise of the 
titular sovereign, as in all probability the King might he per¬ 
suaded to vacate tho Palace, if sufficient inducement wore held 
out to him. He argued that, as the Kings of Dehli had 
possessed a convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kutb, some twelve miles to the south of Dehli, and that as the 
place was held in great veneration, generally and particularly, 
as tho burial-place of a noted Muhammadan saint and of some 
of the ancestors of Bahadur Shah, his Majesty and Ihe Royal 
Family were not likely to object to their removal, and, V' they 
did object, it was to bo considered whether pressure might not 
ho put upon them, and their consent obtained by the extreme 
measure of withholding tine royal stipend. But tho represen¬ 
tative of a long line of Kings might not unreasonably have 


* It tinea not appear, however, that Lord Dalhousip bid any stress upon 
Hie fact that no European troops were posted in Dehli. Nor, indeed, did 
Sir Charles Napier, who at this time was Cmmnnnder-iti-Cliief of the British 
army in India. lie saw clearly that the military situation was a false one, 
and lie wrote much about tho defence of the city, but without drawing any 
distinction between European and Native troops. In both ciacs the antici¬ 
pated danger was from a rising of the people, not of file soldiery. ’With 
respect to tho situation of the magazine, Sir Charles Napier wrote to die 
Governor-General (Labor, Deo. 15, lSi9>. s.iying: "As regards the magazine, 
tho objections to it arc as follows: lst. It is placed in a very populous part 
of the city, and its txphsinn would he very horrible in its cit'i cts us regards 
tho destruction of life. 2nd. It would destroy the lirnginfiront Palace of 
Dehli. M. The loss of Government property would trim be very great, 
especially if my views of tiro importance of Dehli, given in my report, be 
acted upon; namely, that it and Dtimipiir should be two grant, magazines 
for tho Bengal Presidency. 4th. It is without defence beyond what tire 
guard of fifty men offer, and ila gates are bo weak that a mob could push 
them in. I therefore think a powder magazine should be built in a safe 
place. There is n strong castle three or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, but 1 fear the rep lira would ho too expensive: muro so, 
perhaps, than what would be more efficacious, vijs,, to build a magazine in 
a suitable position near tho city." 
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demum-d to tlif expulsion nf his Family from tlie old home of 
1 ji>> fillin'-, and it demanded no grout exercise of imagination to 
comprehend tin* position. 

’Winn tlii" exposition of Lord Dal lion sic* A views was laid 
l.ctore tlus Court of Directors of the East India 
i i •- . rti,» Pnmpuuy, tlio subject was deliated with much 
h\ ''man t inteie-t in Lradenliall-stroel J Alreuly liad tho 
strong mind of tin* Governor-General begun to 
influence the councils of tlie Home Government of India. 
’1 In ic were one or two aid** and active members of the Court 
who Iiclievi d implicitly in him, and wore resolute to support 
f-vervthinjr that lie di*l. Them was anotlier section of tlio 
Coint, which liad no spe cial faith in Lord Dallumsie, but which, 
upon system, supported the action of the local Governments, as 
tlie It-, 1 st troublesome* means of disposing of difficult questions, 
lint there was a third and powerful party—powerful in 
intellect, more powerful still in its unflinching honesty and 
candour, and its inalienable sense of justice—and this party 
prevailed. Tho result was that tho majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negatix ing the pioposals of tho Governor- 
General. But when the draft went from Leaden- 
r ufi.it i>ttv«*.n hall-street to Cannon-row, it met with determined 
tia* film*.*" 1 opposition from the Board of Control, over which 
at that time Sir John Ilobliouso presided.f It, 
was contended tint tlio British Government were not plodged 
to continue to Shall Alum’s successors the piivilcgcs accorded 
to him, and that the Court had not proved that the proposals of 
the Governor-General weto cither unjust, or impolitic. Then 
a row one of those sharp conflicts between tho Court and tho 
Board which in the old days of tho Double Government some¬ 
times broke in upon the monotony of their councils. Tho 
Court re-joined that the proposals were those of the Govornor- 
(it ncral alone, that the concurrence of his Council had not boon 
obtained, that the contemplated measures ware ungenerous and 
unwise,+ and that it would give grievous offence to the 


* Sir Archil aid Cl all.™ ay, wlio liail taken part in tlie defence of Delhi 
at the cnnmieuff-m,nt of the century, was Chairman of the Bast India 
('ninjiany. 

+ .Ur. James Wihon raid the Hon. John Eliot were then Secretaries tu the 
Board. 

t “The <pti"4ion," they said, “is not one of Bupieniaoy. The supremacy 
of the Biitish power is Iiyoud dispute. The homvignty of Delhi is a title 
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Muhammadan population of tho country. They were prepared 
to sanction persuasive means to obtain the evacuation of the 
Palace, hut they most strongly objected to compulsion. The 
Board then replied that it was not necessary in such a case to 
obtain the consent of the Members of Council, and that, if they 
had fell, any alarm as to the results of the pro]/used measure, 
they would have communicated their apprehensions to the 
Court (which, however, was a mistaken impression)—tint 
there was no sort of obligation to continue to the successors of 
Shall Ali'un what Lord Wellesley had granted to him—that it 
was a question only of policy, and that as to the effect of the 
proposed measure on the minds of the Muhammadans, the local 
ruler was a better judge than the Directors at home (and this, 
perhaps, was another mistake); but when the Indian minister 
added : “ The chance of danger to the British Empire from tlio 
head of tho House of Tahuur may he infinitely small; Imt if a 
Muhammadan should ever think that he required such a 
rallying-poiut for the puiposo of infusing into those of his own 
faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on Christian supremacy, 
ho would surely find that a Prince already endowed with the 
regal title, and possessed of a royal residence, was a more 
efficient instimnent in his bands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dalbousie and his 
advisei s,” he spoke •wisolj r and prosciently. On the receipt of 
this letter, the Court again returned to the conflict, urging that 
they felt so deeply the importance of the subject that they 
could not refrain from making a further appeal to tho Board. 
They combated wlnit had been said about the implied con¬ 
currence of the Council, and Iho argument against the claims of 
the Dohli Family based upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and 
then they proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the 
Muhammadan population. “ The amount of disaffection,” they 


utterly powerless for injury, but resfeeted by Muhammadans as an ancient 
honour of their name, and their good feelings are conciliated to the British 
Government by the respect it shows for (fiat ancient honour. The entire 
indifference of the Princes and the people of India to the condition or position 
of tho King is alleged; imt the Court cannot think it possible that any 
people can ever become indifferent to Hie memory of its former greatness. 
Tho traditional deference with which that inemoiy is regarded is altogether 
distinct from any hopes of its renewal. But it is a feeling which it is impolitic 
to wound. From mere hnpeiosr.ncsa of resistance it inav not immediately 
show itself, but may remain latent till other causes of public danger may 
bring it into action.” 
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“in the I lull, iimii!id an population, wliicli tlio particular 
museum, if curried into effect, may produce, is a matter ot 
opinion on which the means do not exist of pronouncing con¬ 
fab ntlv. Tin* evil may prove less tlian tlio Court apprehend, 
or it iu.iv li‘- far giouter tlum they would venture to predict. 
i‘uf of (hi- they .no convinced, that even on tlio most favour- 
it 1 '!" «apt ""■iriun tlio measure would be considered throughout 
India a- ovithiipe of tile < omnionceniout of a great change in 
i.nr pulicv.” “The Court,” it was added, “cannot contempdate 
without serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
fji.m Mt'-h an impression, should it go forth generally through¬ 
out India—firmly believing that such an act would produce a 
dish ust which unity years of an opposite policy would he 
insufficient to tetuove.” Then, having again entreated most 
Citimstly tin- Hoard’s reconsideration of their decision, they 
concluded by saving that, if they failed, they would “still have 
<ihelmvm d their duty to themselves, hy disclaiming all 
responsibility for a measure, which they regarded as unjust 
towards the individual family, gratuitously offensive to an 
important portion of our Indian subjects, and calculated to 
produce uu clicet uu the reputation and influence of tlio British 
Government Both in India and elsewhere, such as they would 
deeply deplore.’’ But the last appeal fell on stony ground. 
Thu Board wore obdurate. They deplored tlio difference of 
opinion, accepted the disclaimer, and, on the last 
iiaoiu ,r "i, of tlie year, directed, “ according to the powers 
vested in them hy the law,” u despatch to ho 
pent to India in thu fuim settled hy the Board. Bo instructions 
were sent out to India, signed ministerially hy certain members 
of the (Joint, totally opposed to wliat, as a hotly, they believed 
to ho consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, conducted as it 
was, on both sides, with no common ability, it is 
rmumr.y difficult to resist the conviction that both were 

jigiinemt, light and both were wrong—right in what they 
as-urted, wrong in what thoy denied. It was, in 
truth, lint a choice of evils that lay before the Double Govern¬ 
ment; hut each half of it erred in denying the existence of the 
dangers asserted hy the other. Much, of course, on both sides 
■was conjecture or speculation, to ho tested hy the great touch¬ 
stone of the Future; and it depended on the more rapid or the 
more tardy ripening of events on the one side op the oilier to 
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demonstrate the greater sagacity of tlie Court or the Board. 
If there should he no popular excitement before the death of 
Bahadur Shall, to make the King of Itehli, in his great palatial 
stronghold, a rallying-point for a disaffected people, that event, 
followed by the abolition of the title and the removal of the 
Family from tho Palace, might prove the soundness of the 
Court’s arguments, by evoking a Muhammadan outbreak; but, 
if there should be a Muhammadan, or any other popular out¬ 
break, during the lifetime of Bahadur fSluih, it might bo shown, 
by the alacrity of the people to rally round the old imperial 
throne, and to proclaim again tho sovereignty of 11m House of 
Tainnir, that the apprehensions of the Board had not boon 
misplaced, and that the danger on which they had enlarged 
was a real one. There was equal force at the time in the 
arguments of both, but there was that in the womb of the 
Future which was destined to give tho victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions bearing the official 
signatures of the Court iu the early spring of . 

1850; A but he had before learnt in what a hotbed ifjo. 
of contention the despatch was being reared, and a'llma. 8 
when it came he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full consideration, he 


* Some powerful protests were recorded hr members of tlie Court—among 
olliers by Mr. Tucker, then nearly eighty years of ago. Xa this paper lie 
raid; “ That they (the Delhi family) can be induced voluntarily to abandon 
their palueo, X e.umol, for one moment, believe. Tho altiohnu-nt of tho 
natives generally to tbs seats of their ancestors, however humble, is well 
known to all those who know anything of the people of India; but iu this 
case there aro peculiar circumstances, the cherishe 1 associations of glory, the 
memory of prist giandeur, which must render the Palace of Delhi the object 

of attachment and vent ration to tlio fallen family.If the object is to 

he accomplished, it must ho by tlie exertion of military force, or intimidation 
disgraceful to any OoYevninent, and calculated to bring edium mi the British 
mine.” “I have tho liiglnst respect.” ho said,‘-lor tho talents, the great 
acquirements, nnd tlie public spirit of laird Dalhousie; but I must think 
that an individual, who has only communicated svitli the people of India 
through an interpreter, cannot have acquired it very intimate knowledge of 
tho character, habits, feelings, and prejudices of the people.” The veteran 
director erred, however, in miking light el’ tlie strength of Deldi as a fortified 
city. “It is not” lie said, “a foitress of any strength. .... It has been 
repifttedly entered and sacked by undisciplined hordes.” “There in, in 
fact,” lie continued, no ground fur assuming that Deiili can become a mili¬ 
tary post of importance, especially now that wo have advanced our frontier 
in tlie bunks of the Indus.” 
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deferred to the opinions expressed by the majority of the Court, 
and by othcis not in tlio Court, whose opinions were entitled to 
equal're->p> et. “The Honourable Court,” lie said, “have con- 
wyed to the (lovcruur-denural in Counoil full authority to 
(airy these measures into effect. But I have, for sonic time 
past, been made awuro through different channels, that the 
nciif-ures I have thus proposed regarding the throne of Delhi, 
have not met with the concurrence of authorities in England 
whoso long experience and knowledge of Indian affairs pntitlo 
their opinions to gieat weight, and that many there regard tlio 
tendency of ilu_.-o propn-ed measures with anxiety, if not with 
alarm.” He added that, with unfeigned deference to tlio 
opinions thus expressed, ho still held the same views as before; 
bur that, although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
ho ilid not consider the measures themselves to he of such 
3mmediate urgency as to justify his carrying them into effect, 
“ contrary to declared opinions of undoubted weight and autho¬ 
rity, or in a manner calculated to create uneasiness and doubt." 
He"was willing, therefore, to suspend action, nml, in the moan 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which had not been 
before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated wore under con¬ 
sideration, another difficulty of a personal oharac- 
f er arose. The King protested against the suc¬ 
cession of Fakir-ud-diu. Stimulated by his 
favourite wife, Zuiat-Mahal, he pleaded earnestly for her son, 
then a hoy of eleven. One objection which ho raised to the 
succession of his oldest surviving son was a curious one. lie 
said that it was a tradition of his House, since the time of 
Taiumr, that no one was to sit on the throne who had been in 
any way mutilated; Fakir-ud-dlu had been circumcised, and, 
therefoze, ho was disqualified." The objection was urged with 
much vehemence, and it was added that l’iikir-ud-dlii was a 
man of bad character. The immediate effect of these ropre- 


* The statement was an exaggerated one—as all tlio Mugliul Emperors, 
up to the time of Jluiuavun, writ; circumcised. Alter the accession of this 
prince, for rusons riven in <i very interesting note, at the end of the volume, 
lutnirihid by my learned, friend. Manlavi Saiad Ahmad, CIS.!., the rite was 
discontinued, gem-rnlly, in tlio family, but, for certain physical reasons, an 
exception wus made, with respect to Fakir-ud-din, and Zfuat-Muluil seized 
upon tin- pretext. 
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feentatious was that Lord Dalhonsio determined for a while 
to suspend ofiicial ad ion with respect to the question of suc¬ 
cession, and to tee what oil eu instances might develop in his 
favour. 

In the meantime he invited tho opinions of his colleagues in 
the Supreme Council. It consisted, at that time, 
of Sir Frederick Ciurie, Sir John JLittlur, au old l* 1 " 1 , 11 "~ r , f 
c yomyauy a oiiicur or ^oncl repute, and Air. .John 
Lewis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all official and poisimal 
relations, one of the lights of tin- Scrsiou, shady Imt not 
brilliant. The fir-t shrewdly observed that we might leave 
the choieo of a successor until the King's death, which could 
not. be very remote, and that we might then easily make terms 
with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted candidate, for tho 
evacuation of tho FttUce. The (Jencial looked doubtfully at 
the whole proposal. Ho believed that the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation of India still regarded with reverence the old Mnghul 
Family, and would be incensed by its humiliation. He coun¬ 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end persuasion, 
not compulsion. Hut John Lowis laughed all this to scorn. 
He did not believe that the Muhammadans of India cared 
anything about Delili, or anything about the King; and if 
they did care, that, he said, was an additional reason why tho 
titlo should be abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least 
possiblo delay. f 

Tho result of those deliberations was that a despatch wave 
sent to England, recommending that affaire should remain, 
unchanged during the lifetime of the present King—that tho 
Prince FaMr-ud-dui should be acknowledged as successor to tbo 
royal title, but that advantage should ho taken of tho preten¬ 
sions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity to obtain tbo 
desired concessions from the acknowledged Head of the Family 


* ‘‘ But, if these fetus arc not grnundlrs-s surely they afford a positive 
reason for talcing the piopo-c-d step, hncame the result anticipated, as it 
appeals to me, cau arise only if the Muhammadans ('no doubt tho most restless 
and discontent! d of our subjects) have continued to look upon the repre¬ 
sentatives of the House of Taimur as their natural head, and to count upon 
the Palace of JJehli as a rullying-pnint in the event of any outbreak amongst 
them. If it he so, it iH surely sound policy, on tbo til-t favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, to remove the bead, and tu put the projected rally ing-poinfc into suIb 
bauds.” 

c 2 
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—that iii'iere itiret-. should be held out to him to leave the 
Palace and to reside in the Kiitb, and that, if necessary,.this 
ailvantigo should ho purchased by tlie grant of an additional 


* tint nd. 

To all the leconmiondatiuns 


of the Governor-General—so far 


jus they concern this history—tlia Home Govem- 
" t nieut yielded tlu-ir consent. Permi&sion was then 
ntr- ' i ranted to the Lk-hli Agent to make known to 


1 ’iince Fukir-ud-din. at a confidential interview, 


wlmt were the intentions and wishes of the British Govern- 
j,,ont. A limiting. thcieforc, took place liotween the Prince 
mnl Sir Thomas Metcalfe; and I he former expressed, himself, 
according to official icporls, prepared to accede to the wishes of 
the (Jovennueut, “if invested with the title of King, and per¬ 
mitted to a'-sume the externals of royalty.” An agreement was 
then drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, and the work 
was done. It was, doubtless, pleasant tu the authorities to 
think that the heir had acceded willingly to all (he demands 
iiunlu upon him. But the fact is that ho consented to them 
with intense disgust, and that throughout tiro Palace there 
Were great consternation and excitement, and llrat no one was 
more vexed than the mother of the rival claimant, Queen 


Zinat-Mnhal, 


1 must {ass hastily over the next two or three years, during 
which the animosities of the Queen Ziuat-Mahal, 
ism. and of her son, Jawan Bakht, continued to fester 
I’ukir-'i'i-iim. under the irritations of a great disappointment. 

And ere long they were aggravated by the 
thought of a new grievance; for the King had eudeavouied in 
vain to induce the British Government to pledge itself to make 
1 o his favourites, alter Iris tlerfli. tiro same payments as he had 
settled upon them during his life. The intrigues which, if 
successful, would have secured to them so much at the expense 
of other.-, altogether failed. But the King lived on—lived to 
survive the heir whose succession was so distasteful to him. 
On the 10th of July, 18Mi, Prince Fukir-ud-din suddenly died. 
It was more than suspected that lie had been poisoned. lie 
was seized with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a di>h of curry. Extreme prostration aud debility ensued, 
and although the King’s physician, Assau-ullah, was called in, 
be could or would do nothing to restore the dying Prince; and 
in a little lime tiiere were lamentations in flic Hcir-Apparent’s 
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house, and tidings were convened to the l'.iluco th.it Fakir-ltd- 
din was dead/ 

How that night was spent in the apartments of Queen Zinat- 
Muhal can only he conjectured. Judged hy its rose Its, it must 
have heon a night of stilling intrigue and excited activity. 
For when, on the following day, riir Thomas Jlctmlfo waited 
on the King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his do-dre to see tho 
succession of Javan iiakhL roeognisod hy the lhitish Goveni- 
ment. Enclosed was a document purporting to convey a 
request from others of the King’s sons, that the offspring of 
Zirmt-Mahal, being’ endowed with “ wisdom, merit, learning, 
and good manners,” should take the place of tho Ileir-Apparent. 
Eight of the royal princes attached their seals to this address. 
Hot tho eldest of the surviving—Mirz.t Kurash by name—next 
day presented a memorial of his own, in which ho sot forth 
that his brethren had boon induced to sign the paper hy 
promises of increased money-allowances from the King, if they 
consented, and deprivation of income if they refused. An ouort 
also was made to bribe Mirzii Korash into acquiescence. Ho 
professed all filial loyalty to the King; declared his willingness 
to accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King might 
suggest; hut when he found that his father, instigated hy tho 
Queen Zinat-Mahal, was bent on setting him aside altogether, 
ho felt that there was nothing left for him hut, an appeal to the 
British Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to tho 
British. Agent, “my ruin and Lirtlnight are involved, I deem 
it proper to represent my case, hoping that in your report duo 
regard will he had to all the above circumstances. Besides 
being senior, I have accomplished a pilgrimage to Melckli, and 
hovo learned hy heart the Koran; and iny further attainments 
can he tested in an interview. 1 


* Tin; I’ulnce Diary of the day says: “Having felt hungry, the Prince 
imagined that an empty stomaoli promoted bile, am) partook of some I tread 
with curry gravy. when limm-rliuUly the vomitings inciuasLil, which produced 
great debility. Every remedy to afford relief pioved ineffectual, and II.R.II, 
rapidly sunk. Jlirzii linin' Daksh sent, fur Ilalcim As.-au-ulhih to pi escribe. 
The Hakim ndministu'ed a clyster, which, however, did no good. At six 
o'clock, the Heir-Apparent was in a moribund stale, and immediately after 
the noise of lamentation was heard in the direction of tho Hur-Apparent's 
residence, and news was bionght to tho Palace of H.R.H.’s uemUe. His 
Majesty expressed his sorrow. Tho Nawub Zinat-Mahal Begum condoled 
with his Majesty.” 
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By tliib time Lmd Cunning hart succeeded to 1 ho Governor- 
(Jimeruhliip, and :i now Council sate beside liim. 

T v, , l r" f Tin- whole question of tlic Dehli succession, thore- 
1 ' fore, was considered and debated by men unin¬ 

fluenced l>y any foicnoue expiessions of opinion. In truth, tlio 
qU“-4ieii was not a difficult one. The course which Lord Dal- 
lion-ic mutnl to puisne was appai i-utly tlio wisest comse; 
although he had tired, ill believing lhat tlie Muhammadans of 
Uppir India had Tin 1 in coring affection for tlie sovereignty of 
the House of Dchli ; and not less in supposing that Hie removal 
of the King and tlie lioyal Family from tlio Palace in the city 
would not he painful and humiliating to them. But, with 
laudable foihearam-e, he had yielded to the opinions of others, 
oven with the commission iu his hands to execute liis original 
tli signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delili question 
unsettled and undetermined in many of the most essential 
points. Jilin gin g a new eye to the contemplation of the great 
danger and the great abomination of the Dehli Palace, ho saw 
both, perhaps, even in larger dimensions than they had presented 
to the eye of bis predecessor. lie did not, therefore, hesitate to 
adopt as his own the views which Lord Polhonsie had recorded 
with respect, to the removal of the Family on the death of 
Bahadur bh,ih. “It is as desirable as over,” lie wrote, “that 
the l’alace of Delili.—-which is, in fact, tlio citadel of a large 
fortified town, and urgently required for military purposes— 
should be in the Lands of tiio Government of the country, and 
that the pernicious privilege of exemption from the law, which 
is conceded to the Crown connexions and dependants of tho 
King now congregated tlieie, should, in the interests of morality 
and good government, cease.” It was scarcely possible, indeed, 
that much difference of opinion could obtain among statesmen 
with respect to the political and military expediency of placing 
this groat fortified building, which dominated tlio city of Dehli, 
in the secure possession of British troops ; nor could there bo 
any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, in the interests 
id immunity, wo wore, bound to pull down all those screens and 
fences which had so long-shut out the abominations of tlio Palace 
from the light of day, aiul excluded from its murky recesses the 
saving processes of tho law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was still an open 
question. Lord Canning had spent only a few months in India 
and those few months had been passed in Calcutta. He had no 
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pot sonal knowledge of Ihu feelings of tlie princes or people of 
tipper India ; lint lie read in tire minutes of preceding members 
of the Government that the ti adit ions of the House of Tainmr 
hail become faint in men’s minds, if they had not been wholly 
effaced ; and he argued that if there was force in this when 
written, there must he greater force after a lapse of a ears, as 
there was an inevitable tendency in time to obliterate such 
memories. “The reasons.’ he said, “which induced a change 
of purpose in 1850 are not rally on record; + hut whatever then- 
may have been, the comae of time has assuredly strengthened 
the arguments by which the iir.st intentions were supported, 
and possibly lias removed the objection to it.” He 1'iirtlicr 
argued, that- as much hud already been done to strip the mock 
majesty of Dehli of the jmrple and gold with which it had once 
been bedizened—that as fust one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of Tuinim, 
had been torn from them, there could bu little difficulty in 
putting the finishing stroke to the work by abolishing the 
kingly title on the death of Bahadur Shall. “ The presents,” 
he said, “which were at one time offered to the King by the 
Governor-General and Cominander-iu-Chief have been discon¬ 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying Ids mark is now 
denied to him. The Governor-General’s seal no longor Lears 
a device of vassalago; and even the Native chiefs have been 
prohibited from using one. It has been determined that these 
appearances of subordination and dependence could not be kept 
up consistently with a due respect for the real and solid power 
of the British Government, and the same may be said of the 
title of King of Dehli, with the fiction of paramount sovereignty 
which attaches to it. . . . To recognise the title of King, and 
a claim to the external marks of royalty in a new pei'son, would 
be an act purely voluntary on the part of the Government of 
India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it would not be 
accepted as a grace or favour by any but the individual him¬ 
self. But,” added the Governor-General, “ whatever ho the 
degree of rank inherited, the heir whom in right and con¬ 
sistency the Government must lecoguise is the eldest surviving 
son of the King, Prince Mirzti Muhammad Korash, who has no 


* That is, not on record in India. The reasons tire fully stated above; 
but Lou! Calming npp.uent.ly did not know that tlie 11 Court's despatch” was 
really not tlieir despatch at all. 
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claims 1'iMin carlv reminiscences to pec tho unreal dignity of liis 
UiiiiM? .sustained*for another generation in his own person.” 

The policy to he observed having thus been determined, the 
GovorumMicm'r.il, with the full concurrence of his Council, 
nt net oiled to Lsue definite in-f motions for the guidance of his 
Ao'cnt. Tlio substance of them is thus slated : 

■* x. .Should it he nece'suy to send a reply to tlio King’s 
letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that the Cfovernnr- 
(ipiier.il cannot sanction the recognition of Muza Jawan Bakht 
US success, >r. 

o o. Mil/.! Mulitminunl Korasli must not he led to expect that 
his recognition will tnku place on the sumo terms as I’aldr-ud- 
din’s, and that dining the King’s lifetime no communication is 
to lie made, rutin r to iris Majesty, or to any other member of 
the family, touching fho succession. 

“ 3. On the King’s demise, Prince Mir/a Muhammad Korasli 
should ho informed that Government recognise him as tlio head 
of the family upon the same conditions as those accorded to 
Prince Miizd Fakir-ud-dm, excepting that, instead of the title 
of King, he should he designated and have the title of Shiili- 
z.idah.and that this communication should he made to him not 
in the way of writing, negotiation, or bargaining, which it is 
not the intention of the Governor-General in Council to admit, 
hut as the declaration of the mature and fixed determination of 
the Government of India. 

“ 4. A report to he made of the number of the privileged 
residents in the Palace; to how many the privilege would 
extend, if the sous and grundsous, hut no more distant relatives 
of any former King were admitted to it. 

** 5. Tlio sum ot fifteen thousand rupees per mensem from 
the family stipend to he fixed as the future asGgumont of the 
heir of the family.” 

Such, as represented hy official documents—such as they 
were then known to Lord Canning—were the 

iml.-mVii sf!lto prospcfla of tho Dohli Family at tlio 
close ot the year lSufi. But there was something 
besides reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, which 
may he recorded in this place. The King, stricken in years, 
would have been well conLcnt to end his days in quietude and 
peace. But the restless intriguing spirit of the Queen Zfnat- 
Mahal would not suffer tho aged monarch to drowse out tho 
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remainder of liis days. She never ceased to cling to tlxe hope 
that slio might still live to sec the recognition of her son as 
King of Delili, and she never ceased to intrigue, at home and 
abroad, hy the light of that pole-star of her ambition. One 
impediment had been removed by death. Another might, be 
removed in the same way. And if the British Government 
would not favour the claims of Jawan Baltht, other powerful 
Governments might he induced to hold out to him a helping 
hand. It was stated alter wards that the King had never 
resented the determination to exclude tlio Delili Family from 
the Palace, as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he 
had no care for the interests of his suecessor.~ But it has been 
shown that Queen Ziuat-Mahal was loud in her lamentations 
when it was known that Fakir-ud-din had surrendered this 
ancient privilege; for although she hated the recognised heir, 
she know that lie was not immortal; and changes of Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. There was 
still hope of tlio succession of Jawan Jlakht so long as the old 
King lived; and therefore she desired to maintain all -tho 
privileges of the Kingship unimpaired to the last possible 
moment of doubt and expectancy. 

Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes centred, was 
growing up with a bitter hatred of tho English in 
his heart. The wisdom, tho learning, the good 
manners of the Heir-expectant wore evinced by the pertinacity 
with which lie was continually spitting his venom at the English, 
lie did not hesitate to say, even in the presence of British sub¬ 
jects, that “ in a short time ho would have all tho English under 
his fcet.”j But his courage was not equal to his bitterness ; for 

" Evidence of Assan-ullah, on the tiial of the King of Delili. 

t See tho evidence of Mrs. Fleming, an English sergeant's wife, who thus 
recites an incident which nccuricd on the occlusion of a visit paid hy her 
to the Queen Zinat-Mahal: '•! was sittiug down with his eister-iu-tuv, ami 
Jawan Jlaklit was standing by with his w ire. My own daughter, Mrs. Scully, 
was alto present. 1 was talking with Jawan Bakht’s sister-in-law, when 
Mrs. Scully said to me, ‘Mother, do you hear wiiat this young rascal is 
saying? Ho is telling me that in a short time ho will have all tlio infidel 
English under his feel, and alter that ho will kill the Hindu?.’ Hearing 
this, I turned round to Jawan Baklit, and asked him, ‘ What is that yon tiro 
saying?’ lie replied that lie was only joking. I said 1 If what you threaten 
were to he tho ease, your head would he taken off first.’ Ho told me that 
tho Persians were coming to Dehli, and that wheu they did so we, that is, 
myself and daughter, should go to him, and he would save us. After tin's ho 
loi't us. I think this must have occurred about tire middle of April, 1S»7.” 
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if In wore ask'd wind he mount l>y such language, ho -would 
answer tli it he meant nothing. Ho was “ only iu sport ” Ho 
h nl ht-eii for years past imbibing the venom in the Zonaini, 
nndfi the ti nib no ns tuition of his mother, and ho was ever 
anxious to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the Queen’s 
apartments may, by the help of her agents, have been made to 
minify b -vend the Palace walls, it is not easy to conjecture. 
There is no proof that in or ah ait Heidi the question of succes¬ 
sion was regmhd with any interest by the people. It little 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another were recognised 
as th>' head of the Family and the recipient of the lion’s share 
of the pension. If attempts were made to excite the popular 
iei-lintr to manib.st itself on the side of Jaw an Hvkht, they were 
i. IimtI v a failure, lint there is at least some reason to think 
that the emissaries of the Palace had been assiduous in their 
efforts to stir into a blaze the smouldering iires of Muhammadan 
-ski], and to excite vague hopes of some great Avatar from the 
Hcftth-Wos-t, which would restore the fallen fortunes of tlio 
House of Dohli, and give again to the Muhammadans of India 
the wraith and honour of which they liad been deprived by the 
usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced there was 
unwonted excitement among the Muhammadans 
111 The ohHve newspapers teemed with 

vague hints of a something coining that, was to 
produce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the power 
of the English. Exaggerated stories of the Persian war, and 
most mendacious statements of reverses sustained by the 
English, were freely circulated and volubly discussed. At ono 
time it was said that tiro Persians had come down to Atak, aud 
at another that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war was, 
that the Shah of Persia had for five generations been accumu¬ 
lating munitions of war and neaping up treasure for the purpose 
of conquering India, and that the time had now come for action. 
Pvussia, it was said, liad placed its immense resources freely 
at the disposal of the tihah, A thoroughly appointed army of 
nearly half a million of men, with immense supplies of milit ary 
stores, had been sent to the aid of Persia; and if tho regular 
military forces of the Ozar wore not sufficient, a large contingent 
of IfctiHsian police would be sent to reinforce them.' There were 
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eager speculations, too, as to the course that would lie adopted 
liy the French and Ottoman Governments. “Most people,” it 
was declared in a Native newspaper, rejoicing in the name of 
the “ Authentic News.” “ say that the King of Franco and the 
Emperor of Turkey will lmth side, with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Tius.fiaus wore the real cause of the war; 
for, “ using the Persians as a cloak, they intend to consummate 
their own designs hy the conquest of Hindustan.” Other 
writers aflirmr-d that although Dust Muhannnid, Amir of Kabul, 
pretended to ho the friend of the English, and took their 
money and thoir arms, he was prepared to turn both against 
the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. Alike in the 
EazaerH and in the Lines—in the shops of the money-changers 
and in the vestibules of the Palace—these stories excited vague 
sensations of wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by 
the circulation of the prophecy, which took different shapes, 
but pointed in all to tho sumo result, that when the English 
had ruled in India for a hundred years they would be driven 
out, and a Native dynasty restored.' 

That tli© King was intriguing with tho Shall of Persia was 
reported in the month of March to flic Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces hy a aul,ns '' 
Native correspondent, who added: “In tho Palace, but nioro 
especially in tho portion of it constituting the personal apui'fc- 


* See the following, written liy Sir James Outran! in January, 1S5S: 
“ Wlmt amazing statements ami opinions one hems both in India ami in 
England. What can he more ridiculous than the cry that the rebellion wits 
caused by iko annexation of Oudli, or that it was solely u military mutiny " 
[This, it should bo observed, is address-, d to Mr. Mangles.] “ Our soldiers 
have deserted thoir standards and fought against us, hut rebellion did not 
originate with the SipiiliR The rebellion was set on foot by the Muham¬ 
madans, and that long before we rescued Oudh from her oppr p.sors. It 1ms 
been ascertained that prior to that Mnaulman fanatics traversed the land, 
reminding the faithful that it had been foictold in prophecy that a foreign 
nation would rule in India a hundred years, after which the true bdicvuN 
would regain their ascendancy. When the century olapst d, the Musaluuiu-i 
did their best to establish the truth of their prophet’s declaration, mid 
induced the Hindu Sipiihis, ever, ns you know, tin- most credulous und silly 
of mankind, to raise the green standard, and forswear their allegiance, on 
the ground that we had determined to make the whole of India involuntary 
converts t,o Christianity.” Aa to tin: text of the prediction, a Native news¬ 
paper, citing it as the prophecy of the “revered saint Shall Marnat-ullah.” 
puts it in these words, the original of which are in verm: “Aftertho fire- 
worshippers and Christiana shall have held sway over the whole pf Hindustan 
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itif'iits rtf the King, 1 lie subject of conversation, night and day, 
i.' the eaily airivnl of the Persians,’ Hasan Askarij" lias, 
jiiirruiHT, ivnpi’t seed tlie King with the belief that lie lias 
Jonii 1, through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of I’eisia will to n certainty extend to Dehli, or rather 
nv 1 r the whole of Hindustan, and that the splendour of the 
f-over‘iiinty of Dehli will twain revive, as the sovereign of 
Persia will bestow the crown upon the King. Throughout the 
Palace, hut particularly to the King, this lielief has been the 
cause of great rejoicing, so much so, that prayers are offered 
and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entelY 1 upon the dally performance, at an hour and a half 
before suus"t, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite 
tin- arrival of the Persians and the expulsion of tiro Christians.” 

This warning was, of course, disregarded. A rooted confidence 
in our own strength and security, and a haughty contempt for 
tiro machinations of others, was at that timo a condition of 
English statesmanship. It was iho rule—and I fear it is still 
the rule—in such a case to discern only tho exaggerations and 
absurdities with which such statements are crusted over. The 
British officer to whom such revelations arc nuido sees at a 
glance nil that is preposterous and impossible in them ; and ho 
dismisses thorn as mere follies. lie will not suffer himself to 
sco that there may be grave and significant truths beneath the 
outer crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin received the letter announcing that the King 
of Dehli was intriguing with the Shah of Persia, and that tho 
latter would ere long restore the monarchy of the Muglml, 
ho laughed the absurdity to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among 
the curiosities of his administration. He did not consider that 
the simple fact of such a belief being rife in Dehli and tho 


fi>r n him Irul years, and when injustice and opiurn-iou Bliall prevail in. their 
trim mm nt, .ur And) pilm-e shall be bom, who will l'iile forth tmimuhauLlv 
to day them.” 

* It was stabd. how'-ver, iii c-vidi nco on tlie King's trial, that the war 
with Pei.-ia hud curbed vuy little bib n A in tho Pnlttcc. Assau-ullall, tho 
Kin pa physician, ••aid, that tlie Xat.vo new-pape vs, corning into the Palace, 
reporte l the pingrensot' the war, but that “ tins King never seemed to evince 
uny mailed mti-u-st osin way or the otlier.” 

t This nrnn was a Muhamiundan Piiest of the Hereditary Priesthood, who 
dwelt rear tlie IMili Gate of the 1‘aLice, and was ever active in eneouiagiiig 
intrigues with Persia. ' ” 
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neighbourhood was something not to ho disregarded. It in 
reality very little mattered whether the King of Dehli and the 
Shah of Persia were or were not in communication with each 
other, so long as the Muhammadans of Upper India believed 
that they were. It is the state of holing cngendeied hy such 
a belief, not the fact, itself, that is really significant and 
important. But theie is nothing in which English statesman¬ 
ship in India fails more egregiously than in this incapacity to 
discern, or unwillingness to incognito, the prevailing sentiments 
of tho people hy whom our statesmen aie surrounded. The 
letter sent to tho Lieutenant-Governor of the Ninth-Western 
Provinces was pi educed, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of tho King of Dehli ; but tho recorded history of 
this document is, that it was “ found among tho p ipers ot tho 
lute Mr. Colvin.'’ 

The stoiy of the correspondence between the King ofDelili 
and the Shah of Pei si a was not a mtic fable. 

Authentic record of such transactions is lately to 
bo obtained, and history must, therefore, fall back 
upon evidence ■which may not be altogether conclusive. Tho 
facts, however, appear to bo these.' 1 'The power of Muhamma¬ 
danism is greatly weakened by sectarian divisions. A Siuii 
hates a Slnah, or a Shiah hates a Suni, almost as much as either 
hales a Christian. Tho King of Dehli was a Snni, whilst the 
King of Ondh and tho Shah of Persia were Sliiahs. Now it 
happened that, whilst Bahadur Shall was in great tribulation 
because ho could not persuade tho English Government to 
gratify the cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was 
minded to become a Shiah. There were some members of his 
family settled in Oudh, who were also of this persuasion. 
Whether by invitation, or whether of his own motion, is not 
very apparent; but one of thorn, the King’s nephew, MirzA 
Haidar by name, accompanied hy a brother, visited Lis majesty 
at Dehli, and carried hack on his return tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and that the Mughal sought to be 
admitted within the pale of tho Shiah religion. This man was 
known in tho Dehli Palace as one rejoining in intrigue. It 
could not have been difficult to peisuade the old King that ihe 


* Tlu-y are mainly deiived from the evidence of As-im-ullaL, die King's 
physician, of all the ivitnes-es on the tiial ot Bell blur Shull tie 1 moot nrcuutto 
uuu Uuslw 01 [hy. I tec no reason to ijw tion linatatun uts. 
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fact r>f Ida conversion might lie turned to good account, and 
tint, if nothing else would cumo of it, it would make the Sliiilt 
of I’cr-ia and the King of Oudh more willing to assist him in 
the troubles and perplexities by which he was surrounded. It 
is probable ihat he had no very clear notion of what might 
cmie of such an alliance—no very strong hope that it would 
tud in the orerfhmw of the English—hut he was readily 
piTsuaihd to uddie.-s lodels lo the King of Persia, and to 
d( ••pateh them secretly liv confidential agents. And this was 
done before the emissaries from liaklmao had taken ilieir 
ip parim'e. There is a suspicion also that ho sent letters to 
llussid; hut, if he did, in all probability they never reached 
their destination. There was, however, from that time a vague 
belief in the Palace that both the Persians and the Eussians 
wen- coming to the deliverance of the King, and that ere long 
lio would again be surrounded by all the splendour that 
ii radiated the Mtighul throne in the meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, wore well known 
iu Tk-lili in the curly monllis of 1857 ; and the impression which 
they produced on the minds of the people was strengthened 
by the sight of a proclamation which was posted on the Jdmi 
Masjid in the middle of the month of March. This proclamation 
purporting lo have been issued by the King of Persia, set forth 
that a Persian army was coming to release India from the 
grasp of the English, and that it behoved all true Muhammadans 
to gird up their loins resolutely, and lo light against the uu- 
believeis.’’ The name of Muhammad Sddikwas attached to it; 
but none know who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an in significant affair; though it bore rude illustrations 
representing a sword and a shield, it does not appear to have 
pi educed any gnat excitement in Dehli, and the attention 
which it attracted was short-lived, for the paper, after a lapse 


* Tt is wi ll known that a copy of a proclamation addie-sul to Muham¬ 
mad,.ns generally, arcing a war of ixtcimiimtion against tho English, was 
murid in till' tint of the Persian prince at Moh.imrah.iaftor the engagement 
which took place tin re. in the spring of 1857. There was no special refinance 
in Ibis document to the restoration of the Hchli soveic-ignty; it called upon 
“ the old and the young, the email and the great, the wise and the ignoi&nt, 
tire ryot and the i-ipiihi, all without exception to arise in defence of th© 
otthfidnx faith of the Prophet.” Atti r.vsnh it was fi.mkly acknowledged 
hv she i'l isi III Hnvmiment that they hail attempted to create a diversion 
against us in lul'a—snrh |,v :jadieuts being all fair in war. 
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of a few hours, was lorn down by order of the magistrate. * 
But the Native newspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mysterious hints 
or with obscure comments, obviously intended, in sonic instances 
to ho read in a contrary sense. Them was in these effusions 
hostility to the British (lovcrmucnt—but hostility driven by 
fear to walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication had been 
addressed to tho rou gist rate, informing him that in the eivnrsn 
of a few weeks Kashmir would be taken ; the intent being, it is 
said, to signify that the Kashmir (late of Delhi would bo in thu 
hands of the enemies of the British Government, '(’here was 
plainly a very excited state of public feeling about Ilelili. Tho 
excitement was, doubtless fomented by some inmates of tho 
Palace; and the King’s Guards convulsed with tho irfipiihis of 
the Company, and the talk was stdl of a something coming. 
But Bahadur Shah, in the spring of lb,17, was never roused 
to energetic action. Much was dono in his name of which ho 
knew nothing, and much besides which ho weakly suffered. 
And aa, in that month of May, nows camo from Mimth that 
there was great excitement among the soldiery, and some of 
the Native officers at Dehli were summoned to take part in tho 
great on-coming trial, those who sat, at tho King’s door talked 
freely about the revolt of the Native army, and in the vestibules 
of the Palace it was proclaimed that tho dynasty of the Mughuls 
would soon ho restored, and that all the high offices of citato 
would bo held by the people of tho country.f 


* See evidence of Sir Theophiius Metcalfe. It was stated, however, in 
ttie Native japers, that the proclamation, was posted up in thu streets and 
lanes of tlie city. * 

t Moltand T.al, the King’s secretary, said: “X don’t know whether any 
direct, proposals camo to the prisoner, hut tho King’s pn-souat attendants, 
sitting about the entrance to his piivnto apartments, iisfd to converse among 
themselves, and say that very soon, utmost iuuue.dia.tely, the army would 
revolt and come to tho palace, when the Government of tin: King would ho 
re-established, and all the old servants would he greatly promoted and 
advanced in position amt emoluments.’’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

TI!E OUlr.llLAlC AT JIll'Atir. 

Yi'un tlic vague feeling of oxcitemen L above described was 
gathering strength and consiste ncy at Duhli, and the ‘•some¬ 
thing- coming ” appeared to he approaching ueaior and rtoaivr, 
■•vents weie ■!■ vt loping thotn.-elves in the great military station 
of Miratli, thirty miles distant, which wore destined to precipi¬ 
tate a more momentous ciisis in the imperial city than had been 
anticipated by the inmates of the Palace. The Native troops at 
that great Ilead-quarters station were suiouhleiing into re¬ 
bellion, and the Sipilii War was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded, 1 when it expanded into 
detailed proportions, took this disastrous shape. 

The 3id Regiment of Native Cavalry was commanded l,y 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth. Ho had graduated in 
the regiment, and had soon some service with it, 
rti’ry. hut ho had never earned the entire conMenou 
of ofticers or men. Ho was not wanting in in- 
Ar j ! I" 7 telligeneo or in zeal, hut he lacked temper and 
dkorcfioi), and the tin question able honesty of 
his nature vat. of that qn< rulou«, irritable cast which makes 
a man oiteii uncharitahle and always unpopular. Ho had a 
quick ej r o for blots of every kind; unci, being much addicted to 
newspaper writing, m-hlom failed to makes thorn known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth that the 
Ren gal Army was hovering on the brink of mutiny. He had, 
in the earlier part of the year, visited tlie great fair at Hard war, 
where the disaffection of the ltdh Regiment had been freely 
discussed, lie liad afterwanls gone to Masuri, where he learnt 
irm.ii day to day what was passing al Ambulah. and ho was so 
impressed hy what he heard respecting the general state of tlie 
Sipdlii regiments and their readiness for revolt, that lie had 


* AhI^ v»l. i- 
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written to tho Commander-iii-Chief to infnnu him of tho 
dangerous slate of the Army. Hut when (he general ruder 
wont forth that (he men were no longer to hi to the cur (ridges, 
Colonel iSinyth thought that tlie opportunity was one of which 
ho should avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and lie therefore held rho parade of the 24th of April, 
with results which have been already dewribedA 

Not so thought the officer commanding the fill ruth division of 
the Army. General Hewitt was an old Com¬ 
pany's officer, who had risen to high rank liy the 
slow process of regimental and army promo'inn, 
and who in quiet times might have drowsed through the years 
of his employment on the Staff without manifesting any 
remarkahle incapacity for command. Tim burden of nearly 
seventy years was aggravated by the obesity of his frame and 
tho inertness of his habits. But he was a, kiml-hcarted, 
hospitable man, liked by all, and by some lcspceted. It was 
Iris desire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make them 
pleasant. Ho lamented, therefore, that Colonel Sniyth had 
made that crucial experiment, upon the fidelity of his regiment 
whitdi had resulted in open mutiny. “ Oh ! why did you have 
a parade?” ho said to tho Colonel. “My division has kept 
quiet, and if you had only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 

11 was necessary, however, after what had occurred, in an 
official point of view to do something. So lie 
ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to he assembled. 

The Court was composed of six members, four of 
whom were Native officers of the Infantry, and two Native 
officers of the Cavalry. The witnesses examined, including 
those who had manufactured and served out tho cartridges, said 
that there was nothing objectionable in them—nothing that 
could offend tlve religions scruples of Hindu or Muhammadan—- 
nothing tlial in any way differed from the composition of tho 
cartridges which the Sipdhis had been using fur years. Tlie 
oldest troupers in the regiment, Hindu and Muhammadan, wero 
examined; but they could give no satisfactory account of the 
causes of alarm and disaffection in tho regiment. They could 
only say that a general impression of impurity existed. One 
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IfuMilnuni hooper, with much insolence of luauner, blustered 
out, ‘-I have doubts about the cartridges. They may look 
i.\ai tiy like the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fat lias 
nut 1 c't n Min ared over them?” But the next witness who was 
“vmiined—a Hindu—took one of the cartridges into his hand 
and handled it freely, to show that in his eyes there was nothing 
offensive in the new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of 
Inquiry elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before. But it was not the palpable, but the 
impalpable—a vague and voiceless idea—that had driven the 
regiment to mutiny. That which the troopers dreaded was not 
pollution, but opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
tb wciation to their faith or of injury to their caste, but by the 
thought of what their comrades would say of them. In a 
niilitaiy sense, iu an official sense, all this was unreasonable in 
the extreme; but every man fell, in his inmost heart more than 
ho could explain in intelligible words, and the shadow of a 
great fear was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the (Joint of Inquiry were sent to Head- 
Quarters; and whilst the orders of the Commander-m-Chief 
wore-awaited, the Eighty-the were dismissed from duty, and 
ordered to abide in their Lines. There was, then, for a little 
space, a fever of expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, 
and oath-1 likings there may have been in the Sip&his’ quarter 
during that long week of waiting, can be only dimly con¬ 
jectured ; but one form of expression, in which their feelings 
declined themselves, was patent to all. It was written in 
dm meters of lire, and blazed out of the darkness of the night. 
Prom the verandahs of their houses the European officers saw 
these .significant illuminations, and knew what they portended. 
The burnings had commenced on the evening preceding the fatal 
parade of the 24tli of April, when an empty hospital had been 
fired/ Then followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sipahi named Brijmohan Singh, who had been tho 
liret to practise the new mode of using tho cartridges, was burnt 
down. This man (the sou of a pig-keeper), who had been dis¬ 
missed from an Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had 
enlisted under a new name in the 3rd Cavalry, and had managed 
So to ingratiate himself with the Commanding Officer, that ho 


Colonel Smyth says it Was a lloise-lluspitul. 
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was seldom absent from the Colonel's bungalow. To tlio whole 
regiment, and especially to its liigh-casto men, this was au 
offence and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the 3rd than the fact that 
this man’s house was burnt down hy the troopers of his own 
regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, during this 
first week of May, there was much excitement and dhion-sion. 
There was plainly a very disagreeable entanglement of events 
out of which it was not easy to see the way, anil people said 
freely that it ought never to have arisen. Jhitspermlufion with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than censure with 
respect, to the Past. What, it was asked, would bo the is.-no of 
the reference to Head-Quarters V The more general belief was, 
that orders would come for the dismissal of tlie recusant 
troopers ; but even this, it was thought, would he a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sympathy, to 
rebellion. It was an interval which might have been turned by 
our English officers to good account in soothing the feelings of 
their men, and explaining everything that was of a doubtful or 
suspicious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a wise 
foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accomplish this good 
object; but others believed that all was right, that there was 
no likelihood of their regiments being driven either by their 
fears or their resentments to revolt against the Law; and 
they drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was hilt 
an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mismanagement 
of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, and that the general 
temper of the Native troops at Mirath was all that could be 
desired. 

In the first week of May tlio instructions so eagerly looked 
for were received from the Head-Quarters of the 
Army. The Hat of General Anson had gone forth T Mautai rt ' 
from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was-to he assembled at Mirath for the trial of the Eighty-five. 
The prisoners wore then confined in an empty hospital, and a 
guard of their own regiment was placed over them. The 
tribunal before which they were to he brought up for trial was 
composed of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Muham¬ 
madans and nine were Hindus. Ton of these members were 
furnished by the regiments at Mirath—Artillery, Cavalry, and 
'Infantry ; five came from the Infantry regiments at Dehli. On 

n 2 
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tli<; dill nf May the Court commenced its bit tings,^ and 
• outinued its I'l'nijeeiliiign on tho two following days. The 
ex.uuinullon of b'nluiiel Smyth and tiro other witnesses for tlio 
op stciitioii elicited no now facts, and, indeed, the whole case of 
military disobedience was so clear, that the trial, though it was 
protracted during three days, was little more than a grim 
formality. Every man felt that his condom nation was certain, 
and sullenly abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth 
no defence which either Law or Discipline could acocpt. But 
when the ITavildar Alultadiu Singh pleaded, on behalf of him¬ 
self and comrades, that they suspected some fold design because 
their Commandant took so much pains to convince them that it. 
was nil right, and to induce them to tire the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in the argu¬ 
ment. If there was nothing in the ammunition different from 
that which they had always used, why, it was asked, should 
the proceedings of the Colonel have been so different ?| But in 
effect the defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes¬ 
sion, and tho Court, by a vote of fourteen members against one, 
found tho Eighty-five guilty, and sentenced them to imprison¬ 
ment and hard labour for ten years. But with this thero wont 
forth a recommendation to “ favourable consideration on account 
of the good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding tlio cart- 
lidgi s.” 


1 Tlio charge you-. "For having at Jihatli, on the 2ith of April, 1S57, 
si rurally and individually disobeyed tlio lawful command af Ilnur superior 
• dicer. Iirevct-1 'olnn.-l (_J. M. C. Smyth, commanding tlio drd Regiment of 
Light Cavalry, by not having taken the cartridges tendered to each of them 
individually for use that day on parade, when ouleied by Colonel Smyth to 
take the told carts idges.” 

t The ftiUiio ditliculty suggest!d it-elf la the Court. Colonel Smyth was 
inked, ■■ Why did you tell tlio men that they would have to firo, instead ot 
merely ordirir.g flam to do ,-oV” Colonel Smyth’s answer was: “Tlio 
parade w is ia nidi is the day before, and entered in tile order-book ns usual, 
uud each man was ordered to receive threo cailridgcs. I wished to show 
tin ni the new way of loading without putting the cartridges to tho mouth, 
and attended tho parade for that purpose. Winn I came on parade, tlio 
Adjutant inforsiud me flint the men had not taken their cartridges, and it 
was on that account I endured the Ilavildar-Major to take a cartridge and 
load anil firo before them; and it was then, also, that I said, that when tlio 
whole Army heard of tin* way af loading they would he much pleased, and 
exclaim, ‘ Wall! wall!’” 
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The proceedings wont up, in duo course, to the (tenoral 
commanding the Division, and IIewitt approved 
and confirmed tliu sentence. “1 would willingly ' I , 1 Tih- nt 'Ii ’’ 
attend,” lib remarked, “ to tiro red mum lidiiliun of 
the Court, if I could find anything in tliu conduct of tin* 
prisoners that would warrant me in so doing. Their Turner 
good character has bum 1/lasted by present liiishchiiviuur, and 
their having allowed themselves to he influence! by vague 
reports instead of attending to the advice and obeying the 
orders of their Emopean superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from these pro¬ 
ceedings that these misguided men, after consultation together 
on the night of the 23rd of April, ltid7, came to the resolution 
of refusing their cartridges. Having so far forgotten their 
duty as soldiers', their next step uas to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not, lake their cirtridges unless 
the whole of the tumps in the station would do so likewise. 
/Some of them even had the insolence to desire that firing 
parades might be deferred till tire agitation about cartridges 
among the Native troops had como to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the morning of the 
24th, and there consummated the crime for which they are now 
about t.o suffer, by repeatedly refusing cartridges that had been 
made as usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, too, 
by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no grease on them 
— that they woro old ones, and exactly similar to what had been 
in use in the regiment for thirty or forty years. Even now 
they attempt to justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by 
alleging that they had doubts of the cartridges. There lias 
been no acknowledgment of error—no expression of regret—no 
pleading for mercy.” “ To tho majority of the prisoners,” 
therefore, it was added, “no portion of tlio sentence will be 
remitted. I observe, however, that some of them arc very 
young, and I am willing to make allowance for their having 
been misled by their more experienced comrades, and under 
these circumstances I remit one-lialf of the sentonco passed 
upon the following men, who have not boon more than live 
years in the service.” And then followed the names of eleven 
young troopers, whose term of imprisonment was commuted tz 
five yeais. The sentence was to bo carried into effect at 
daybreak on tho fith of May. 

Tho morning dawned, lowering and gnsty, and tho troops of 
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the Mi'ratU Brigade were drawn up on the ground of the 60th 
Hides to see the prisoners formally dismissed to 
M y». tlieir doom. The 3rd Cavalry had received their 
ui-s'ntr-me! orders to attend unmounted. The European, troops 
and the Artillery, with tlieir field-guns, wore 
?<> disposed as to threaten instant death to the Bipahis on the 
first symptom of resistance. Under a guard of Kifles and 
Carabineers, the Eighty-five weie then brought fonvard, clad 
in their regimental uniforms—soldiers still; and then the 
sentence was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements were taken from them, and their 
uniforms were stripped from tlieir backs. Then the armourers 
and tin- smiths came forward with their shackles and their 
tools, and soon, in the presence of that groat concourse of their 
old comrades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was a pitoous 
spectacle, and many there were moved with a, great compassion, 
when they saw the despairing gestures of those wretched moil, 
among whom were some of the very flower of the regiment— 
soldiers who had served the British Government in trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who hail never beforo 
wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up their hands and lifting 
up tlieir voices, the prisoners implored the General to have 
mercy upon them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a 
doom. Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they turned 
to their comrades and reproached them for quietly suffering 
this disgrace to descend upon them. There was not a Sipahi 
present wlm did not feel the rising indignation in his throat. 
But in the presence of those loaded field-guns and those 
grooved rifles, and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there 
could not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the custody of a 
guard of their own countrymen ; the parade was dismissed ; 
and the Sipahis, Cavalry arid Infantry, went, silent and stem, 
to tlieir work, to talk over the incidents of that mournful 
morning pmade,* 


, * Lnul Canning's commentary mi these proceedings may lie given here: 

/“The riveting of tin* men’s fetters on parade, occupying, as it (lid, several 
hours, in the presence of many who were already ill-disposed, and many who 
believed in the cartridge futile, must have atmi'g the brigade to tiro quick. 
The eOBMgiiiiig the eighty-five prisoudis, after £>ucli a ceremony, to the gaol, 
with n a other than a Native guard over them, was, consitleiing the nature of 
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It was Saturday. So fur as English eyes eoulil see or Engli-di 
liraius could understand, the day passed quietly over. Thu 
troop-captains of the 3rd Cavalry visited the prisoueis in the 
gaol, which was situated at a distance of about two miles fiom 
the cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of com¬ 
munication between them and the outer world. It was their 
duty to adjust the balances of the Sipulns’ pay, and they were 
anxious, in the kindness of their hearts, to arrange tiro settle¬ 
ments of tlie prisoners' debts, and to carry any mess ijy s which 
the men might desire to send to the families ftom whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was going mi in tin* gaol 
wild reports wore flying about tire Bazaar's, and there was a 
great fear in the Lines, for it was said that the Europeans were 
about to take possession of the magazines, and that the two 
thousand fetters, of which Humour had spoken before, were 
now ready, and that the work of the morning was only an 
experiment and a beginning. But the shades of evening fell 
upon Mi rath, and the English residents, after their uccustornel 
ride, met each other at dinner, and talked cheerfully and con¬ 
fidently of the Past and the Puturo. At one dinner-table, 
where the Commissioner and his wife and the Colonel of the 
11th Sipaliis were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had Leon placarded with a Muhammadan 
proclamation calling upon the people to rise against the English. 
But the general feeling was one of indignant disbelief, and each 
man went to his home and laid his head upon his pillow as 
tranquilly as though from one end of Mrratli to another there 
had been no hitter resentments to be gratified, in the breasts of 
/my hut the manacled, harmless, helpless prisoners in the great 
gaol. 

I nurst partse here, a little space, for the Letter- explanation 
of what follows, to speak of tiro great Cantonment 
ofMrmth. This military station was one of the The rrtath 
tuost extonsivo m India. If, covered au area of 
some five miles in circumference, the space being- divided by a 
"great mall or esplanade, along which ran a deep nahi, or 
ditch, cutting the station into two separate parallelograms, the 
one containing the European and the other the Native force. 


their offence, ami tiro known temper of a part of the Army, a fully that is in- 
v/jucoivnlile .’—Litter to Mr. Vernon Smith, June. 5, 1X57. 

< nre. 
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The Europe,tn Lines were on tho northern quarter of JVIiTatli, 
the Artillery I5.ivr.u-ks Ijcin*? to the light, the Dragoons to the 
left, (tint the Bilks in the centre. Between the barracks of the 
two last st<'Oil the station church; ft great plain or parado- 
g round stretching out still further to the northward. The 
r-.ip.ihi Lines lay to the smith of the cantonment, and between 
what may he called the European and Native quarters there 
was an intervening space covered with simps and houses, sur¬ 
rounded by gardens and trees. Still further to the southward 
liv the city. The officers of the European regiments and 
Artillery ofticcTS occupied bungalows along tiro northern line, 
whilst the Sipiihi officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier's house was on the right, not fur from the 
Artillery Barracks and Mess-1 louse. The Creneral’s residence 
was neaVor to tlm Native Lines. The most noticeable features 
of the whole, and those which it is most important to bear in 
mind in the perusal of what follows, are the division of the 
great cantonment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the Native Lines, and tho probability therefore 
of much that was pissing in the latter being wholly unknown 
to the occupants of tho former. 

The fierce May sun rose on tho Sahhath morning, and the 
English residents prepared themselves to attend 
Miy w* the ministrations of their religion in tho station 
church. Thorn was, indeed, a lull; hut tho siguts 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there was some¬ 
thing in the air. In the European barracks it- appeared that 
there was a general desertion of the Native servants, whoso 
business if Was to administer to tho wants of the while soldiery, 
and in the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition on 
the part of their domestics, especially of those who had heen 
hired at- MtTuth. to absent themselves from their masters’ 
houses. But these tilings were observable at the time only as 
accidental drenmstauec-s of little significance, and the morning 
service was performed and tlie mid-day heats were lounged 
through, as in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
gre.it mass of the people, the English could see nothing of an 
unwonted character on that Sunday afternoon; but in the 
Lines of the Native soldiery, in the populous Bazaars, and even 
in the surrounding villages there were signs of a great commo¬ 
tion. The very children could see that something was about to 
happen. Muu of a'l kinds were arming themselves. Tho 
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dangerous ela-ses weiv in a state of unwonted excitement ami 
activity. Many people of hail character had euiue iu from the 
adjacent hamlets, and even from more remote places, as though 
they discerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of tho Linos and the Bazaais wore men 
agitated hy emotions of the most varied character. Hatred of 
tho English, desire for revenge, religious enthusiasm, thirst, for 
plunder, were all at work within them; hut paramount over all 
was a nameless fear ; for, over as tlio day advanced, tho report 
gained strength that tho English soldiery, amn-d to the teeth, 
would soon he let loose amongst them: that every sip.ilii he fore 
nightfall would have fetters on his wrists; that the I’euplc 
would be given up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time came for evening service, 
and the English ('haplains prepared themselves fur their minis¬ 
trations. One has narrated how, when he was about to start 
with his wife for the station church, the Native muse warned 
them that there, was danger, and besought her mistress to 
remain at home. The woman said that There would he a light 
with the Sipahis, hut. the Chaplain listened incredulously to 
the statement, and taking his wife and children with him, 
entered his carriage, and was driven to church.* In the 
elnireh-eompound he met his colleague and other Christian 
people with a look of anxious inquiry on tlieir pale, scared faces. 
It was plain that the warning by which it was endeavoured to 
stay his progress was something move than an utterance of 
vague suspicion or senseless fear. Sounds and sights had 
greeted tho church-goers on their way which, could not he 
misinterpreted. Tho unwonted rattling of musketry on that 
Sabbath evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the hurrying 
to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic struck looks of 
the uuarrno 1, the columns of smoke that wore rising against the 
fast-darkening sky, all told the same story. The Native troops 
at Mirath had revolted. 


It will never he known with certainty whence arose tlio first 
promptings to that open and outrageous rebellion 
of which these sounds and sights were tho signs. nleSiUUfsf 
What meetings and conspiracies thoro may have 
Leen in the Lines—whether there was any organised scheme 


* Sun the Chaplain's (Mr. KdUou’h) Narmtivu. Hr left his v.ife anil 
vhilihvn in a place of safely on the wav to church. 
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for the release of tlio pu-umm'% tho burning of cantonments, and 
the murder of all the Christian officers, can he only dimly cou- 
iecturcd. The probabilities arc* at, variance with tlio assumption 
that the Native troops at iMimtli deliberately launched them¬ 
selves into an enlf-fpiFe of so apparently despot ate a character. 
'With a largo body of English troops—Horse, Foot, and Artillery 
— to confront them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable 
hop, 4 could there be of escape from swift and crushing retri¬ 
bution ' They knew the temper and the power of English 
soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of inaction of which 
tie* r.iH afl'oided no example. There -was not a station iii 
India at which an outbreak of Native troops could appear to be 
so hopeless an experiment as in that great military cantonment, 
which had bci rune the Head-Quarters of the finest Artillery 
Jieghmmfc in the world. But this very feeling of our over¬ 
powering strength at Miratb may have driven the Sip&his into 
the great panics of despair, out of which came the spasm of 
madness which produced such unexpected results on that 
Sabbath night. There bad been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect that the 
Europeans were about to fall suddenly on the S’ipdlii regiments, 
to disarm them, and to put every man of them in chains. In 
fear and trembling they were looking for a confirmation of this 
niBiow in every movement of tho English troops. When, 
thine fore, the liOth Biflea were assembling for church parade, 
the Sip,ibis believed that the dreaded hour had arrived. 
Tho 3rd Cavalry wore naturally the most excited of all. 
Eighty-five of their fellow-sokliers were groaning in prison. 
Sonow, shame, and indignation were strong within them lbr 
their comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had been 
taunted by the courtesans of tho Bazaar, who asked if they 
were men to sutler their comrades to wear such anklets of iron ; f 
and they believed that what they had seen on the day before 
was but a foreshadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, 


* This is st.itt d very distinctly by Mr. J. G. Wilson (nil excellent authority) 
in iiiu intoirtting Murmkibiul Report. “Ami now,” he writes, “tlio bail 
lines’ t,milts were hum cl far and wide, and the rest of the regiment was 
assailed with words like these: ‘Your hrotlncn have been ornamented with 
these anklets and incarcerated; and for what? Because they would nut 
swerve fiom their mt (1; and you, cowards as you are, sit still indifferent to 
your fate. If ym have un atom ol‘manhood in"you. go anil release them.” 
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whilst the European soldiers wero preparing themselves for 
church. parade, the Native troopers were mounting tlieir horses 
and pricking forward towards the great gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent, that a fatal error had 
been committed. There were no European soldiers 
posted to protect the prison-house in which were 
the condemned malefactors of the Sipahi Army. 

The prisoners had been given over to the “civil power,"’ and ail 
additional guard, drawn from the 2ot.h Sipahi ilegiment, had 
been placed over the gaol. The troopers knew what was the 
temper of that regiment. They had no fear lor the result, so 
they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse fully accoutred, 
some in their stable dresses with only watering rein and horse¬ 
cloth on their charges, but nil armed with sabre and with 
pistol. Soon under the walls of the gaol—soon busy at their 
work—they mot with, as they expected, no opposition. The 
rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry around the 
gratings of the cells in ■which their comrades were confined, 
they wrenched out the iron bars and helped the prisoners 
through the apertures. A Native smith struck off their chains, 
and once again free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their 
deliverers, and rode hack to ‘the Lines. The troopers of the 
ord Cavalry at that time had no other work in hand but the 
rescue of thoir comrades. The other prisoners in the gaol were 
not released, the buildings were not fired, and the European 
gaoler and his family were left unmolested,’ 11 


* There are conflicting statements on the subject nf the release of the 
prisoners in the new gaol. Ur. O’Callaghan (“ Sniftered Chapters on thu 
Indian Mutiny”) asserts that not only the eighty-five, but nil the other 
prisoners had bean released by the iuluntry guard before tho cavalry arrived. 
When the troopers arrived, lie says, “ After their rapid and furious gallop at 
tho gaol, they found thoir comrades already released mid emerging from 
incarceration, and the general crowd nf felons also rushing rapidly forth to 
join in the the, pillage, and slaughtoi.” But Mr. Cunuuiaaionei Williams, 
in his very circumstantial official report, says that the troopers “dug out of 
the wall the gratings of some of tho windows of the ward in which the eigllty- 
iive mutineers were confined, and took their comrades away, tho guard of the 
:i()tli accompanying, and the armed guard of the gaol soon followed. None 
of the other convicts, in number about eight hundred, were released by tho 
cavalry troopers, nor was any injury done by them to (he buildings.” lint ho 
a Ida, “About thiee hundred or four bundled tjipnliis released (ho convicts 
from the old gaol, which is between the city and the Native lines, and which 
<.miinincd about seven hundred and twenty prisoners altogether.” 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments hail broken into open 
revolt. The tJiji.iliiH of the lltli and the 20th 
Kl ir'it-i 11 "* weie in ;i state of wild excitement. Maddened 
hy their feru'M—expecting every moment that the 
Eni’npians would he upon them—believing- that there was one 
great design in our hearts to manacle the whole of them, and, 
pi rhaps, to send them as convicts across the Muck water, they 
th.night that the time had come for them to strike for Lheir 
I iherties. for their lives, for their religions. So it happened 
that when the excitement in the Lines was made known to 
some of our English officers, and they went, down, as duty hade 
them, to endeavour to allay it, they found that the men whom 
they laid oime regarded as docile children had Leon suddenly 
turned into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
►Sunday evening, rode down to the Sipahis’ Lines was Colonel 
.Einuis, who commanded the lltli. A good soldier, beloved by 
officers and by men, he had the old traditionary faith in the 
Sipahis which it became those, who had served with them and 
know their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the boliuf of 
the loyalty of Ids regiment, Finnis, with other officers of his 
corps, went into the midst of them to remonstrate and to 
dis-made. He was speaking to his men, when a 
i- '! soldier of the 20th discharged his musket and 
wounue‘1 the ( olunels iiorse. Presently anotlior 
musket, was discharged into Ids body. The ball entered at his 
1 >aek; he fell from his horse, and a volley was fired into 
him. Fie died, ‘‘ riddled with Indicts.” Thus the Sipahis of 
the ‘doth laid slain the Colonel of tiie lltli llugiment, and the 
bullats of the former had been scattered in the ranks of the 
latter. For a little space the two regiments looked at each 
other; but there was no doubt of the issue. The 11th broke 
into open revolt, and fraternised with their comrades of 
the 2d tin 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Mlruth had now 
revolted. The Sipahis of the Infantry and the 
tiji ltoiuiu troopers of the Cavalry had tpado common cause 
against us. Hindus and Muhammadans wore 
stirred by one impulse to slaughter the Faiingliis, man, woman, 
and child. So as the sun went down the massacre went on, 
and our people, who were returning from the unaccomplished 
evening service, or, ignorant of the excitement and the danger, 
were starting lor the wonted evening ride nr drive, were 
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fiercely m-fcailed 1 >y tho infuriated soldiery, and shot down or 
sabred as tboysato tlioir horses or leaned back in ilieir carriages 
to enjoy tho coolness of the air. Wheresoever a stray .English 
soldier was to ho found, ho was murdered without remorse. 
Tho Bazaars and the neighbouring villagi s were pouring forth 
their gangs of plunderer.-, and incendiaries, Thom every street 
and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, they streamed forth 
like wild beasts from their lairs, si outing the prey. 1 ' The 
prisoners in the gaols were let h use, and the police became 
their comrades in crime. Hut so little concert and arrangement 
was tlic-ie, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted in tho 
European quarter of the great straggling cantonment, appear 
to have remained faithful to their English masters after their 
fellow-soldier-, lmd broken out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst 
in one part of the cantonment the Sipa.liis were, butchering their 
officers, in another thev were saluting them as they passed, aw 
though nothing liad happened.! Even at the Treasury, with 
all its manifest temptations, tho guard stood staunchly to its 
duty, and at a later hour made over the charge in all its integrity 
to the Europeans sent to defend it. Xot a rupee had bec-u 
touched by the Sipdlus. And when the rabble from the city 
swanned upon it. they found it covered by a guard of Itifie- 
men. 

lint, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there was, 
in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength of confidence 


* “ Cities, liko forests, hare their dens, iu which ov< rything that is must 
wicked and finmidalile conceals itself, 'flio only diileienae fa that what hides 
itself tints in cities is ferocious, uuclean, tuid little—that is to say, ugly: whul 
conceals itself in the forests is ferocious, savage, mid grand—that is to say, 
beautiful, Den for den, those of the beasts me jnefernble to ilmsu of men, 
find enveins me better than hiding-places .”—Vidor Hugo. Jlr, Cuniiuii—iuiii l - 
'Williams, in his official report above quoted, says that the towiis-iicople had 
armed themselves and were ready for the onslaught befoie tlm Sipdhis had 
commenced the carnage. “Befoie a shot had been tiled, the inhabitants of 
Sarlr Bazaar went out aimed with swords, spears, and clubs, any weapon I hey 
could lay hands on, collected in crowds in every hum aiul alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaars ; and the residents of the wretched hamlets, which hud 
been allowed to spring up all round it arid between it and tho city, were to be 
teen similarly armed, pouring out to share in what they evidently knew was 
going to happen.” 

f 1 do not mean to signify that the Sipfdiis in the European quait.-r of tho 
cantonment weie uniformly quiLfccurt at this time ; for 1 am informed that 
the Guard at Brigadier WiL-onfa house fired at some officers who wares passing 
before they biolm away. But there was obviously no general concert, 
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which calmed and comforted them; fur they said to each other, 
a r they u iid tu thomsclves, ‘‘The Europeans will soon be upon 
them.” There wero two regiments of Sip.lhi Infttutvy at 
Mirutb, ami a regiment of Sipahi Cavalry. But the English 
mustered a battalion of Bill emeu, a regiment of Dragoons armed 
with mi limes, and a large force of European Artillery, with all 
tlie accessories of Jrtwul-(Quarters/ There was not an English¬ 
woman in the cantonment—the model cantonment of India— 
who, remembering the presence of this splendid body of While 
soldiers, had any other thought, at the first sombhmeo of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sail massacte of the Native 
troops. Witli a legiment of British Dragoons and a few Gal¬ 
loper guns, Gillespie, half a century before, had crushed tho 
mutiny of 1 tellur, and saved the Southern Peninsula from 
universal revolt and rebellion-! lie struck decisively because 
he struck at onco. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath evening would 
save 5hTath, and check tho nascent activities of revolt in Ihe 
adjacent country. But by God’s providence, for whatsoever 
purpose designed, this first great revolt of the Sipahis was 
suffered, unchecked, unpunished, to make headway in a clear 
field, and to carry everything before it. Tiro great confidence 
of the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They looked 
for deliverance that never came, in some parts of the great 
cantonment they were abandoned to fire and slaughter as hope¬ 
lessly as though there had not been a single English Boldier in 
that great Head-Quarters of the Mirath Division, 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the ' 
attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness. 

iii«7.nrop a’L. Ma "y narratives of tho events of that night 
have been written; and each writer has told, with 
graphic distinctness of detail, what ho himself saw and heard; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully represented 


, * History, however, must not exicrgemtu tha actual strength of this 
Einopc.m ioree. There me .-ome d< leiiorating circunwtancea, of which 
account must he token. A ronaidcinhle number of the Garahinerra could not 
ride, and there were no hor=e» tor them if they could. Not more tlmn half 
itf the legiment Give hundred strong) wore mounted. Many of the European 
gunners, tort, wete young recruits imperfectly acquainted witliArtillory drill 
There were only two field-butteries fully equipped, 
t See ante,, vul. i. pp. 1157—0. 
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by the coufusedness of the entire story ; and it is difficult to 
iuipiut unity and consistency to a scene, made, up of scattered 
effects, bewildering and distracting, What was wanted in that 
conjuncture was the one man to iinpait to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which, would have ciushed 
the mutiny and saved the place—perhaps the country; and 
that one man did not lisp in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Miiatli whose bearing in that 
critical hour the historian is specially bound to 
investigate. They were, tlio officer commanding colulvwiutii 
the Oiil Cavuliy, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General coinipauding the Division. All three 
were resident in Mirath. It is not to lie questioned that when 
a regiment bleaks into mutiny, the place of the commanding 
officer, for life or for death, is in the midst of it. Hot until all 
hope has gone can there be any exrune for his departure. As 
the captain of a blaring vessel at seu is ever the last to leave 
the quarter-deck and to let himself down the side of his ship, 
so tho commandant of a regiment in the tiro of revolt should 
cling to it as long as tho semblance of a regiment remains, and 
the safety of others can be aided by his presence. When, 
therefore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the troopers 
of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it was his duty to 
proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. But he did not go near 
the Lines. 1 " lie went to the Commissioner’s liousu; he went 
to tho General’s; and he wont to the Brigadier’s. He went 
everywhere but to his Regiment. From tiro moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more of their Colonel. 
He spent the night with the Head-Quarters of the Division, 
whore the rifles and the carbines and the field-guns were 
collected, and never had the least conception all the time of 


* “ 3Ioat of the ollieera of the .'fid Light Cm a] ry at once nine ceded to the 
lines of their regiment, arming hastily, and ordering their Wees to follow ; 
hut I have nerer been able to discover that the officer commanding the corps 
lopaired to Ilia post, or was seen in tho lines ninoug-t the men, during tlio 
whole of that eventful evening and night ; and it would appear that Colonel 
Smyth was so fortunate as to m.dto an early escape into the pioteetion of tlio 
European military quarter.”— O' Callaghan. Ucalh-red Chapters an the Indian 
Mutiny. It should be stated, however, that Colonel Smyth was Floltl-Offlccr 
of tho week—a fact upon which he himself lias laid considerable stress, as 
though, in his estimation, it exempted him from all special legard for his own 
particular regiment. 
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wh.it had h conic <>f his men.' But they were not all past 
hope. Tim! something might have been done to save at least a 
portion of tile regiment we know. Captain 
r 'p iiri ('r.iigie, at the first sound of the tumult, mustered 
' >=I '' Ids troop, ordered them to accoutre themselves us 
tin- a i .unde, and when they had mounted galloped clown to tlm 
gaol, accompanied hy his subaltern, Melville Clarke. They 
Mere too late to prevent the rescue of the prisoners; hut not to 
set a grand example. Cruigie and Olaiko kept their men 
together, and brought them hack, with uuluoken discipline, to 
the piiiade-grouml of the regiment. And during that, night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to the honour 
of Cr,tide's troop. They had faith in their Captain. And it lias 
been ttuly recorded of Craigio and Clarke, that “those gallant 
Englishmen handled the troop as if mutiny -were a crime 
unknown to their men.’’-}- , 

Tito station was commanded by ‘Colonel Archdale Wilson, 
Brigadier of AitilleryJ lie was u man of a spare 
w et')" ami wiry fiauie, of active athletic habits, who had 
ever homo a good character in the splendid 
legimc-nt to the command of which he had then risen, l<’or 
some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Artillery had been 
nt 1 ktnuhiinali, in the vicinity of Calcutta, ho had been 
Adjmarit-( (Oiu-ivd of the regiment, and was thoroughly nc- 
ipiainted with all its details. But he had not seen much active 
mu vice since his \oiitli, and had never had any grave responsi¬ 
bilities east upon him. His training hail been too purely of a 
professional eharacter to generate any great capacity for taking- 
in a situation of such magnitude as that which he was now 


1 Culrmil Smith has |mldi-hed lii-, n\\n a-eouut of hi? proceeding!, on tho 
inning of the 10th of May: “1 went,” lie sajs, •> first io Mr. Qreatliciul’a, 
ante inforuia ion to the servants, as Mr (i. wa- out. . . . I then went nn 
to the t ,i s.ei'UV, .tint heat,l that in; lout ju 3 t lutt tile house m his carriage ; 
si f (i.illnjKtl on to the Btigadicr's. . . . I went on to the Artillery parade, 
mid found the ifiiyidbr alren li on the wound; and I accompanied him with 
the he«p~ In lito othor end of (lie cantonments, and remained with him all 
night, fin 1 amiui]'!tnii d him again tlio next morning with Cavalry, lufauti-y, 
and Artillers tin.nigh the cantonments, and went svitli the Artillery and 
t avairy on the right of tlie Dcdili load,” Ac.. &e. 

t_ Official Ileport of Mr. Commissioner Williams. The writer states that 
“ Lioutonnnt Clarke rode out from the head of the troop, and lau his sivcnd 
dhrmigh a tionper of the regiment who was insulting an European lady, and 
Captain Cr.tigie gave the wretch Ills finishing stroke,'' 
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suddenly called upon to confront. But lie was not a man, in 
such a crisis as Lad then arisen, to look idly on, or tu shrink 
from a forward movement. Wliat lie did nt the outset was 


what it became him to do. It was uhmit half-past six when 
Hiigade-Major Whisli drove into the Brigadier's compound, and 
told him that the Native troops had hi niton into mutiny. 
Instantly Wilsou oidercd his horse to he saddled and brought 
round, and having sent orders to the Artillery and Carahinters 
to join liim there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of maiching for church, 
directed their Colonel to dismiss the parade, and to loassenihlo 
them as quickly as possible with their arms. This was 
promptly effected ; hut there was some delay in supplying the 
regiment with bailed cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet 
come up. It lias been stated that the Colonel had snifeied the 
regiment tu he mustered a« for an ordinary parade; f and the 
blow process of roll-call had been going on whilst the hist hour 
of daylight was passing away, and the cnouiy were slaughtering 


our people with impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on parade, and the 
Artillery had been In ought up to the ground. 

When Colonel Jones reported that the Rifles were aus lSmpfam 
ready for action, 'Wilson, with the General’s sanc¬ 
tion, detached one company to the Collector’s eutcherry to 
protect the treasure, and another for the protection of the 
barracks. Taking the other companies, with the Artillery, he 
marched down upon the Native Infantry Lines, where 1m 
expected to find the main body of the mutineers assembled. 


* [This clmrye was made in eiror. Some correspondence eusuc-il between 
Sir John Kaye aud Colonel Cusfauee, and tile former admitted in a uoto which 
win added as au appendix to his later editions, that the charge was incorrect, 
and that he withdrew it. The fact is that the Carabineers turned out with 
extreme rapidity; but, as Colouel Le Champion wrote, “ Colmnd Distance 
iuvd liis regiment had to await ordeis, and, if any delay took place, it was, I 
imagine, owing to tho very luto arrival on the scene of General Hewitt 
from his liou=c, distant a long way off. . . . The (JuralnnGU's were in 
broad daylight ordered, not to the mutineers’ parade-ground close hv, hat to 
the prison some miles off', anil the strviees of Colonel Distance and his line 
regiment .... were lost pro tem. I myself saw the regiment drawn up 
and ready for orders, and I do not believe that the slightest delay occurred 
when those orders were received by Colonel Custnuce.” I have thought it 
due to the regiment that this unimpeachable testimony should be unearthed 
from the Appendix, and recorded in a place where it would confront tho 
original statement.—ft. B. HI.] 
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<>n or near tin' pur.ide-guiuud be wa-. joined by the Carabineer**, 
v. ho li.nl lost their way. There v as now a force readj r for 
action which might have destroyed all the Si pah is in Mirath, 
if they could lntvo been brought into action witli the white 
Milditrs—if. indeed, our people could only have seen the enemy 
fur a little space of time. But the shades of night had now 
fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Native Infantry 
lints, the English troops were deployed into line and swept the 
whole space whole it was expected that the mutineeis would 
have been found, not a mini was to bo been, either 111 the 
Inf.tntiy Lines or on the parade-ground: and none knew 
whither they veie gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a few 
troopers weit- seen, and tlm Hides opened (ire upon them. Tim 
mutineers tied into a wood or copse at, the rear of their lints, 
and the guns were then unlimbered, and a few r harmless rounds 
of grape fired into the obscurity of the night. 

It, was plain now that tho mutineers ,were dispersed. Tho 
question was, What were they doing ? To Wilson it seemed 
that tlio mutineers hid moved round to the European quarter 
of the Cantonment; and ho therefore recommended the General 
to move luck the brigade for its protection. To this Ilovvilt, 
glad to be advised, assented; and the troops set their faces 
homo-wards. By this time the moon had risen, and tho blazing 
bungalows of the English officers, lit up the scene -with a lurid 
gluie. But our troops met only a few unarmed plunderers. 
The mutineers wer- nut to be seen. What, then, was to done? 
1 1 has been often stated that one officer at, least answered tho 
question a* it ought to have hecn answered., Captain llosser, 
of the Caiahineers (so the story runs), offered*to lead a squadron 
ofliib regiment and some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the 
enemy along the Behli read. But the statement has been 
itutlioiitatively contradicted.j It is only certain that the 


♦Jfirigadier Witten (lid not see the Cornliiiicers until the wholu body of 
tumps wen* returning to the European Lines. 

f Af> reuudn t'aptajn. llnsser’s off, r fu fake u detachment of Cavalry and 
some Hew - Artillery gun*, to Lie lilt, ou the night of the 10th of Mav. I should 
state that 1 Inuo received a letter from Mts. Itossev, enclosing one from her 
husband, mitten --liostty after the outbieak, most distinctly asserting that ho 
undo the offi r, which lias lie-n denitd by the uuLliuiiiies; "and I must admit 
that all £ have liomd, blnce the lust editi .n ot this work was published, 
sir ngtin-iu the e uivietiou that tlio offer was made, though not, perhaps, in 
Rccordauee with those strict military rules which, though recognised in quiet 
turns, must he dopated from in a great crisis. 
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enemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some pick, ts 
which were plan toil on the bridges across (he iniht whu.li ran 
hotweon the European Cantonmeut and the Native Lines and 
Sadr Bazaar, the whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the 
night on the European pin ado-ground. 

And the night was a night of horror such as History law 
rarely recorded. The brief twilight of the Indi in 
summer had soon passed : and the darknes-, which Ml ' '°- u 
fell upon the scene brought out, with tenable div 
tiuetuess, the blazing work of tliu incendiary. 

Everywhere, from the European quarters, from the bungalows 
of the English officers, from the mess-houses and other public 
buildings, from the lesidemos of the unofficial Christian com¬ 
munity, the flames were seen to rise, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, lighting up the heavy columns of smoko which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the conflagration 
spread, and the sight became more portentous, the sounds of 
the great fiery destruction, the crackling and the crashing of 
the burning and falling timbers, the roar of the flumes, and the 
shrieks of tiro horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and tho rattling of 
the musketry which proclaimed the great Christian carnage. 
The Beared inhabitants of the burning buildings—the women 
and children and non-combatants—sought safety in tile gardens 
and out-houses, whither they were often tlacked by the insur¬ 
gents, and shot clown or cut to pieces. Some fled in the 
darkness, and found asylums in such places as had escaped tiro 
fury of the incendiaries. Some were rescued by Native 
servants or soldiers, faithful among the faithless, who, in 
memory of past kindnesses, strove to save the lives of their 
white masteis at the peril of their own. 

Among those who were thus saved were ITervey fflreathed, 
tlio Commissioner, and his wife. Warned of 
the approaching danger, first by an officer of 
tlie 3rd Cavalry, and then uy a pensioned Afghan 
Chief, he had iaken his wife, and gome other Englishwomen 
who had sought safety with him, to the terraced roof of. 
Ilia homo; but the insurgents, after driving off his guard, 
applied the firebrand to the lower part of the building, 
plundered the rooms, and then surrounded the place. With 
the flames raging beneath him, and the enemy raging around 
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him, his position was one of deadly peril. Anil G real bed and 
his eomtunious must have perished miserably but for the 
fidelity of one of those Native servants upon whom so much 
depended in the crisis which was then threatening our people. 
"With rare presence of mind and fertility of resource he simu¬ 
lat'd intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that it 
was bootless to search the house, as his master had escaped 
from it, but that, if they would follow him to a little distance, 
they would lintl the loir high is hiding themselves behind a 
haystack. Fully confiding iu the truth of his story, they 
suffered themselves to bo led away from the house; and its 
inmates descended safely ii.to an empty garden just as the 
upper rooms were about to *• fall in with a tremendous crash.”* 
There were others far less liappv on that disastrous Sunday 
evening. Wives, left without protection whilst 
iiicuipnt! of their husbands were striving to do tlieir duty in 
the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
rid little children weie massacred beneath the 
eyes of their mother. Then delicate English ladies, girt about 
with fiery danger, death on every side, turned, with a large- 
hearted (sympathy, their thoughts towards their suffering fellow- 
countrywomen, and tried to rescue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives of officers 
of the Brigade. One was under special protection, for her 
husband had endeared himself to the men of his 
r- raigi >. troo p py pi H unfailing kindness and consideration 
for them. The other, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th Kegi- 
, rs ment, had but recently come from England, and 
h. . 1 ■ %v , ls b f I - un g e t 0 all the environments of her situa¬ 
tion. The more experienced Englishwoman, seeing the danger 
of her position, and hearing the shrieks which issued from her 
house, was moved with a great compassion, and sent her 
servants to rescue the affrighted creature from the fury of her 
assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered her house, 
they found her covered with wounds, lying dead upon tlio 
iloor. Then the insurgents, having done their bloody work, 
raged furiously against the adjacent bungalow, and wore only 
driven from their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 


* Mrs, Greathed’a Narrative. Seo also note in Appendix for somo 
nemnnt of the gallant and devoted conduct of Suiud Mu- liliiiu, an Afghan 
pensioner resident at Mimlh. 
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troopois, who wore ready to save the wife of their Captain at. 
tlio risk of their own Jives. In the course of the night, after 
doing good service, Craigie returned, iu fear and trembling, 
to his household gods, thinking to find them shattered and 
desecrated; hut, hv the exceeding mercy uf God, safe himself, 
he found them safe, and soon had matured measures for tlieir 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured horse-cloths 
to conceal their white garments in the glare of tho burning 
station, ho lod them from tho house, and hiding under trots, or 
iu a ruined temple, they passed the night iu sleepless horror. 
Often the voices of hands of mutineers or plunderers in the 
compound smote upon their ears; hut there were help and 
protection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s troopers, who 
hovered about the place, and in some of his own body-servants, 
who were equally true to tlieir master. In the early morning 
tho enemy had cleared off, and tin re was a prospect of escape. 
Bo they returned sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a 
few cherished ai tides and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword behind them, 
novel- again to return. And the leave-takings of that eurrow- 
laden night wore the first of many cruel divulsions, which tore 
happy families from their homes and sent them forth into tho 
wide world, houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage 
and remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 

Many other episodes of pathetic interest might here be re¬ 
lated illustrative of the horrors of that night, if historical 
necessity did not forbid snob amplitude of detailed recital. 
The sweepings of the gaols and the scum of tho Bazaars—all 
the rogues and ruffians of Mfrath, convicted and unconvicted, 
and the robber tribes of the neighbouring villages—were loose 
in the cantonment, plundering and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The Sipslhis 
had left, the work, which they had commenced, to men who 
found it truly a congenial task. Day dawned; and those who 
survived the night saw how thoroughly tlio work liad boon 
done. As they crept from their hiding-places and sought safety 
in tho public buildings protected by the Europeans, they saw, in, 
the mangled corpses which lay by tho wayside, in the blackened 
ruins of the houses which skirted the roads, and in the masses 
of immovable property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of 
the English, and smashed into fragments apparently by blows 
from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury of their 
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fallen ii jh 'D the scene. Thu Sipahis had dejiarted. The ruffians 
i-f (he "mis ami the Bazaars and the Gujar villages liad slunk 
hank into th“ir homes. There was little more to ho done— 
nothinu more that multi he dime in tlio face of the broad day — 
by these despicable Marauders. So our people g'athei-ed new 
L> art; and as the sun rose they thought that, our time had come. 

Hut the Mtrath Brigade did nothing more in the clear 
morning light than it liad done in the shadow of 
the darkness. The English troops, with the Eng¬ 
lish leaders, ruse from the bivouac ; and it dawned upon thorn 
that more 1 han t«o thousand mutineers had made their way 
to Dehli. Even then, if the Carabineers and the Ilorse Artillery 
hud boon, let loose, they might, before noon, have reached the 
imperial city and hold mutiny in check. But contemporary 
annals record only that the European troops. Horse, Boot, and 
Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the right of the 
I.lchli road.” Not a man was despatched to the place which was 
the great centre of political intiigue and political danger—which 
was the great, palatial home of the lust representative of tho 
house of Tainvur, and which held a largo body of Native troops, 
and the great, magazine of Upper India, unprotected by oven a de¬ 
tachment of Europeans. Nor less surprising was it, that, with 
nil tin so shameful proofs of the great crimes which had boon 
committed, tin- ri'ing indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict, terrible retribution upon 
other criminals. The Bazaars on that Monday morning must 
have hc< n full of the plundered property of our people, and of 
many dreadful proofs and signs of complicity in tho great crime 
of the preceding night. Belrilmlion might have fallen on many 
of the murderers red-handed ; hut not a regiment was let loose 
upon the guilty quarter. The murdered bodies were collected 
and laid out in the Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have 
been performed that evening; and the slayers of women and 


* 1 'in, invi t, Wl‘ niiiun i-.ity wiUi v,lik'h till 1 worlc 1 )r ih.ilinetion ~VU!S cur¬ 

b'd out m iy be judinM or’ by the fact that houses built entirely of masomy, 
with nothing iutlamiuablu except the ileora and the beams, which for a con¬ 
sul, r.tl iio heiejit I mm tlie qroaiul suppoikd the rock, fanned of cement, rcst- 
iii« on kiln-bumt linelcs, lure as effectually destroyed as tlie thatched bimga- 
iniM, i’r(i|.f‘ity which tho miscreants coulrl not carry off was thrown out and 
Hiia-hal into trasments, evidently gcraiukd with heuvv clubs.”— Jtevort of 
Com,nhiibner II iUtnms. “I “ J 
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t-hiidicn, and the Acsccratura of our hcmestrads, were sufl'ond 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work;' whilst the 
Mhatli Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, marched about, 
Cantonments,, and lnukuA at the Ihdili road along which the 
mutineeib had ma le good tln-ir escape f 

What initrht have beui done by our people to overtake the* 
guilty actois in Iho tragedy of that Sunday night ami to .“-trike 
a wo into the hearts ol nil who wore luim.led to follow in the 
same track, in ij he gathered fiom an individual examph, the 
record of which lies before mo. It ins been n matul how 
Mrs. Chainbeis, wife of the Adjutant of the 3.1th, was foully 
unudcml in her bungalow. One of her husband's fin ndn, 
Lieutenant Holier of the samo regiment, obtained soon after¬ 
wards what appealed to ho good evidence thara certain butcher 
of the Ol eat, liu/anr was the as.-assin. On this lie started in 
his buggy for tho IU/aav, tlacked out the guilty man, seized 
him, and carried him hack to Cantonments with a loaded pistol 
at his head. A drum-head court-martial was assembled, and 
whilst Chambers lay in convulsions in an adjoining room, tlio 
wretch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to he hanged. 
And in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from the 
branch of a mango-trco.i There may, at this time, have been 
other examples of individual courage and resolution of tho 
same stem character, as there were aftorwauls in all parts of 
the disturbed country; hut the arm of authority was not up¬ 
lifted to strike, and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen arc gathered 
together there will surely ho deeds of gallantry, many and 
great, though they may he obliterated hy tlio hand of death 
or lost in tho confusion of the hour. And IVlIratli saw many 
acts of personal bravery done hy our people which will never 


* “ It is a mnivellons thing Hint with the dieaillnl proof o. the night’s work 
hi every direction, though groups n£ sav.igi s ncie actuallv »< eii gloitiug ovir 
the mangled and mutilated leinuins ol the victims, the column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the Sadr B.waar mid its environs, cunvdtd tm tho 
wholu iilaco was with wretches loudly concealing their Ihudidi satisfaction, 
nml when them weio probably few housed from which plundered properly 
might not have been ice >vcivd. But tile men vvcie ri strained ; the 1 0(b03 wet i> 
collected and plats d in tile theatre in which a dramatic tragedy would It tyo 
Lot n enacted, but for tho real and awful otic which oecuned the night beibto.” 
—Ilfpori of Camminiowr Williams. 

t Sec slatcmuit of Ouhmul Smyth, (piloted ante, page IS, unto. 

1 This was on the 13th of SI ty. 
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perhaps find sufficient record. 1 Nor should it bo forgot ton 
that many noble instances of gratitude and generosity, or it 
might perhaps have been only of common humanity, were 
apparent in the conduct of the Natives, who, whilst their 
brethren were striking, put forth their hands to save, and 
risked their own lives to protect those of the people whose only 
crime it was that they had white faees.f 


“Tlic lirm hearing of the Deputy-Assistant Comuiis-iuT-Gcneml, wli<j 
stood bv Iris otticr- till trig house was in fl.lines, and a young officer rushed in 
v, itii in-. Imvtr jaw shattered liv a musket-hall, and it was evident that, the 
mutin' el' guard would abstain no longer; the gallant resistance (if the 
Executive linens er. Grand Trunk Road; the courage with which at least 
one unman attack'd and wounded her assailants—these ami many other 
iu-tani’i s of the fortitude with which our countrymen and countrywomen met 
tire uwAjitoh d onslaught, deserve notice, hut cannot be detailed in such a 
narrative ."—Hi port of Mr. Commissioner Williams. Unpublished Correspond- 

f .tee. 

f ‘-Two SipiHiis of the lltli Native Infantry most carefully escorted two 
ladies, with children, to the Dragoon Barracks. A Muhammadan in the city 
sheltered two Christian families, when the net was not only a singular devia¬ 
tion from the goneial conduct of lii» sect, but one full of danger to himself. 
A female servant and washerman succetded in saving the young children of a 
Indy, whom also they were attempting to save veiled in Native clothes, when 
a. Indian drew open the veil, taw tiro pale face, mid cut the poor mother to 
p'cci-o."— J'tid. 
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CHAFTBE III. 

The Seizure or Duiu. 

"\V r niE'si the Mfmth Brigade ■wore bivouacking on the great, 
parade-ground, the troopers of the lird Oavalry, 
scarcely drawing rein on the way, were pricking -ii. c ^fJto’xicbn. 
on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit night, for 
Dc-hli. And the foot regiments were toiling on laboriously 
behind them, making rapid progress under the impulse of a great 
fear. It is hard to believe that on that Sabbath evening a 
single Xalive soldier had discharged his piece without a belief, 
iti his inmost heart, that ho was going straight to lurutyrclom. 
A paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They were 
in a great passion of the Present, and were reckless of the 
Future. But the sound of the carbines and the rifles and the 
roar of the guns, with their deadly showers of grape and 
canister, must have been ringing in their ears, and they must 
have felt that they were Inst hopelessly. And now, as they 
speeded onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and must have 
felt, in their panic flight, that the Europeans would soon he 
upon them. But hour after hour passed, and there was no 
sound of pursuit; and soon after break of day they saw the 
waters of tlio Jamnah glittering in the morning sun, and the 
great City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the river by the 
bridge of boats, luid cut down the lull-keeper, had fired the toll¬ 
house, had slain a solitary Englishman who was returning to 
Dehli across the bridge; and under the windows of the King’s 
Palace they were now clamouring for admittance, calling upon 
his -Majesty for help, and declaring that they had killed the 
English at Mirath and had come to tight for the Faith. 
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Healing their iiy, tho Ivin" summoned to his presence 
Captain Douglas, llie Gonimainhint of the Palace 
u tio (Iiiard.'. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a staff, the aged monarch met 
the English Captain. Douglas said that ho would descend and 
speak to the troopers; hut tho King implored him not to go, 
lost bis lifo should be sacrificed, and laying hold of one his 
hands, whilst Assm-ullah, the King’s physician, took the other, 
imperatively forbade him to go down to tho gate. Then 
Douglas went out on a balcony and told tho troopers to dopari, 
as their presence was an annoyance to ihe King. ITo might as 
well have spoken to the winds. Handed at ono point, they made 
good their entrance at another. It was in vain to tell them to 
close the gates, tlo-ie were so many; and the guards were not 
to be hlisted. It, happened that the 38th Sipahi Regiment was 
then on duty in the city—that legiment which had successfully 
defied the Government when it had Leon designed to send it 
across tho Pilack Water. f Already they were prepared to cast 
in their lot with tho mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the 
nearest to the bridge of boats; but when this was closed tho 
troopers made their way along Ihe road that runs between tho 
palace walls and the river to the Kajghat Gate; which was 
opened to them by the Muhammadans of the Thauba-Bazaar, 
and they clattered into the town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it, is difficult to 
describe. Gutting down every European they could 

J'i >?"-> find, and. setting lire to their houses, they doubled 
UiMtiii tin n back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they learnt 
that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the Palace 
( iuaidw, and other leading Englishmen would he found. As 
they rode on, with the cry of '‘Din-Din !” they were followed 
by an excited Muhammadan ralihlo. The citizens closed their 
shops iu amazement and. terror, and from ono end of Delili to 
the other, as tho news ran along the streets, there was sore 
bewilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for tho 
(mining of the pm suing Englishmen, and loared that they would 
inflict a terrihh* retribution upon the city that had harboured 
tho guilty fugitives. But no English regiments were coming 
to the rescue. And those maddened Native troopers, with such 
vile followers as they could gather up in the streets of IJohli, 


* See mite, vol. i, 
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wrrc now mabeis, ■ >f the oily. They knew that thiooglnnit. nil 
the Sipahi regiments ill (Juntounieiit-, there ww-> nut a man who 
wtmlcl pull a bigger, or di.iw a ewoid, or light a poit-lire in 
defence of his English oftnvi. Without a fear, therefore, they 
lushed on, scenting the Engli-h blood, eagir lor the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the P.ilishah 
and death to the Fariaghis. 

’Whilst the iVliruth mutiiieeis were coming up from the 
further end of the long line of palace buildingh, C'oiuiiiiv>iniii>r 
Fraser at the otlnr uid was vainly emlfuvoming to eeuue the 
loyalty of tlic iSipahi Gn >ids. Captain JJoiiglas also had gone 
foith on the same vain errand. Hut it was soon clear that they 
were powerless. The troopeis came ujiun them, and the 08 th, 
heedless of Fiuser’s appeals, fraternised with the new-comers, 
IVords now were nothing: authoiity was nothing. In the face 
of that surging multitude, increasing in numbers and in fmy 
every niomont, the English gentlemen felt that they cariiell 
their lives in their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
rrp, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together; hut, seeing 
the danger that beset them, they descended and made for the 
gate of the civil guard-house, or police-station, where other 
Englishmen joined them. Taking a musket from one of the 
guards, Fraser shot the foremost of the troopers dead, and those 
wlio followed, seeing their comrade drop, fell hack a little space; 
hut the multitude behind pressed on, and it was soon apparent 
that safety was to bo found only in flight. Fraser then re¬ 
entered his buggy and drove foi the Labor Gate of the Palace, 
whilst Douglas ilnng himself info Dm ditch of the Foit, ami 
though severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the tire 
of the enemy, crept towards the Palac-e Gate. Some tJh iprusis of 
the Palace Guard, who had followed him, lifted him up, almost 
powerless from the injuries he had received, and one of them 
took the Captain on liis shoulders and curbed him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Collector, who 
had been wounded, at flu- commencement of the affray, arrived 
also at the Palace.» 


* All tins is necessarily Riven upon X.:1 ive t eideneo, adduced at the trials 
of the King of Debit and Moghul Beg. In some respects (lie statements arc 
ciintv.uHctiny. Ono witness says that Mr. Hutchinson accompanied Captain 
Douglas; another that lie aril veil with Mr. Fiaacr. .V third says, that ng 
soon as Captain Douglas was idilo In speak, lie oniond hit, ChaprJais hi 
scorch ioi Mr. Ilutchiubun und bring liim into the Palace. 
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Iu till' up,n fmt-utb occupied by Captain Douglas there were 
i!hu r(.billing', sis bis guests, Mr. Jennings, the 
Miihim of Mr. Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 

and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of 
t]ie latter. Mr. Jennings lmd from an early hour of the 
morning 1» en watching through a telescope the advance of 
the Mirith mutiueeir, and lie knew that there was mischief in 
the wind. Hearing a noise, ho went below and found that 
Captain Douglas had junl been brought in and placed on a 
si one seat in a lower court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the L’alaco Guards up the 
staircase to the apartments over the gateway, K whilst Fraser 
remained below, endeavouring to allay the excitement. Standing 
at tlie foot of tho stairs, with a sword in his hand, the last- 
named was addressing a noisy crowd, when a man named 
Mughul Beg, an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon 
him and clove his cheek to tho boite.f The others followed up 
tho attack, cutting at him with their swords, and presently 
Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas aud Hutchinson 
were lying in grievous pain, and tho Jennings 
JraimUfj! 118 family wore ministering to them. The excited 
crowd, having murdered tho Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for tho blood of the other English 
gentlemen. An attempt was made to close the doors at tho 
head of the staircases, hut the murderous gang forced their way 
upwards, streamed into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, 
Jennings, aud the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and ho fore a prayer could be 
lifted up had massacred them with exultant ferocity. It 
was quickly done. A brief and bloody murder, terrible to 


* Some statements irn to tlie effect that Mr. Jennings and Mr. Hutchinson 
earned Douglas upstairs. 

f litre, again, there i» di.-cordant evidence. On the trial of tlie King, it 
vuii moie than once stated that the first blow was struck by ono Hajt, a 
lapidary «r stal-engraver, who (according to ouo witness) “ inilicted a clean 
arid mortal wound on the right side of his neck.” But at the trial of Mughul 
Beg. live years afterwards (1862;, it was stated by oue Bakhtiiwar Singh that 
he “saw the prisoner iuiliet the fiist wound which was on Mr. Fraser’s face.” 
Another witness, Kishan Siugh, also stated, “I saw tho prisoner strike tho 
lirst blow.” 
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run template, then stained tlie Dehli Palace; lint no circuin- 
slances of ahauiuful outrage aggravated the horror of the 

deed.’ 1 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and confusion, which 
tilled the old King with bewilderment and terror. The 
murderers, with their blood-stained swords in their hands, went 
about boasting of their crimes, and calling upon others to 
follow their example. The courtyards and the euiridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the Mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry 
and of the 38th, and soon the Mi rath Infantry liogiiiiMits | 
began to swell the dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Muham¬ 
madan rabble mingled with the Sipahis and the Palace Guards. 
The troopers stabled their horses in the courts of the Palace. 
The foot-men, weary with the long night march, turned the 
Hall of Audience) into a barrack, and littered down) on the floor. 
Guards were posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-house was in 
military occupation. 

Whilst these events were passing within the precincts of the 
Palace, in the cjnarter of the city most inhabited by the English 
residents, the work of carnage and destruction was proceeding 
apace. It is not easy to fix the precise hour at which each parti¬ 
cular incident in the dreadful catalogue of crime and suffering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the meridian sun that 
the principal unofficial Englishmen in Dehli fell victims to the 
fury of the enemy. About noon the Dehli Bank was attacked and 
plundered, and all its chief servants, after a brave , 

resistance, massacred. Mr. Beresforn, the manager 
of the Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the roof 
of one of tlio outbuildings. And there, for some time, they 
stood at bay, ho with a sword in his hand, ready to strike, 
whilst his courageous helpmate was armed with a spear. Thus, 


* It was stated, ami for some time believed, that the English Indies had 
been dragged before the King, and either murdered in his ]>rebuild; or by his 
orders, nnu some highly dramatic incidents have been published illustrative 
of this complicity of the Hughul in the first murders. But there in not the 
least foundation "for those stories. On the other hand, it is on evidence, that 
Captain Douglas, shortly before liis (hath, sent a message lo the King, re¬ 
questing him to bend, palanquins to remove the ladies to the Queeu’s apart¬ 
ments, and that he did to—but too late. 

f There is considerable diversity of statement relating to the hour at which 
the Mhath Infantry Regiments arrived. 
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willi resolute louver v, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until tin; assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the passage, 
n-fiied to scale the nails in the rear of the house. The attiek 
was then renewed, but still the little party on the roof made 
uni hint n Jstance. It is related hy an eye-witness that ouo 
hi, m till dead bem ath tlie lady's spear. But to insist was hut 
to protract the pains of death. They were overpowered and 
hilled, and the Bank was gutted fiom floor to roof. The Ilelili 
Piess establishment shared the same fate. The 
I'.'J' 1 ' 1 ’ 1 Christian compos idols had gathered there, in pur¬ 
suance of their craft; and never, perhaps, since the 
first dawn of jointing hut work been done sadder and grimmer 
than this—for it was theirs to record in type that, tlio hand of 
death was upon them. The telegraph had brought in tho 
tally morning tidings that, the Mirath mutineers were hasten¬ 
ing to ltrhli, and would soon he at the city gates. Some must 
have felt then that they were composing their own death- 
warrants. The little slips of printed paper—Dcdili Gazette 
‘'Extras' 1 —went forth, and the printers remained to meet tho 
cihis which they had just announced. About midday a crowd 
of insurgents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors who could not effect their escape, and with clubs 
and poles destroyed the house and its contents, taking away 
all the type that they could carry to turn to another and a 
di adlier use. Everywhere the Christian people wore Lutcheied, 
tlmir property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
hmibis were tired.'' The Church was an especial object of tho 
fury of the insurgents. They gloated over the desecration of 
ail that was held in reverence by our Christian people. They 
ton; down and shattered the monumental slabs on tho walls; 
they seized the sacramental plate; then rimy ascended to tho 
hclfiy, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or cutting tho 
ropes, let the hells fall with a crash on the stones below. 

Meanwhile there was great excitement in tho British C'anton- 


* “ Fd'ate houses were dittoed by liO'i|eu (their liorsea being lielil at tbo 
gates uf the gardens), who said that they did not come, for foot hut life, and 
Mun they m-ro dw.ippoiuted m their greed fur Euvupum life they let’ in tho 
lindni.i-liio of the airy. aim. in the space of half au hour, dt-iued oat the best- 
rcgnhded homes train pmikuli to liuuivloth. They tlun citlu r set tho to tho 
liou*e. nr, it it m re nut of an iutiammuhle nut me, they pulled out Hit* doors 
mid u inline diuon'S, \c., in rouie cases the beams truin the loifs."— Mr. 
VmjtnirtHiti'e Jiurrutite. 
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jiii-uts, where the Siji.ihi regiments uf the Company wore prisfed. 
Onr military foiee was cantoned on a ridge over¬ 
looking the great eity, at a distance of about two ( lnu,!u,™„. 
miles from it. Tin re hail timing the proof'll ing w*- ok 
been no symptoms of inquietude among them. Some Native 
officers from the I)i hli regimeuts liml lioon sitting on tin- great 
Mh’dtli Coinl-Myi litd ; hut how far they sympathis'd wiili the 
]iri'-ouers cannot he confidently declared. It would have h on 
strange, howtver, if what had happened at liuuurkpuv and 
Bnrlmmpdr letd not been dismissed at Mir.irb, and if the Native 
officers had not carried hack with tin m that uneasy feeling of 
the .something coming which was 1 apidly spreading from station 
to station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon of the 
Christian Sabbath, whi li saw at Mtratli the first great baptism 
of blood, a catriage turived in the Itohli Cantonments full of 
Natives, who, though not in regimental unifiirru, were known 
to ho bipdhis from Miralh.' What was add or done in the 
Lines on that evening and duiing the ensuing night can only 
he conjectured. But the following morning found even regi¬ 
ment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the troops in the 
Delili Cantonments—the dSth, the 5-lth, and 7-Ith Itegiiuents, 
with tlm Native Artillery—were assembled to hear the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Isrf IVmdi, the Ban-ac-kpfu' 
Jannular, 11 read aloud; and us they were I'eud, there arose 
from the assembled Sipukis a murmur of disapprobation, 
There was nothing beyond this; hut some officers in Canton¬ 
ments, who had heen eagerly watching the signs of the tinna, 
felt that a crisis was approaching. At the early breakfast, 
however, where our officers met each other, after morning parade, 
at mess-housea or private bungalows, there was the wonted 
amount of light-hearted conversation and careless laughter. 
Ami when they separated, and each man went to his home to 
bathe and dress, and prepare for the larger breakfast and. the 
business or the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought 
that the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end our people were startled by 
the tidings that the Native Cavalry from Mlrath were forcing 
their way into the city. Native servants and Sipahi orderlies 
carried the news to their officers, and every man hurried on Ins 


* See evidence of Caplain Tytler at the trial of the ICing of Dehli. 
f I-i'i Plinth lull liven hanged on April 22nd.—.'bite, vol. i. p. 129, 
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clothes, feeling that there was work liefurc him. But even 
then the prevailing idea was that there had been aa escape 
from e.iol; no more. No one thought that there was danger tu 
an Euipiie. If, it was said, the troops at Mirath had mutinied, 
the strung body of Europeans there—-theBifl.es, the Carabineers, 
and the white Artillery—would surely havo been upon their 
track'. It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could overreach llehli. 

So argued our officers on the Delili Iiidgo, as they listened 
to the bugle-call and buckled on tlieir swords. 

Colonel The 54th were ordered cmt for service, and two 
termin' of Do Tessicr’s guns were to accompany them 
to the city. It was necessarily a work of time 
to got iln 1 field-pieces ready for action; so Eipley, leaving- 
two companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to the 
nearest gate. This was the Kashmir Gate. A little way on 
the other side of it was the. Main-guard, at which some men 
of the 3Rth were posted. They had already in their hearts 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, and when Eipley appeared 
with the 54tii the time for action had come, and they threw off 
then the last remnant of disguise. The troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, with the insurgent rabble from the town, wore 
surging onwards towards the gate. The 54th, who had brought 
down their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
and meanwhile Captain Wallace, acting as field-officer of the 
day, who had taken command of the Main-guard, ordered the 
38th to fire upon the mutineers. To this they responded only 
with, insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to the 
“ present.” 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. The 54th 
were scarcely less faithless than their comrades. They fired in 
the air, and some, perhaps, fired upon their officers. 1 ' After 
shooting two of the insurgents, Eipley was out down, and near 
him fell also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, Edwards 
and Waterfield. When the two companies in the rear approached 
the Kashmir Gate with tho guns, they met Captain Wallace 
rilling in hot haste towards them; he begged them, for mercy’s 
sake, to hurry on, as Ihe troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this dismal truth, 


* There seems to he some doubt about the conduct of the 54th in this Hist 
collision. It is stated, however, that Colonel Ripley declared that his own 
men bad lm; dieted him. 
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for the mangled liorly of their Colonel was b>-ing br« night out, 
*• literally hacked to piuvs. - ’ Paterson then ordered Lis men to 
load, and pushed on with all sp< p»1 to the gate. But the report 
of the approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate our oifiiar.- found no trace of tin* 
< nemy whom they had come to attack, except in the receding 
figures of a few troop iv, who were scumpeting towards the city. 
But they found most mivrabte (race of the pleading cnnilii i, 
in the died bodies of their comrades, which were >-c (Herod 
about the place. The«“ were now brought in to the Main- 
guard, before which the guns had been planted, ami the two 
companies of tho {54th posted as a garrison. And there they 
remained hour after hour, gaining no assured intelligence of 
the movements of the rt.Lt R and ever chcciful in tho thought 
that aid from Miratli, with its strong Euiopeau force, must 
certainly bo elo-e at hand. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been diiietcil by Major 
Paterson to bring up the "4th L’ogiinent with two 
moie gum). 'Major Aid ntt, oil gaining intellig* nco 
of tho defection of the 08th, and the doubtful con¬ 
duct of the 54th, mounted his horse, hastened to the Lines’ of his 
regiment, and addressed his men. Tie told thorn that the time 
had come for them to prove that they were true and loyal 
soldiers; aud ho called fur volunteers to accompany him down 
to the Kashmir Gate. There was not a man there who did not 
come to the front; and when the order was given to load, they 
obeyed it with befitting alacrity. Then they marched down, 
with two more guns,under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid¬ 
day were welcomed by Paterson and his 2 >arty at tho Main- 
guard. The force at this post had uow been strengthened by 
the return of some Sipnliis of tho 54th, who had gone off in tho 
confusion, and, having roamed about for some time in a state of 
bewilderment and panic, had at last turned back to tho point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of circum¬ 
stance, wondering what would bo the result, and waiting to 
whether a retributive force from Miratli was sweeping into the 
('ity of tho Mughul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the descending 
sun were falling upon the Main-guard. Yot still 
no authentic intelligence of what was passing At .,o’j r j. Ialn " 
in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to them by "European fugitives who 

VOL, it. v 
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sought s;iIbty there fiom other parts of the city. Seared and 
bewildered they h.ul cmnu in, each with sumo story of au escape 
from death, ].ro\i«h litial-—almost miraculous, lint there was 
little room fur lvj.in ing, as it seemed lo them that they hail 
been saved fiom old dangers only to encounter new. At the 
Main-mat;d they wtic suirounded by Sipahis, waiting only a 
fitting i.pp ntiuiily, to disencumber themselves of the last 
rerun,n 1 of their outward fidelity. At any moment they might 
bleak out into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans ot 
both sexes Congregated in the enclosure. It was a time of 
intense anxiety. If was evident that llu; insurrection was 
laging in the city. Tin re was a confused roar, presaging a 
gie.it tumult, and smoke and fire were seen ascending from the 
Emopean »pi utur. 

Then theie was, at intervals, a snmd of Artillery, tiro 
moaning of which was not correctly known, and then a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, which shook the Main-guaid to its very 
ftninduiion. Looking to the quarter whence the noise pro¬ 
ceeded. they saw a heavy column of smoko obscuring the sky ; 
and there was no doubt in men's minds that the great Magazine 
had exploded - whether by accident or design could only bo 
conjectured. But whilst the party in the (junrd-liouso were 
speculating on the event, two European officers joined them, 
one of whom was so blackened with smoke that it was difficult 
to discern his features. They were Artillery subalterns, who 
had just escaped from the great explosion. The story which 
it was tilths to toll is one which will never be forgotten. 

The great Dolili Magazine, with all its vast supplies of 
munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
distance from the Palace. It was in charge of 
Lieutenant George Willoughby, of the Bengal 
Artillery, with whom were associated Lieutenants Forrest and 
Kaynor, officers of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, 
and six European Conductors and Commissariat Sergeants. 
All the rest of the establishment was Native, Early morning 
work is a condition of Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was 
at the Magazine superintending the accustomed duties of his 
department, and little dreaming what the day would bring 
forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the magistrate, 
Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe, and informed him that the Mfrath 
mutineers were streaming across the river. It was Metcalfe's 
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object to obtain from the Magazine a couple of guns wheie- 
with to defend the bridge. But it was suon apparent that the 
time for such defence Lad pas-Msd. The troopers liarl crossed 
tire river, and hud tumid ingr‘*>s> at the Palace Gate. A brave 
and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of danger, seemed 
almost to hear a charmed life, Metcalfe then went about other 
work, and Wilkmuhbv brace 1 himself up tor the defence ol 
the Maga'iuc, Tie knew how much depended on its safetv. 
He knew thatnot only themutiimnu soldiery, but the dangerous 
classes of Jlehli, Mould pour douu up >n llm Muu'a'/ino, .-ome 
eager to seize its uccurmikited munitions of war. other- greedy 
only for plunder. If, he thought, ho could hold out but a little 
while, the white regiments at Miniffe would soon conic* to his 
aid, and a strung guard of English Riflemen, with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, mould make the Magazine secure 
against all comers. It was soon plain that the Native Establish¬ 
ment of the Magazine was not to be i rusted. But thou* were 
nine resolute Englishmen trim calmly prepared thews Ires to 
face the tremendous odds which threatened them, and, if the 
sacrifice were required, to die beneath the ruins of tlic Magazine. 
Cheered by the thought of the approaching succour from Miratli, 
these brave men began their work. The outer gates wore closed 
and barricaded. Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gatfs. One of the Nine, 
with port-lire in hand, stood ready to discharge the contents of 
the six-pounders full upun the advancing enemy if they should 
find their way into the enclosure,. These arrangements com¬ 
pleted, a train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from 'Willoughby, if further defence should he 
hopeless, a match was to he applied to it, and the Magazine 
blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a buitnnons to surrender 
catno to them in the name of the King. It was treated with 
contemptuous silence. Again and again messengers came fruin 
the Palace saying that his Majesty had ordered the gates to be 
opened, and the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would ho carried by escalade. 
Unmoved by tho^e menaces, Willoughby and Forrest aukfrcTed 
nothing, but looked to their defences; and presently it was 
plain that the scaling-ladders had arrived. The enemy were 
t,warming over the walls. At this point all the Natives in the 
Mugazine, the guu-Hscurs, the artificers and others whose dc-tec- 

l 2 
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tion Intel been expected, threw off their disguise, and, ascending 
some sloping slierls, joined llie enemy on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived. As tlio enemy 
«tr< limed over the walls, round after round of murderous grape- 
shot 1’kuu our guns, delivered wirli all tlio coolness and steadi¬ 
ness of a pruetke-pur.ule, riddled the advancing multitudes ; hut 
still they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry from 
rite walls. Yt t hoping almost against hope to hear tile longed- 
for sound of rite coming help from Mirath, the devoted English¬ 
men held tin ir ground until their available ammunition was 
expended. Then further defence was impossible ; they could 
not leave the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the mutineers were 
forcing their way .u other unprotected points into the great 
enclosure, and it was plain that the Nino—two among them 
wounded, though not disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts—could no longer hold the great storehouse from the 
giasp of the enemy. So the signal was given. Conductor 
.Scully fired the train. In a few seconds there was a tremendous 
explosion. The Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant Laud expected to escape with liis life. 
But four of the Niue, in the confusion which ensued, though at 
first stunned and bewildered, shattered and bruised, made good 
their is treat from the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest escaped 
to the M tin-guard. Itaynor and Buckley took a different direc¬ 
tion, and eventually reached Mirath, Scully and his gallant 
comrades were never seen alive again. But the lives tlms 
nobly sacrificed were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion; and others at a distance were 
struck down by the fragments of tlm building, or by bullets 
flung from the cartridges ignited in store. But it was not 
possible that by any such explosion as this the immense material 
resources of the great Dehli Magazine should he so destroyed as 
to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of the heroic 
deed, which has given to those devoted Nine a cherished place 
in History, can never be exactly computed. But the grandeur 
of the conception is not to he measured by its results. From 
one end of India, to another it filled men’s minds with eulhu- 


* The assailants appear to lmve been principally Pipalus of the 11th and 
20th Regiments from MiiutJi. 
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mastic admiration; and when news reached England that a 
young Artillery oitieer named IVilloughby had blown up the 
Dehli Magazine, there was a burnt nf applause that came fiom 
the deep heart of the nation. It was the first of many intrepid 
acts which have made «- proud of onr countrymen in India; 
but its brilliancy lias never boon eclipsed. 


In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column of white 
smoke, was seen to arise from the city, and pre¬ 
sently the .sound of the explosion was heard. It n'VunTni f 
was then four o'clock. Brigadier (i raves and the ( mtuwiifitM. 


officers under him had been exerting them selves 
to keep together such of the troops as had not marched down 
to the, Dehli City, ever hoping that, the Europeans from Mirath 
would soon come to their relief, and wondering why they were 
so long in making their appearances. It seemed strange, but it 
was possible, that the extent of the danger was not apprehended 
by General Tlewitt; strange that it should be necessary to send 
for succours to Mirath, and yet, as the day advanced and no 
help came, it clearly had become necessary to appeal for the aid 
which ought, to have been freely and promptly sent, Then one 
bravo man stepped forward and offered to cany a letter to the 
General at Mirath. This was Doctor Batson, the Surgeon of the 
74th Regiment. The gallant offer was accepted. The letter 
was written, and placed in Batson’s hands. Jle took leave, of 


his wife and children, whom he might never sea again, disguised 
himself ns a Fakir, and set forth on his perilous journey. But 
well as ho played his part, and aide as he was to speak tho 
language of tho country as fluently as his own, he had not pro¬ 
ceeded far before his disguise was penetrated; the colour of his 
eyes had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the Sipahis, 
robbed and stripped by the villagers, and finally cast adrift, to 
wander about naked and hungry, weary and footsore, passing 
through every kind of peril, and enduring every kind of 


pain. 

All day long the Sipahis in the Cantonment had been hover¬ 
ing upon the brink of open mutiny. They had committed no 
acts of violence against their officers, but, like tkoir comrades at 
the Main-guard, though held back by the fear of tire white 
regiments that were expected from Mirath, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to strike. The 
ladies and children had been gathered up and sheltered in a 
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place known as ilio Ebighlafl'Tower.* There two of Tie Te&sier'a 
guns wore ponied; but, the Native gunners wcro not to be 
IruMod, and besides ilio officers, thcro woro only nineteen 
Euvopcam-i, or Christians, in tlie Cantonment. It was felt lhat 
n t any moment, a crisis might arrive, when nothing hut a sudden 
high I, could save the lives of this little handful of our people. 
The explosion of the Magazine seems to have brought on the 
inevitable moment, when the last links tbit bound the Nativo 
soldiery to their European officors were to he broken. 

A l the Main-guard in the City, as in the Cantonment on the 
.Ridge, the same process was going on in the light 
Wil!u-kuiu(!!° O' 0 setting sun. The disaffection of the Dchli 
regiments had ripened into general mutiny. The 
last iestraiuls were thing aside under an assumed conviction 
that the Europeans from Mlrath wero not coming to avenge 
their slaughtered brethren. The groat national cause was 
swelling into portentous external dimensions under the infla¬ 
tions of Ilio King and Princes, and othois of stronger lungs than 
their own. Evovywhoro it had boon noised about from early 
morning that tho King was on tho side of the mutineers, and 
lhat to light against tho English was to fight for the King—to 
light for tho restoration of the Mughul throne—to fight for tho 
religion of the Prophot. And as the day advanced there wore 
moro unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention nor 
H delusion. Tho inmates of the Palace, timid, feeble, offete as 
lltey wero, had plainly risen against tho dominant Christian 
power. The yoke of tho Earinghis was to he cast off. The 
limo had come when all iho great offices of atato would again ho 
filled by tho people of tho East—by Muhammadans and Hindus, 


* This Flagstaff Tower beoamo aiterwarda very celebrated in the histoiy 
ot the siege ot Dohli. Ou tho 11th of May it was little hotter than n “ Black 
Hole.” Tho scone within tho lower is thus described by an eye-witness: 
« Here we found a largo number of ladies and childion eolleotcd in a round 
room sumo eighteen lent in diameter. Servants male and female, wore 
huddled together with them; many ladies wero in a fainting condition from 
extreme heal and nervous excitement, and all woro that expression of anxiety 
so near akin to despair. Horn wero widows mourning their husbands’ murder, 
Bisters weeping over tlm report of a brother's death, and some there ueio 
whoso husbands were stilt on duly in tho midst of the disaffected SipShis, of 
whoso fate they woro as yet ignorant, It was a Black Hale in miniature, 
with all but the last horrible features of that dreadful prison, and I was glad 
even to stand in the sun to catch a breath of fresh air.”— Mr. IFagenlreiber's 
Narrative, 
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under the restored dyim-dy *»f {lie Mugliuls. And whilst many 
were inspired by (hese sfiiiiiaeuto many also were moved by a 
great lust of plunder; and as tile sun neared the horizon, and 
still there wet a no signs of the a vt ng tog Eugltolinion on the 
road from Mirath, m-is-pere and spoliation were safe ntul easy, 
and all the scum of Dehli. therefore, was seen upon the surface 
of the rehellion. 

To hold out any bailor against sueh ovuiwhelming odds teas 
now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard the m-i-s-ti'-ie of 
our people was eomnn-nood by a volley imn the :lHth, delivered 
with terrible effect into the midst- of them. Go! don, the field- 
ofileer of the day, .fell from Ills house with a musket-ball in his 
body, and died without a groan. ' Smith and Jlcvebiy of the 
74th were shot dual.- That any t'hri&tian person escaped 
amidst the shower of musketry that Was poure 1 upon them 
seemed to be a niiracubuis deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the survivors lull to seek safety in ilig-hfc. There was 
but one means of escape, and that a perilous, almost a hopeless, 
one, There ‘was an embrasure in the bastion skirting the court¬ 
yard of the Main-guard, through which egress might be obtained, 
and by dropping down into a ditch—-a full of some thirty feet— 
and ascending- the opposite scarp, the slope of rhe g'biws might. 
be g lim-rl, beyond which them was some jungle, wbii-h might 
afford cover to the fugitives till nightfall. Young cud active 
officers, not crippled by wounds,might accomplish this ; blit the 
despairing cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house reminded them that they could not think 
wholly of themselves. To remain in the Guard was to court 
death. Tho imitincors were not only firing upon oar people 
with their muskets, but pointing thi-ir g-ins at. uk. The only- 
hope left was a descent into the ditch, but even that was more 
like despair, fcso the women were brought to the embrasure, 
and, whilst in terror and confusion they wore dieuUKsing tho 
possibility of the descent, a round-shot passed over their heads, 
and they felt that there was nut a moment to be lost. Tho 
officers then fastened their belts together, and thus aided, whilst 
some dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others helped, 
them from above to descend. At last, not without much diffi- 


* “The latter (Reveler) had a loaded gnu in his hand ; he quietly raked 
himself up with a dying effort, aud, discharging both barrels into a knot of 
Bipiihis below, the next moment expired.”— hUvt/ j iMid I'ibart’g Nan-alive, 
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culty, aggravated by ibo terror of the poor creatures who wore 
being rescued, the whole were lowered into the ditch ; and thou 
came the still more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 
Tho steepness of the ascent and the instability of the soil made 
their footing so insecure, that again and again they were foiled 
in tho attempt to reach tho summit. The earth gave way 
beneath them, and helping men and helpless women rollod back 
to the bottom of tho ditch amidst, a shower of crumbling earth. 
Despair, however, gave them superhuman energy, and at labt 
tho whole of our little party had surmounted tho outer slopo of 
the ditch, and were safe upon tho crest of the glacis. Then 
they made thoir way into the jungle which skirted it, and 
pushed on, some in tho direction of tho Cantonments, and somo 
in the direction of Metcalfe IJouso. 

Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on the llidgo, our 
people had been reduced to I,he same extremity of 

uwtanuMms. despair. The Sipaliis had turned upon them and 
now held possession of tho guns. It was no longer 
possible to defend the place or to keep together even the lew 
■Native soldiers who were inclined to remain faithful, unclor the 
influence of old habits and peisonal attachments. Two circum¬ 
stances, however, were in favour of the English in Cantonments. 
One was, that the Sipaliis at a distance from the Palace and tho 
City were less acquainted with tho extent to which tho Eoyal 
Family and the Muhammadan citizens of Dehli were aiding and 
supporting the mutineers. The other was, that our olticors, 
being at, their homes, had facilities of conveyance—horses, and 
carriages, and carls—wherewith to carry off their families to 
Miriith or Ivarnal, with sonic provisions for the journey, and 
perhaps some of tho remnant of their household gods. When 
first they moved off, there was a slight, show or pretence of the 
Sipaliis going with them. They fell in to tho word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied tho departing Englishmen; 
but soon the columns were broken up, the Sipiihis streamed into 
the Bazaars, and all semblance of discipline was abandoned. 
Thiee or four officers, who liad remained with them, tried io 
rally their men in vain. The Sipaliis implored thorn to escape 
before the rabble from the city burst upon the Cantonment. 
Already, indeed, the English carriages had been lighted upon 
their way by tho blaze of our burning bungalows. If the 
officers who were the last to quit the Cantonment could rescue 
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tho regimental colours, it -was tlic most that thoy could hope to 
accomplish.'" 

So, forth fiom the Cantonment and forth from tlio City wont 
our fugitive people. Many narratives of deep and 
painful interest have been written, descriptive of frora 

the sufferings which they endured, and tlio dangers 
which they encountered. It has been narrated how they hid 
themselves now in the jungle, now in the ruins of uninhabited 
buildings; how they tore off their epaulettes or other bright 
appendages of their uniform lost they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they crouched 
like hares in form, or hid themselves in gaps and hollows; how 
they were tracked and despoiled by robbers; how they were 
lured into seemingly friendly villages and then foully mal¬ 
treated; how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying the 
women and children across as best they could; how ihey wore 
beaten and stripped, and sent ou their way under the fierce 
unclouded sun of the Indian summer, without clothing and 
without food; how they often laid themselves down at night 
weary, exhausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each other 
for Warmth, expecting, almost hoping that death would come at 
onco to relieve thorn from their sufferings; how delicate women 
and young children struggled on, sometimes separated from 
their husbands or fathers, hut over finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of English 
gentlemen.’]' Some made good their way to Miratli, some to 
Karmil, some to Anibalah. Others porished miserably on the 
road, and a few, unable to piroceed, were left behind by their 
companions. This was the sorest trial of all that befell the 
fugitives. It went to the hearts of these bravo men to abandon 
any of their fellow-suffeiers w r ho could nut longer share their 
flight. But llioro was no help) for it. Bo once or twice, after 
vain endeavours to carry the helpless ones to a place of safety, 
it was found that, with the enemy on their track, death to the 
Many must follow further efforts to save the One, and so tho 
wretched creature was left behind to die,:}: 

* Tho Inst, to cpiit tho Cantonment, wore, apparently. Colonel Knyyett of 
tlio 8Stb, Lieutenant Gambler, Captain I’eilo, and Captain Jialhind. 

t And nobly the ■women played then paits, and not always ns the weaker 
vessels. Oils published narrative relates how two ladies—Mrs. Wood and 
Mrs. Peilo—saved a wounded officer, the husband of the former, who could 
not hava moved onward without their suppoit. 

4; Seo Lieutenant Vibnrl’s Narrative. 
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But truth would not "no satisfied if it wore uot narrated here 
that many compassionate and kindly acts on the part of the 
Natives of llie country relieved Hie darkness; of the great picture 
of national crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which thoy passed, aud 
scut on their way in safety. In this good work men of all 
classes, from great landholders to humble sweepers, took part, 
and endangered their own lives by saving those of the hapless 
Christians. r 

Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with their wives 
and children, were thus miserably escaping from 
VMyii-ic. Dehli, there were others of our country-people, 
Pthowri. 0 * or co-rolig'iouists, who wore in pitiable captivity 
there, awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. 
These were, for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabit¬ 
ants of the Darya-ganj, or English quarter of Uehli, engaged in 
commerce or trade. On the morning of tlio 11th of May, many 
of these people, hearing that the mutineers were crossing the 
bridge, gathered themselves in one of the “largest and strongest 
houses ” occupied by our Christian people, and there barricaded 
themselves. These, however, and others, burnt or dragged out 
of their houses, escaped death only io bo carried prisonora to the 
l’alaoo, where they wore confined in an underground apartment, 
without windows, and only one door, so that little either of air 
or light ever entored the dreary dwelling. There nearly fifty 
Christian people—men, women, and children—were huddled 
together, scantily fed, constantly threatened and insulted by 
tho Sipahis and Palace-guards, hut bearing up bravely bonoath 
the burden of tlicir soitowb. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the ladies in the 
dungeon liow, if they wore restored to power, the English 
would treat the Natives; axul tho answer was, “dust as you 
have treated our husbands and children.” On the following 
day they were led forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the 
prison-door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 

*, Mr.Williams, in Ills official report, gives a list—lint not. a complete ono— 
of the Natives who succoured tho Delili fugitives. Sou also uarrativo of tlio 
escape of Oaptaiu T. W. Holland : “Tlusro being no milk in tho village, ona 
Pttltu, sweeper, or others of his family, used daily to take tho trouble to gn l<> 
procure some from adjacont villages.” Again : “ I remained with Jamnadiiss 
(a Brahman) six days. He gave mo tho boat part of his honso to live in, and 
the beat food ho could,” &o., &c. 
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taken to a better residence. Sorely mistrusting their guards, 
they crowded out of the dungeon. A. rope was thrown round 
them, encircling the party so that none could escape. Thou 
they were taken to a courtyard —the appointed shambles— - 
where great crowds of people were gathered together to wit¬ 
ness tho massacre of the Christians. As they stood there 
cursing the I'aringhis and throwing up their jubilant cries, tho 
work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to tell the story 
with an assured belief in its truth. It seems, however, that 
tho Nemesis of the 3rd Cavalry was there; that some of the 
troopers fired with carbine or pistol at tho prisoners, but by 
mischance struck one of the King’s retaineis. Then there 
began a carnage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to say how it 
was done. 'Whether many or u bother few swordsmen fell 
upon the Christians is uncertain.But, in a brief space of 
time, fifty Christian people—men, women, and children—were 
remorselessly slain, j A sweeper, who had helped to dispose of 
tho corpses, boro witness that there wero only five or six. men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, borne to 
the banks of the Janmah, and thrown into the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single European 
left in Dohli, either in the Cantonment or in Ihe City. The 
British bad no longer any footing in ihe capital of tho Mu.gh.ul, 
"Wo had been swept out by the great besom of destruction, and 
Bahadur Shah reigned in our place. ’ Since Ihe days of Sivaju’d- 
daulah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had ever over¬ 
taken our people, and novel- since wo first set foot on Indian 
soil any such dire disgrace. That a number of Christian peoplo 
should be thus foully massacred was a great sorrow, but that 
nothing should be dono to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The son-ow was at 
Dohli ; the shamo was at Mfratli. Tho little band of English¬ 
men suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in Ihe Lines, 
insurrection in tho City, and revolution in the great teeming 
Palaco of"Dehli; who found, as their enemies on that May 
morning, six mutinous Bipahi Regiments, a hostile Muham¬ 
madan population, and the retaineis of tile old Mughal dynas°ty, 


* One statement is to the effect that a hundred ov a hundred and fifty men 
fell upon them with their swords; and anal her iB, that two swordsmen did the 
entire butchery by themselves. 

t A woman (Mrs. Aid well) with three children escaped by feigning 
Muhammadanism. 
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'with the Kiug’b name as tho watchword, and tlio Princes as the 
leaders of the many-sided revolt, could not liavo done much 
more than they did to stem tho tide that was rushing upon 
them. It was not possible that they should hold out for moio 
than ono dreadful day with such a power arrayed against them. 
Their doom had been sealed in tho eaily morning. When tho 
hoofs of Lho foremost (roop-horso rung upon tho bridge across 
tho damn ah, the death-knoll of tho British was sounded. Prom 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people wore sus¬ 
tained hy a strong faith in tlie manhood of their countrymen, 
who, at a little distance, had Ilorso and Foot, and a great 
strength of Artillery to bring lo their succour. But wliou tho 
sun went down, and there was no sign at Behli of the approach 
of the Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they wore 
deserted, and what could they do but fly? 

But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction rest with 
General Hewitt, or with Brigadier Wilson ? The 

aipOTiXhty. General has assorted that, as tho command of tiro 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, tho 
movement of tho troops depended upon him. But when a 
General Officer, commanding a division of the Army, thus 
shifts the responsibility on to tho shoulders of a subordinate, 
he virtually seals his own condemnation. When, at a latur 
period, Wilson was called upon hy the supremo military autho¬ 
rities for a full explanation of the causes of tho inaction of tho 
European troops on tlie night fit tho 10th of May, and reference 
was made to what Hewitt had statod, the former wrote in reply, 
“ I would beg to refer to tho Regulations of tho Bengal Army, 
Section XVII., which will show what little authority over tho 
troops is given to the Brigadier commanding a station which is 
the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that 1 could not have 
exercised any distinct, command, tho Major-Uouoral being 
present on the occasion. As Brigadier, I. only exorcised tho 
executive command of tho troops under tho orders of the Major- 
General.” “I may or may not,” he added, “ have boon wrong 
in offering tho opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to 
the best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncertainty 
regarding tho direction taken by tho fugitives, I still believo I 
was right. Had the Brigade blindly followed in the hope of 
finding tho fugitives, and the remaining portion of the Canton 
ment been thereby sacrificed, with all our sick, women and 
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children, and valuable stores, tlie outcry against those in com¬ 
mand at Miratli would have been still greater than it has 
been.” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great failure, 
which so perplexed and astounded all who heard 
of it, and which led to great and disastrous results 
hereafter to bo recorded. The military com¬ 
manders at Miiulh believed that it was their first duly to 
protect life and property in the Cantonment. The mutinous 
Sipahis, aided by flic escaped convicts, and by ruffians and 
robbers from the bazaars and villages, had butchered men, 
women, and children, had burned and gutted the houses of the 
white people in the Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it 
was believed that, if due precautions were not taken, the other 
great half of military Mirulh would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would bo plundered, and that the magazines would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson it was natural that 
the safety of the Cantonment should be his fiist care; but 
Hewitt commanded the whole Miratli Division, including the 
great station of Dulili, with its immense magazine, and not 
a single European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast to discern 
the tiemendous danger which lay at tho distance only of a 
night’s march from Miratli—danger not local, but national; 
danger no less poi ton tons in its political than in its military 
aspects. But not an effort was made to intercept tho fatal ilood 
of-mutiny that was streaming into Uehli. General Hewitt 
ignored the fact that the whole of the Miratli Division was 
under his military charge, and thinking only of the safety of 
the place in which ho himself resided, he stood upon the defen¬ 
sive for many days, whilst the robels of tho Lines, of the Gaols, 
and tho Bazaars, wore rejoicing in tho work that they had done 
with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of tho historian would be but a partial— 
an imperfect—judgment, if it weie to stop here., There is 
something more to bo said. Beneath these personal errors, 
there lay the errors of a vicious system and a false policy. To 
bring this groat “charge against one Commander of a Division 
or another Commander of a Division, against one Commander-in- 
Chiof or another Commander-in-Chief, against one Governor- 
General or another Governor-General, against this Department 
or against that Department, would he a mistake and an in- 
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iustice. It was not this or that raau that wanted wisdom. The 
evil lay hroad and deep in the national character. The ar¬ 
rogance of the Englishman, which covered him over with a 
great; delusion, forbidding him to see danger when danger was 
surrounding him, and rendering it impossible in his o yes that 
any disaster should overtake so great and powerful a country, 
was the principal source of this great failure at Mirath. "\Vo 
were ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false socuiity. 
We had warnings, many and significant; hut we blushed them 
away with a movement of impatience and contempt. There is 
a cant phrase, which, because it is cant, it may he henoatli the 
dignity of Ilistoiy to cite; but no other words in llie English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so express the 
prevailing faith of the Englishman at that time, us those two 
well-known words, “A.11 serene." Whatever clouds might lower 
—whatever tempests might threaten—still all was “All serene. 1 ' 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to bo prepared for 
a storm. To speak of ugly signs or portents—to hint that 
there might he coming perils which it would he well to arm 
ourselves to encounter—was to be scouted as a feeble and 
dangerous alarmist. What had happened at Barraekpur and 
Barhumpur might well have aroused our people to cautious 
action. We had before seen storms hurst suddenly upon us to 
our utter discomfiture and destruction; but we \voro not to bo 
warned or instructed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred in the city of 
Kabul may sumo day occur at Delhi, Mirath, or Bareli, 11 * no one 
heeded the prophetic saying any more than if he had prophesied 
the immediate coming of the Day of Judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Mirath, in spite of plain and patent symptoms of 
an approaching outbreak, was in a state of utter unprepared ness 
for action. There were troopers without horses, troopers that 
could not ride—artillerymen without guns, and artillerymen 
who did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or l.lm difference 
between round-shot and grape. This was not the fault of 
General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson; it was the fault of the 
system—Ihe policy. Tho prevailing idea, and one for which 
there was good warrant, was, that the Government desired that 
things bhould be kept quiet. , Even to have a battery of artillery 
equipped for immediate service was held to be a dangerous 


* See a ate, vol. i. p. 3132. 
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movement that might excite alarm, and, perhaps, precipitate a 
crisis, which otherwise might he indefinitely delayed. When 
an officer of Artillery commanding one of the Mirath batteries 
sought permission, a few days belore the outbreak, to load his 
ammunition-waggons, that he might ho ready, in case of acci¬ 
dent, for prompt service, he was told that such a step would 
excite suspicion among the Natives, and that therefore it could 
not he sanctioned. Aud this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such a stale, 
that what ought to have been tlm rule was regarded as some¬ 
thing altogether abnormal and exceptional, and as such a cause 
of special alarm. The policy was to holieve, or to pretend to 
believe, that our linos had been cast in pleasant places; and 
the system, therefore, was never to bo prepared fur an emer¬ 
gency—never to be ready to move, and never to know what to 
do. In pursuance of this system the Commander-in-Chief was 
in the great playground of fcjimlali, and the Chiefs of Depart¬ 
ments were encouraging him in the belief that, the cloud 
“would soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West—in the Sirhind, in 
the Mirath, in the ILanhpur Divisions—did, according to the 
pattern of Head-Quarters, and according to their instincts as 
Englishmen; and, therefore, when the storm burst, wo were all 
naked, defenceless, and forlorn, and know not how to encounter 
its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movemont in pursuit of 
tlm mutineers might not have boon successful. And it is right 
that all circumstances of difficulty should ho fully taken into 
account. Rebellion dovoloped itself under the cover of the 
night. The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. The 
Cavalry, howover, must have taken to the road, 
aud where the Native troopers could go our suit considered. 
Dragoons might have pursued them; but the 
former bad a long start, aud it is said that, as they would 
have been the first to enter Dohli, they would have destroyed 
tho bridge across the Jamnali; and that, even if our Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery had made their way into tho City, they 
would have found themselves entangled in streets swarming 
with an armed rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sipahi 
Jtogimonts who had been prepared to welcome, and to cast in 
their lot. with their comrades from Mirath. But it is to bo 
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observed, upon tlie other hand, that if the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, who were tlic first (o enter Delili, had cut oft' the 
communication with Mirath, by destroying the bridge, they 
would have shut out largo numbers of their own pcoplo, who 
were pouring, or rather diibbling, into Delili all through the 
day. If the Mirath. troops had arrived on the banks of the 
Jarnnah in a serried mass under a capable commander', they 
would, when tlio whole had passed over, have destroyed the 
bridge, to cut off the pursuit of the enemy from Mirath. But 
straggling in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this was 
not to bo expected ; and, if it had In on done, a great part of the 
Mirath Infantry Regiments must have fallen into tho hands of 
the pursuing Englishmen, and been destroyed by the grapo-sliot 
or sabres within sight of tho Palace windows. 

But tho mere military argument in such a case does not 
dispose of tho historical question ; for it was from the moral no 
less than from the material effects of the pursuit that advantage 
was to be derived. The sight of a single white face above the 
crest of a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight. And it 
may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that Monday 
morning, a few English Dragoons had been seen approaching 
the Janinah, it would have been believed (bat a large body of 
white troops were behind them, and rohollion, which was pre¬ 
cipitated by our inactivity, would tlicn have been suspended by 
the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery had headed the Sipahis, which was not indeed to 
lie expected, the first sudden rush into Delili must have occa¬ 
sioned wild confusiou, and manylives must have Leen sacrificed 
to the fiuy of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. Uu.t the 
disaster would have been but limited—tlic defeat but temporary. 
It is doubtful whether, if the avenging Englishmen had, that 
morning, appeared under tlio walls of Delili, tho Sipahi Regi¬ 
ments stationed there would have broken into rebellion; and i t is 
well-nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops the 
Royal Family of Delili would not have dared to proclaim them¬ 
selves on tho side of the mutineers. All through tho hours of 
the morning there was doubt and hesitation both in the Canton¬ 
ments and in the Palace; and it was not until tho sun was 
going down that it became manifest that Delili was in tho 
throes of a groat revolution. Emboldened and encouraged by 
what seemed to he the sudden prostration of the English, our 
enemies saw that their time had come, whilst our friends lost 
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confidence in our power and our fortune, and feared to declare 
themselves on our side. Better in that ease for the English 
soldiers to come io J)elili to he beaten than not to come at all. 
It was tlie want of effort at suoli a moment that did us such 
grievous harm. For from one slatiou to another the news 
spread that the Hipuhis had conquered the English at Mirath, 
and proclaimed the Mnglinl Emperor at Delhi. The fust great 
blow had been struck at the Furilights, and over from p'ace to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed by ii."‘ 
There is another question to which, fitly here, a few sentences 
may he devoted. It has been said that, in looking 
at this great history of lie Sipahi War as a whole, f„[ l ' ( ”, l ,''!‘! mbI ' ila<5r 
we shall not take just account of it, unless we i.suigi u 
consider that, inasmuch as there had been a con¬ 
spiracy thiougliout the Bengal is alive Army for a general rising 
of the Sip.lhis all over the country on a given day, tlie sudden 
outbreak at. Mirath, which caused a premature development of 
the plot, and put the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in India. Colonel 
Carmichael Smyth was ever assured in las own mind that, by 
evolving the crisis in the 3rd Cavalry Kegiment, he had saved 
the Empire. It was his boast, and he desired that it. should be 
made known to all men, that he might have tlie full credit of 
the act. And I am hound to say that there is high testimony in 
support of the belief thus confidently expressed. Air. Cracroft 
Wilson, who was selected by the Supremo Government to fill 
the post of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of rebel¬ 
lion, with a view to the punishment ol' the guilty and the reward 
of the deserving, has placed upon record his full belief in this 
story of a general conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “ Care¬ 
fully collating,” ho lias written, “oral information with facts as 
they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 31st, of May, 1857, 
was the clay fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the 
Bengal Army; that there were committees of about three 
members in each regiment which conducted the duties, if I may 
so speak, of the mutiny; that tho Sipahis, as a body, knew 
nothing of the plans arranged; and that tho only compact 
entored into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 


* There is an expressive Hindustani word in very common currency among 
belli Europeans and Natives on the Bengal side of India—“ lachur,” or help¬ 
less. It was ounenlly said that the English were htohdr, 
vot„ II. 
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regiments would do as, the other regiments did. The committee 
conducted the correspondence and arranged the plan of opera¬ 
tions, viz., that on the 31st of May parties should he tolcl oh' 
to murder all European functionaries, most of whom would ho 
engaged at chinch; seize the treasure, which would then ho 
augmented hy the first instalment of the rubble harvest; and 
lelease the prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five thousand 
men. The regiments in Dchli and its immediate vicinity were 
instructed to seize the magazine and fortifications. . . . Eroni 
this combined and simultaneous massaoie on the 31st of May, 
1857, we weie, humanly speaking, saved by Lieu tenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the 3rd llegimenlof Bengal Light Cavalry, 
and the frail ones of the Bazaar/ . . . The mine had boon pre¬ 
pared, and the train had been laid, hut it was not intended to 
light the blow match for another three weeks. The spark, which 
fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and the night of the 
10th of May, 1857, saw the commencement of a tragedy never 
before witnessed since India passed under Biitisli sway.” f 
This is strong- testimony, and from a strong man—one not 
prone to violent assumptions or strange conjectures, who had 
unusual opportunities of investigating- tho truth, and much 
discernment and discrimination to turn those opportunities to 
account. But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising; of the Native tioops arc not so Humorous or 
so convincing as to wan ant the acceptance of the story as a. 
demonstrative fact. It is certain, however, that, if this sudden 
rising- in all parts of the country had found tho English unpre¬ 
pared, hut few of our people would have escaped the swift 
destruction. It would then have beon the hard task of the 
British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominious tradition. But, whether 
designed or not designed hy man, God’s mercy forbade its 
accomplishment; and in a few hours after this first great ex¬ 
plosion the Electric Telegraph was carrying tho evil tidings to 
all parts of the country. The note ol' warning was sounded 
across tho whole length and breadth of the land; and wherever 
an Englishman was stationed there was the stern preparation of 
doibneo. 


* .diiie, Ohnptcr It. 

t 5Ir. J. 0. Wilson’s Muviulabad Narrative (Official), Dec. 24, 1S58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALCUTTA IN .MAY. 

"Whilst little by little the details recited in the preceding 
chapter ■were making themselves known to Lord Canning in 
Calcutta, tho Governor-General, calmly confronting the dangers 
and difficulties before him, was straining every nei ve to repair 
the first great disaster, and tu protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely to assert 
themselves. “ The part of the country,” he wrote to the Presi¬ 
dent of tho India Board, “ which gives me most anxiety is the 
line which stretches through the length of Bengal from Bar- 
rackpur close by to Agra in the Nortli-Westcm Provinces. 
In that length of seven hundred and fifty miles, there is one 
European Regiment at UAnApur, and that is all. Banaras has a 
Hikh Regiment, but no Europeans; Allahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who were sent there a 
few days ago. At one of these places tho Native Regiment is a 
suspected ono, and at either the temptation to seize tho Fort or 
tho Treasury will be very great, if they bear that Delili con¬ 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. Therefore, the two 
points to which I am straining arc tho hastening of the expulsion 
of tho rebels from Delili, and the collection of tho Europeans 
heie to bo pushed up tho country.” What he did, in the early 
part of May, for tlio gathering of troops from a distance, has 
been told in the first volume of this History. Tho results of 
those initial efforts rapidly developed themselves; but what 
soems to be swift despatch, in tranquil times, is weary waiting, 
when the issues of lifo or death may depend upon the loss or 
gain of an hour. 

Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India there 
was much tribulation. For there were gathered r , tt . , 
together large numbers of Christian people, mouta or’iiar! 
men, women, and children. But numbers did not 
seem to impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men who bud 
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been habituated, through long yearn, to peace and security. 
There was not iu the whole world, perhaps, a more tranquil, 
self-possessed city, than Calcutta had ever boon during a period 
of nearly a century. Even the local tumults, lo which all great 
towns aro more or less periodically subject, had been absent 
from the “ City of Palaces.” The worst disturbances had re¬ 
sulted from the excitability of stray sailors from the merchant- 
ships overmuch refreshed in tiro punch-houses of the Dliarmtdhi 
or the (Jhitpur Bazaar. And the Natives of tlio country gene¬ 
rally had been regarded as a harmless, servile, obsequious race 
of men, to be reviled, perhaps beaten at discretion, by tlio 
haughty and intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the noil* 
'i iip non- official type; experienced in the ways of commerce, 
Hnghsiininn. active, enterprising, intelligent, hut with little 
knowledge of the Native character savo in ils 
trading aspects, and little given to concern himself about in¬ 
tricate) questions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed beyond 
the boundary of the Marathi ditch. The railway hud done 
something to diminish this inclusiveness ; hut still many of the 
European residents of Calcutta know little of tlio great world 
beyond, and wore prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they woro buying and 
selling, and were holding their household gods. Their idea of 
India much resembled the Chinese map-inaker’s idea of the 
world. The City of Palaces, Ijko the Celestial Empire, covered, 
iu their minds, nearly the whole of the shoot, 

It was not strange that, meu of this class, unaccustomed to 
great excitements, littlo used to strenuous action of any kind, 
and in many instances, perhaps, wholly unskilled in (ho use of 
offensive weapons, should have been stunned and bewildered by 
the tidings from tho North-West, and what seemed to them tlio 
probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies in Bengal. 
Nor was it strange that they should have looked eagerly to the 
Government to put forth all its available resources to protect 
them against the dangers which their excited imaginations 
beheld rapidly approaching. Tho very confidence which they 
had before felt in their security, and their gone)a! contempt for 
the subject races, now rendered the reaction which had sot in 
all the more exaggerated and overwhelming. The panic in May 
bus, perhaps, been overstated jn the recital. Tbit stories aro 
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still current of Christian families betaking themselves for safety 
to the ships in the liver, or securing themselves within the 
ramparts of the Fort, and of men staining their manhood hy 
hiding themselves in dark places. But these manifestations of 
unmanly fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por¬ 
tuguese, or what are described as the ’‘lower order of European 
shopkeepers.” That some people left their homes in tlio suburbs, 
that some took their passages to England, that many bought 
guns and revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed anil full- 
armod, is not to he questioned. * And it is certain that the 
prevailing fooling was that the Governor-General failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of tlio danger—that nothing could 
rouse him from the lethargy indicated by liis still fuoe of marble 
and his tranquil demeanour—and that, in a word, he was not 
equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions of the Calcutta 
community wore altogether unreasoning and unreasonable, for 
there were many sources of alarm at this time. Foremost of all 
there was the great diead of the Sipahis, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, had sud¬ 
denly grown into murderers and dospoilers. There was but 
little space between Barrack pur and Calcutta. A night’s march 
might have brought the whole brigade into tlio capital, to over¬ 
power the European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the Christian inhabitants. Then tlieie was in the immediate 
suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, the great, reeking, 
overflowing sewer of the Omlh household—the exiled King, 
his astute Prime Minister, and his multitude of dependants, all 
restless in intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled them. And 
then again there was a vague fear, dominant over all, that the 
vatiL and varied populations of the Native suburbs and bazaars 
would riso against the white people, release the prisoners in the 


* I wish it to be borne in miml that this raters entirely to the state of 
things in May. A far more unmistakable panic, of which some account will 
hereafter be given, arose in tlio middle, uf June. But even of the former 
month a contemporary journalist wrote: “Men went about with revolvers in 
their carriages, and tiained their bearers to load quickly and lire low. The 
ships and steamois in the rivers have been ciowded with families seeking 
refuge from the attack, which was nightly expected, uud everywhere a senso 
of insecurity prevailed, which was natural enough when the character of the 
danger apprehended is taken into consideration.”— i'rknd of India, Mai; 23. 
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gaols, and gorge tlicmselves with the plunder of tlio great com¬ 
mercial capital of India. All these were at least possibilities. 
What liad been done at Muntil and Dehli might be acted over 
again at Calcutta on a larger scale and with more terrible 
cil'cct. 

After a lapse of years wo may speak lightly of these dangers, 
and say that Lord Canning discerned the true 

LtttSulInnhig. Klatc of things, whilst others saw them darkly 
through the glass of their fears. But the cliffoi - 
once, perhaps, was rather that of outward bearing than of 
inward appreciation of the position of affairs. It is hard to 
say how much depends, in such a crisis, upon the calm and 
confident demeanour of the head of tho Government. Lay after 
day passed, and the Governor-General sat (hero, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all that human 
agency could do to succour our distressed people and to tread 
clown the insolence of the enemy. Tlio great English com¬ 
munity of Calcutta thought that he did not see tho magnitude 
of the danger, because ho did not tremble for the fate of tho 
capital,* 'He did not know what it was to tremble, and some 
said that he did not know wliat it was to feel. But though ho 
wore a calm face, in no man’s mind was there a clearer sense of 
tho magnitude of tho crisis,‘f and iu no man’s heart was there a 
deeper pity. Ho pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for help, in 
the shape of English troops, nearly broke his heart. But ho 

* [Tills is a complete mistake. I evas one of the community of Calcutta, 
amt was in the conlidcuuo of Uioso who mistrusted not Lord Canning, but 
Lord Canning’s measures. They mistrusted thorn measures because they 
believed them to be inspired by tlio men about Lord Cunning, men whose 
knowledge of the country was of the slightest, and whoso ability to dent with 
the evil was of the moat shadowy character. After events proved that the 
community was right.—G. B. M.] 

t Lord Canning’s correspondence abounds with proofs of thin. Take tlio 
following from a characteristic letter to Bishop Wilson, which olanrly shows 
tluit lie did not underrate tho danger, although ho was confident of the 
national ability to surmount it: “ Tim sky is very hlaclt, and as yet tlio signs 
of a clearing are faint. But reason and common sense nro on our side from 
the very beginning. The course of the Government has been guided by jus¬ 
tice and temper. I do not know that any one measure of precaution and 
strength, which human foresight can indicate, lias been neglected. There aro 
stout hearts and clear heads at tho chief posts of danger—Agra, Laklluao, and 
Bamiras. For tlio rest, the issue is in higher hands than ours. I anr very 
confident of complete success.” 
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piliod most of all, with a contemptuous pity, those who exagge¬ 
rated the dangers around them, who could not conceal their 
fears, and who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there were any 
impassivcuess, any ohduiaoyin him, it was simply that he could 
not bring himself to think much about the place in which ho 
was living, whilst there were other places begirt with more 
imminent peril. FTe forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, ho may for a while have 
forgotten those immediately around him. And so it happened 
that the fears of many Englishmen in Calcutta wore mixed 
with strong resentments, and they began to hate the Governor- 
General who could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Maratluv 
ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. It, has 
been shown, in measured terms, what tho Governor-General 
thought of these manifestations of a great tenor. * 

In later letters life spoke out in more emphatic ' ni"", t , e , or 
language, and contemporary records of a less 
exalted character seem to support his assertions. Perhaps his 
eagerness to encourage others, by showing that ho had no fear 
for the Presidency, carried him into an excess of outward indif¬ 
ference. Certainly, he did not seem to appreciate, in the first 
instance, an offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol 
themselves into a volunteer corps for tho protection of the great 
City of Palaces. Many public bodies came forward at this 
time with protestations of unswerving loyalty and free offers of 
service. The Trades Association, tho Masonic Lodges, tho 
Native Christian Community, and, side by side with our own 
compatriots and follow-suhjeots, tho representatives of the groat 
'French and American nations, sympathising with us in our 
distress. Such offers were worthy and honourable, and entitled 
to all gratitude from our rulers. Those communities desired to 
be armed and disciplined and organised after the manner of 
soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that they might 
enrol themselves as special constables. And it was thought 
that there was a touch of contempt in the very nature of the 
answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there was a 


Ante, rot i. pp. I3S-9. 
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“o roumllchs panic,” 1 lie had no design to reject contemptuously 
those oH'eis oi' ahhistanue. Ilia desire was. to display no outward 
symptom of alarm or mistrust. lie was supreme ruler, nut of a 
class or of a community, but of all classes and communities, lie 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every quarter of 
the city and its suburbs, and was agitating the breasts of all 
the "varied populations inhabiting them, and he knew that vvhal 
might tranquillize ami subdue in one direction might alarm and 
irritate in anotlioi. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They shud¬ 
dered to think that they might lose their easte—shuddered to 
think that they might lose their lives. All sorts of strange 
reports wire afloat among the people, and the English were 
eager that Lur'd dunning should contradict them by public 
proclamation. “ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” ho 
wrote on tlic 20tli of May, “ is, that 1 have ordered lroef to bo 
thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all Hindus who 
bathe there, and that on. the Queen’s birthday all the grain- 
shops are to he closed, in order to drive the people to oat unclean 
food. Men, who ought to have heads on their shoulders, are 
gravely asking that each fable should bo contradicted by pro¬ 
clamation as it arises,and are aiming'themselves with revolvers 
because this is not done. I have already taken the only slop 
that I considerable advisable, in the senso of a refutation of 
these and like rumours, and patience, firmness, and I hope a 
speedy return of the deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” 
And clearly recognising' all these conflicting fears and suspicions, 
he walked steadily but warily between them, assailed on all 
sides by cries for special help, hut knowing well that tho safety 
of all depended upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 

Tho Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta after tho 
wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
celebration of flip Government llouse. j It was tho desire of Lord 
tlue ™ 1 lay W, 1 ay ’ Canning, above all things, that nothing should bo 
done to betray any want of confidence in tho general 
loyalty of the peoplo. He hud been besought to exchange his 

* [The voids used by the Secietnryio the Government were, “ a passim; 
and giouudless panic." There was no panic. There existed simply u do.-nin 
to prepare to meet a real, and not a passing danger, the existence ot which 
tne Government denied.—G. B. SI,] 

t The 2-ltli of Way fell on Sunday, The celebration was, therefore, on the 
25 rti. 
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own personal guard of Kalives for one composed of Europeans, 
Taut this he had refused to tlo. And the sweet face of Lady 
Canning was to he seen, evening afler evening, calm and smiling, 
as she took her wonted drive on the Cuuise or in f.lie open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was represented that it 
might he expedient to omit the usual fou-ile-jo'c fired in the 
Queen's honour, the suggestion was rejected ; hut in order that 
there might he no misapprehension as to the ammunition used 
on the occasion, a guard of Sipuhis was sent to bring some of 
the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regimental stores at 
Burraekpur. The hall in the evening was well attended; hut 
some absented themselves, believing that the congregation under 
one roof of all ihe leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fittiug occasion for an attack on Government 
House.* There was not, indeed, a rulllo even upon the surface; 
althoxtgh the day was likely to he one of more than usual excite¬ 
ment, for it was the groat Muhammadan festival of the Id, and it 
was thought in many places besides Calcutta that a MusaYmiui 
rising might he anticipated. After this there was some little 
return of confidence. But any accidental circumstance, such as 
the explosion of a few festal fireworks, was sufficient to throw 
many into a paroxysm of alarm.t 

All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those immediately 
around him, was doing all that could he (lone for 
the successful attainment of the great ends to which 'me flint 
he had addressed himself from the commencement SuSi , Ii° t 
-—the recovery of Dolili and the protection of the 
Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the existing dearth 
of troops to accomplish both of these objects with the desired 
despatch; and it is not strange, therefore, that some difference 
of opinion prevailed among tho advisers of Lord Canning as to 
tiro policy which, in these straitened circumstances, it was more 

* “ Two young Indies reftr-ed to go at the last moment, mul sat up with u 
small bug 1 prepared for flight, fill their father returned 1'iom the hull and if - 

assured them.” . . . “Miss-lias iiiied two sailois to sit up in 3iuv house 

of a night; but they got tipsy, and {lightened her moio than imaginary 
enemies.”— journal of a Lady, MS. 

f “ A few nights ago woke up at two o’clock by nluit sounded like guns 
firing. Many thought the Ahpiir gaol laid been broken open. Many gentle¬ 
men iiimcrl themselves, and grit carriages ready for the larlies to fly to the 
JToit. On going into the verandah J was thankful to sec a great display of 
fireworks going up, which was the cause of all the noise. It was the marriage 
of one of the Makwr princes,”—lin'd. 
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expedient to adopt. It is believed that the Civil members of 
the Supreme Council, seeing how large a portion of our avail¬ 
able military strength would be locked up under the walls of 
Dehli, and how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to (he fury of the enemy, advised that the 
attack on tiro great city of the Mughul should he delayed for a 
while, in order to employ tho European troops in Upper India 
upon the general defence of tho country. Sir John Low was of 
a different opinion; and ho drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in favour of an immediate effort to 
recover tho lost position. But the Governor-General had already 
tome to that conclusion. Indeed, ho had never doubled, for a 
day, that lot what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest (lie imperial city from tho hands of tho insurgents, 
lie saw plainly that the fall of Dehli had imparted a political, 
a national significance to a movement, which otherwise might 
have been regarded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolution; and 
tho Governor-General felt, therefore, that lo strike at, Dehli was 
to strike at the very heart of tho danger—that to deliver a 
deadly blow at that point would he to cause an immediate 
collapse of the vital powers of rebellion from ono end of the 
country to the other. 

So he at once issued las orders for the striking of that blow ; 
and day after day the telegraph wires cariicd to tho Com- 
mander-iu-Chief briefly emphatic orders to make short work of 
Dehli. Though (he Lower Provinces were all hut bare of 
European troops, there was some wealth of English regiments 
upon the slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quarters 
of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Canning, with some¬ 
thing of the impetuosity of tho civilian, which is prone to over¬ 
look military difficulties, believed that those regiments might he 
gathered up at once and poured down with resistless forco upon 
Dehli. Severed by nearly ^thousand miles from the point of 
attack, he felt that he himself could do hut little. But he had 
faith in the Commander-In-Chief-—faith in tho Ip&ptenan 
Governor of the North-West Provinces—faith in the great 
Commissioner of tho Panjab; and in the first letter which he 
■wrote to England, after tho outbreak at Miratli, he said: “As 
to expediting the crushing of the Dehli rebels, I work at some 
disadvantage at a distance of nine hundred miles; hut the 
forces are converging upon the point as rapidly as the season 
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will admit, anil I am confident that, with Colvin’s aid and 
example, every man will lie inspirited to do his utmost. I have 
made the Commandcr-in-Chief aware of the vast importance to 
tho Lower Provinces that an end should he made of tlio work 
quickly. Time is everything. Dehli once crashed, and a 
terrible example made, wo shall have no more difficulties.” To 
what extent the realized facts fulfilled his sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions, will presently he made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-Gouonil was anxiously turning 
to good account tho first-fruits of his initial mea¬ 
sures for tho collection of European troops, and 
trying to succour those defenceless posts at which Mow, Iom 
the enemy were most likely to strike. Tho 
difficulties and perplexities which beset him were great. lie 
had only two European regiments in the neighbourhood of tho 
capital—the 53rd Poot, whose Uead-Quartoi s were in Port 
William, and the 84th, who had been brought round from ft an gum 
in March, and who had since boon stationed at Chinsurah, on tho 
banks of the ITiigli, above Ilarrackpiir. He would fain havo 
sent upwards a part of the little strength thus gathered at tho 
Presidency ; but those two regiments wore all that belonged fo 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was not another 
English regiment nearer than Danapur, four hundred miles 
distant from Calcutta. And there, in tho immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital, were many points which it was of extreme 
importance to defend. There was Port William, with its great 
Arsenal; there was tho Gun-manufactory at Kasipxir, a few 
miles higher up the river; tbeie was tho Powder-manufactory 
at Ishnpiir, some twelve miles beyond; and there was the Artil- 
leiy School of Instruction at Bamdamnli, with all its varied 
appliances for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chauriughi, tlie fashionable suburb of the City of 
Palaces, lay the great gaol of Alipnr, crowded with malefactors, 
many of the worst class; and hard by were the Government 
clothing godowna, or stores, from which tho uniforms and ac¬ 
coutrements of the army were drawn. Then in different parts 
of the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury and the 
Banks, all groaning with coin—so that there was nothing want¬ 
ing that could have supplied an insurgent army with all tho 
munitions and equipments of war, and enabled them to take tho 
field against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to keep 
them together. 
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Wi.se after t.lie event,public writers have said that if Lord 
Uanmng, in the third week of the month of May, 
Conduct of had accepted the first offer of the Emopean in- 
™! luibitan ts to enrol themselves into a volunteer corps 

—that if he had disbanded the Sipalii regiments 
at Larraekpuv and 01 derod the disbandment of those at llanapuv 
—events which were subsequently rendered necessary—a largo 
portion of the European force in Bengal might have hoon set 
free and pushed up by rail and road to tho points which were 
most beset with danger, and that great disasters which subse¬ 
quently befell us might thus have been averted.f There are, 
doubtless, many things which, in that month ' f May, would 
have been done differently, and might have been done belter, if 
the future had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
conduct of affairs. But. we must judge men according to the 
light of the day which sliono upon them, not tho light of the 
morrow, which had not yet broken when they were called upon 
to act. Illuminated by this morrow’s light, we now know that 
it might have been better if the Bavrackpiir and Datnipur regi¬ 
ments had been disarmed in the middle of May,;}; but the former 


* [The words, “Wise after the event,” arc out of place. It was insisted 
upon at (lie time. It was tho argument upon which the recommendations 
referred to in the text were based.—G. B. M.J 

f The two ablest of the early writers, the author of tho “Red Pamphlet,” 
and Mr. Meade in his “Sipdhi Revolt,” dwell very emphatically on tin's 
point. The former says: “ An enrolment on a largo scale at this time would 
have enabled the Governor-General to dispense with tiro services of onu 
European regiment at least; but so beat was be on ignoring the danger, that lie 
not only declined the offers of thu Trades’ Association, tire Masonic Fraternity, 
the Native converts, the Americans, and (he French inhabitants and others, but. 
be declined them in terms calculated to deaden rat her than to excite a feeling 
of loyalty.” Mr. Meade says: " A thousand English volunteer iufuutiy, four 
hundred, cavalry, and fifteen hundred sailors Were at tho disposal of the 
Government a week after tire revolt became known. . . . Whilst the volun¬ 
teers were learning how to load and lire, and the merchant seamen were being 
instructed in (lie use of artillery, Government might have placed from the 
terminus (at Iliinfgauj) to KfLnhpitr a lino of stations for horses and bullocks, 
guarded, if necessary, by posts of armed men. . . , Had Government only 
consented to do just a fortnight beforehand what tlioy were coerced to do on. 
tire Hth of June, they might have had on lire first clay of that month a force’ 
of two thousand Europeans at ltilmganj, fully equipped with guns arid stores.” 
[The words of the author of tho “ lied Pamphlet” wore written at the very 
time, on the very spot, and rep,resented the convictions of the European com¬ 
munity of Calcutta.—Cl. 13. M.] 

j [Yes; but the author of the “Red Pamphlet ” and the ablest of the Cal* 
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■were then protesting their loyalty, and offering to figlit, against 
the rebels, and the latter -vvero still believed in by General 
Lloyd, who commanded the Division.' The temper of tuo 
troops, in all parts of the country, seemed at that time to depend 
upon tho fate of Dehli, and more experienced Indian statesmen 
than Lord Canning believed that Dehli would soon be crushed. 
And, whilst it was deemed expedient to keep the Bengal Native 
Army together so long as any hope suivived, it was at that 
time, in Bengal, held to ho impossible to disarm all tho Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Loid Canning, is “ a very offuctivo 
measure, where practicable, but in Bengal, where wo have, 
spread over from Barrackpur to Kanhpur, fifteen Native regi¬ 
ments- to one European, simply impossible. ‘ A very different 
game has to be played here/’f v , 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta and of 
Dantipur, there were other dangers than those arising from the 
armed Sipahi regiment-. In the latter there was the excited 
Muhammadan population of Patna, of which T shall speak here¬ 
after; and in the former there were the many local perils, of 
which I have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and Chilians, even 
with a few staff officers to keep them together, would have sup¬ 
plied tho place of a regular regiment of Europeans. Lord 
Canning, knowing well the constitution of tho European com¬ 
munity of Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form a defensive 
loly on which any reliance could he placed. "Where the 
treasure of men is there will their hearts be also ; and, in many 
instances, if possible, their hands. It was hardly to be expected 
that, if there liad been any sudden alarm—if llio signal had been 
sounded, and every man’s services needed in a critical emer¬ 
gency-many would not have thought rather of their wives and 
children than of tho public safety, and some, perhaps, more of 


rnlta merchants. judging from tho tight of tho day, tmly piesngud tho light of 
tho moirow, whilst tho Government failed to do so.—G. B. 31.] 

* As late ns tile 2nd of June, General Lloyd motu to Lout Canning, Say¬ 
ing : “ Although no one can now foci full confidence in tho loyalty of Native 
troops generally, yet I believe that the regiments hero will remain quiet, 
unless some gloat temptation or excitement should assail them, in which case 
I fear they could not be relied upon. The thing required to keep them steady 
in a blow quickly struck at Lohli.”—MS’. Corretpunrlemv. 

t land ('nulling h< Hr. Yemen Smith, .Tune 3, 18,17 - MS Corri ymiuh ur«. 
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their own material property than of that of the State.* Doubt¬ 
less there were brave ami patriotic spirits among thorn who 
would have gone gladly to the front; but Lord Canning, perhaps, 
did not err in thinking that the majority of members of the 
non-military community ■were too much encumbered by thoir 
worldly affairs to make efficient soldiers, either for the per¬ 
formance of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril, f That they could have formed a substitute for regular 
soldiers wan improbable, though they would have been a ser¬ 
viceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when the .first otter 
of service was made to Lord Canning, ho could not have done 
more than ho did to send succours up the country. Nor did it, 
at the time, seem to him that the danger was so imminent on 
the Gangotio provinces as to demand that Bengal should ho 
stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only reliable defences. 
It was just during that particular interval between the receipt 
of intelligence of the Mirath outbreak and the arrival of the 
first reinforcements from beyond the seas, that the accounts 
from the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The telegra¬ 
phic messages received from the principal stations wero all of 
an assuring character. On tho 19th and 20th the report from 
Bauaras was, “ All perfectly quiet,” “ troops steady.” On the 
10th Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lakhnao, “ All very 
well in the city, cantonments, and country.” Sir Hugh Whoolor, 
at Kanhpiir, on the samo day, sent a kindred messago, “ All 
quiet here, tho excitement somewhat less.” Prom Allahabad, 
on the samo day, tho tidings wero, “ Troops cpiiet and woll be¬ 
haved;” and tlio Lieutenant-Governor of tho North-West 


* It is very vividly in my recollection that, ou llio famous 3Otli of April, 
1848, when there was ft vague expectation that London would bo sacked by 
the Obaitists, and immense numhcis of special constables had been sworn in, 
1 asked one of the most experienced men in the district in which 1 lived how 
many of those sworn in would turn out on the given signal (it was to ho tho 
ringing of the church bell), and I wus told “ not ten per coni.’’ [The result 
proved that the “ experienced man ” was wiong.—<?. 11. BL] 

t [Lord Canning, if lie (lid think in tho manner tho author suggests, did 
err most grievously. In tlie end a volunteer regiment was formed, and its 
members, encumbered as they might have been by worldly affairs, nmilo their 
duties os volunteer soldieis their first thought. In the darkest hours they 
patrolled efficiently the most dangerous parts of the city.—G, B. M.J 
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Provinces at Agra assured tlie Governor-General that “ Things 
Wei’S looking cheerful.” “ There may,” it was added, “ be some 
delay in the actual advance on Dchli. It is generally felt, how¬ 
ever, that it must soon fall, and the flame has not spread.” The 
following days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being thoso which spoke of 
mutiny at Aligarh, and that was quickly followed by the 
announcement from Agra that a strong expedition had heen 
organised for the recapture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning could do in tlic 
earlier weeks of May to succour the North-We.slom Provinces, 
and judged hy the light of the day no pressing necessity to 
incur, for that purpose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. What little ho could do with safety he did. Be 
ordered up a detachment of the 84th to Banaras, and he sug¬ 
gested to General Lloyd, at Diinapur, that he might, perhaps, 
send a company or two of the loth to the same point. These 
first movements might save a few lives, and might give a general 
impression of action on our part, the importance of which was 
great at such a time. But it was to the reinforcements coming 
from beyond the seas that ho eagerly looked for substantive aid. 
Be had written on the 19th to the Indian Minister in England, 
saying: “ Towards this object the stops taken are as follows— 
The Madras Fusiliers are on their way, and will be here on the 
21st or 22nd. A regiment has been sent for from Ilangun, and 
will arrive iu the course of next week. Two regiments at least 
with some Artillery (perhaps three rogimonts) will come round 
from Bombay as soon as they arrive from Persia. They are all 
on their way. Another regiment from Karachi is ordered up 
the Indus to Firuzpur, as a stand-by, if John Lawrence should 
want help. An officer goes to-day to Ceylon to procure from 
Sir Benry Ward every soldier he can spare. I have asked for 
at least five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in place 
of or besides thorn. The officer carries letters to Elgiu and 
Ashburnham, begging that the regiments destined for China 

may he turned first to India.This is nil that I can do at 

present to collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which when a steamer is avail¬ 
able will take place.” And now, before the end of the month, 
he learnt that the Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such 
was his confidence, that when succours began to arrive, ho felt, 
however small they might be in proportion to his needs, that 
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the tide was beginning' to turn in liis favour. After a fortnight, 
of enforced inaction, there was something invigorating in the 
thought that he was now beginning to hold palpably in liis 
hands the means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he lenew, moreover, that the moral effect of 
tho arrival of a single European regiment woidd bo greater than 
the material assistance, for it would soon ho noised abroad that 
tho English were coming from beyond the seas to avenge their 
slaughtered brethren, and humour would ho sure to magnify 
the extent of the arrival. 1 

Still, in itself the gain was very groat; for tho vessels which 
were working up tho iliigll wore bringing not 
Cuiund Nom ana only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined regiment, 
rlLheis.' 8 in line fighting order, hut a chief who had within 
him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
1st Madras European Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
James George Noil. It was one of those few English regiments 
which, enlisted for tho service of the East India Company, 
and maintained exclusively on tho Indian establishment, boro 
on their banners the memorials of a series of victories from 
tho earliest clays of onr conquests in India. It had just 
returned from Ihe Persian Gulf, when Neil, fresh from Crimean 
service,! found to his delight that ho was to he appointed to 
command the regiment with which ho had served during tho 
greater part of his adult life. Ho had gono down to seo tho 
regiment disembark, and ho had written in his journal that 
they were “ a very fine healthy body of men, fully equal to any 
regiment he had over seen.” This was on tho 20th of April, and 

* I am aware that a contrary statement lias boon mnclo. Tt lias been 
asserted that tho Government took pains rather to conceal than to make known 
the arrival ot' reinforcements at Calcutta. Especially by disguising tho names 
of tl.a vessels in which tho troops were coming up tlio river. If tlin Alethm , 
for example, wore coming up, aho was telegraphed, it was said, as Ihu Sarah 
Sands. Assuming the facts to bo ns stilted, wo may readily undoistnnd tlio 
object of the concealment. It might have boon sound policy not to make 
known tho coming of the troops until tliov were lauded and fit, for service, if 
there had been any combination for a rising, the moment seized would pro¬ 
bably have been when it was kuonn that our reinforcements were at tho 
Saudluads, But I am assured, on tiro highest authority, that the story is not 
true. [I can state, on my own personal knowledge, that t ho alary is true. I 
made my inquiries on tlio spot, at tho time, and tiro course pursued was not 
only admitted, but justified.—Gf. B. M.] 
t Ho bad been Second-iii-Command, mid. r Sir Robert Vivian, of the Anglo- 
Tnrkish Contingent. 
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he little then knew how soon he would ho called upon to test 
their efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks afterwards, 
news came that Upper India was in a blaze, and the tidings 
were quickly followed by a summons for the regiment to take 
ship for Bengal. Then Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the 
lessons he had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there; and he felt, to use his own words, “ fully equal to 
any exient of professional employment or responsibility which 
could ever devolve upon him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a short distance fiom the 
chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, James Neill had enteied the 
Indian service in his seventeenth year, and was, therefore, when, 
summoned to take active part in the Sipahi War, a man of forty-, 
seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty years’ standing,. Of 
a strong physical constitution, of active athletic habits, he 
shrunk from no work, and ho was overcome by no fatigue. 
There were few meu in the whole range of the Indian Army 
hotter qualified by nature and by training to engage in the 
stirring events of such a campaign as was opening out before 
him. lie was a God-fearing Scotchman, with something in him 
of the old Covenanter type. He was gentlo and tender as a 
woman in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-den) ing in 
all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a commander, of all 
under his charge, that he would have yielded his tent,, or given 
up his meals to any one more needing them than, himself. But 
towards the enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our 
race ho was as hard and as fiery as flint; and ho was not one 
to ho tolerant of the shortcomings of our own poople, wantiugin 
courage or capacity, or in any way failing in their manliness. 
He knew, when ho embarked for Bengal, that there was stern 
work before him; and lie brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke out ever 
from his countenanco, and it -was plain to those around him 
that, once in front of tho enemy, he would smite them with an 
unsparing hand, and never cease from his work until he should 
witness its full completion, or he arrested by (ho stroke of 
death. 

On tho 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta with the 
Ma 23 leading wing of his regiment, and soon the whole 
ay ' coips had disembarked. But it was easier to bring 
troops into port along the groat highway of the ocean, than to 
despatch them with the required rapidity into tho interior of the 

VOL. II. 31 
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country. Every possible provision, however, had been made 
and was still being made to push forward the reinforcements by 
river and by 1 oad. Every available horse and bullock along the 
line had been purchased l>y Government; every carriage and 
rart secured for the conveyance of the troops up the country.' 
fne river steamers wore carrying their piecious fioighls of 
humanity, hnf too slowly for our needs, in that dry season, and 
the railway was to he brought into requisition to transport 
others to the scene of action. It was by the latter route that 
the hulk of Neill’s regiment, in all nine hundred strong, woio 
to he despatched towards Banaras.f It might have been sup¬ 
posed that, at such a time, every Christian man in Calcutta 
would havo put forth all his strength to perfect and to expedite 
the appointed work, eager to contribute by all moans within his 
power to the rescue of imperilled Christendom. Especially was 
it to he looked for that all holding such authoiity as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to our threat¬ 
ened, perhaps belongurcd posts, would strain every nerve to 
accomplish effectually this good work. Tbit on the platform of 
tbe Calcutta terminus, on the river side, opposite to llaurah, all 
such natural zeal as this seemed to he barely wanting. There 
was no alaciity in helping the troops to start on their holy duty ; 
and soon apatliy and inaction grow into open opposition. When 
the second party of a hundred men was to he despatched, stress 
of weather delayed tlioir arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which tho train was waiting 
for them, under tbe orders of tho Supreme Government. Putt as 
the .Fusiliers came alongside and were landing, in the darkness 
of the early night, without an effort of help from tho railway 
people, the station-master eiicd out that they wero late, and 


* “A steady stream of roinfnrcements is now being penned into Bamirus. 
Every horse and bullooktliat can bo bought on the road is engaged, and tho 
dale establishments have been increased to tile utmost. The men who go by 
horse-dale reach Banfiras in five days; those by bullock in ten. Tho former 
conveyance can take only from eighteen to twenty-four a dny; the latter u 
bundled. Romo aie gone up by steamers. These will ho sixteen days on the 
journey ,”.—Lord Cannmj to Sir U. Wheeler, May 26. MS- 
t “I hindo.l and saw the Military Seeietaiy and theDoputy-Qunrtprmaster- 
Cenoul, and made .ill arrangements to stu 1 1 off the men I had brought up by 
steamers to Bamirus. However, next day there was a change. Only a bundled 
and fcbhty men went up tho country by steamer, ami the vest I am starting off 
by the train.”— J'rh-utu Letter of Col. Neill. The rail then only went a .1 far us 
Itmngauj. 
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that tlio train would not wait for them a moment. Against this 
Neill remonstrated, hut the official, growing more peremptory in 
his tone and insolent in liis manner, threatened at once to start 
the train. Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him iu the same threatening strain. One said that the Colonel 
might command his regiment, hut that he did not command tlio 
.railway, and that tlio train should be despatched without him. 
On this, Neill telling them that they were traitois and rebels, 
and that it was fortunate for them that he had not to deal with 
them, placed a guard over the engineer and stoker, and told 
them to stir at their peril. A few weeks later, in pait.-, of the 
country more distant from the central aufhority, such traitors as 
these would, perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ton minutes after its appointed time, 
wilh its precious burden of Fusiliers ; and the tidings of what 
Neill had done soon reached Lord Canning. It was not iu the 
brave heart of the Governor-General 1o refuse its meed of 
admiration to such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a 
little startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, the 
Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations abovo, when the 
story was known, people said that the right man was on his 
way to help thorn, and looked eagerly for tlio coming succours. 

And never, in a season of trouble, was there a more timely 
airival; for the lull of which I have spoken now 
seemed to bo at an end. As the month of May 

burnt itself out, the tidings which came from the .. 

country above were more distressing and more alarming. It 
was plain that the North-West Provinces, from one end to the 
othor, were fast blazing info rebellion—plain that we were 
destined to see worse things than any wo had yet witnessed— 
and that the whole strength of the British nation must bo put 
forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If there had been 
any hope before, that the rebellion would die out, or bo 
paralysed by the infliction of swift retribution on Dohli, it, had 
now ceased to animate the breasts of Lord Canning and his 
colleagues. Thoy now saw that it was necessary to the salva¬ 
tion of the English power in India, not only that our people 
should he everywhere let loose upon the enemy, hut that they 
should ho armed with exceptional powers suited to, and justified 
by the crisis. A reign of lawlessness had commenced; hut for 
a while the avenging baud of the English Government had licou 
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restrained by the trammels of the writtoii law. Tt was time 
now to cease from the unequal conflict. The English were few; 
their enemies were many. The many had appealed to the law 
of brute force; and the fow were justified in accepting the 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal formalities 
—of niceties of criminal procedure—of precise balancings of 
evidence and detailed fulness of record—had clearly now passed 
away. A terrible necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of 
the land. In the great death-struggle which had come upon 
us, the written law had been violated upon the one side, and it 
was now to ho suspended upon the other. The savage had 
arisen against us, and it had become our work to fight the 
savage with his own weapons. So the law-malcors stood up and 
shook themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On tho 
30tli of May, the Legislative Council passed an Act which 
swept away the old time-honoured Beats of justice, wheresoever 
Eebollion was disporting itself, and placed the power of life and 
death in the hands of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, 
his age, or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, who should 
rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, against the Queen or 
Government of Ihe East Indies, or instigate or abet such persons, 
should be liable to tlio punishment of death, transportation or 
imprisonment, gave the Executive Government of any Pre¬ 
sidency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a state of 
rebellion, and to issue a Commission forthwith for the trial of 
all persons charged with offences against the State, or murder, 
arson, robbery, or other heinous crime against person or pro¬ 
perty—tho Commissioner or Commissioners so appointed were 
empowered to hold a Court in any part of the said district, and 
without the attendance or fatwuh of a law officer, or the assis¬ 
tance of assessors, to pass upon every person convicted before 
the Court of any of the above-mentioned crimes tho punishment 
of death, or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg¬ 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall he final and con¬ 
clusive, and the said Court shall not he subordinate to the Sadr 
Court.” * /This gave immenso power to individual Englishmen. 
But it armed only the civil authorities; so an ordor was passed 
by the Governor-General in Council authorising tho senior 


* The Act. received tho assent of the (Jovernor-Genoml, and thus passed 
into law on the Slh of June. 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military station in 
tho Bengal Presidency, to appoint General Courts-Martial, 
either European or Native, or mixed, of not less than fivo 
members, and “ to confirm and carry into effect, immediately or 
otherwise, any sentence of such Court-Martial.” 

With the now month came in further reinforcements from 
beyond the seas, and something like confidence 
was re-established in the Christian communities of nine. 

Calcntta; for although rebellion was spreading Mort ' 1 ™"h" re °' 
itself all over Upper India, the continual stream 
of English troops that was beginning to pour into tlio capital 
seemed to give security to its inmates. The regiments released 
from service in the Persian Gulf, were now making their 
appearance on the banks of the Hugli. Tho 04th arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the 35th came in from 
Moulmein. And then the kilted ITighlandors of the 78th, also 
from Persia, were seen ascending tho ghauts of Calcutta, with 
their red beards and their hare knees—an unaccustomed sight to 
tho natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared to he half 
women and half Leasts. Others followed, and every effort was 
made to expedite their despatch to tho upper country. At 
Eamganj, to which point the railway ran from tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange¬ 
ments to Bond on detachments by horsc-ddk and bullock-dak' 
to Banaras; hut the resources of the State were miserably 
inadequate to tho necessities of the crisis, and prompt move¬ 
ment by land, therefore, ou a large scale was wholly impossible. 
The journey to Bamii as could he accomplished in live days; but 
it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only from 
eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus be forwarded by 
horsed carriages. By tho 4th of Juno, it was computed that, 
by these means of conveyance, ninety men with their officers 
would have reached Banaras; by the eighth, eighty-eight 
more; and by tho 12th, another hatch of eight-eight. The 
bullock carriages, which afforded slower moans of progression, 
hut which could carry larger numbers, might, it was calculated, 
convey the troops onward at the rate of a hundred men a day,* 
So, on the 10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to 
Mr. Colvin, saying : “ Tho Europeans are still sont up steadily 


* Mr. Cecil Boadon to Lord Canning, May 20.—MS. Correspondence. 
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at the rate of a hundred and twenty men a day, and hence¬ 
forward Ihcy will not ho stopped either at Baintras or Allii- 
h.ibad, hut ho passed on to Kanhpur. ]My object is to plaeo at 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s disposal a force with which ho can leave 
his ini ranchmen ts at Kanhpur, and show himself at Lakhnuo or 
elsewhere. lie will best know where when the time arrives. 
To this end, I call upon you to give your aid by furthering by 
every means in your power tho despatch southwards of a portion 
of tho European foico which has marched upon Heidi.” It had 
not yet dawned upon tho Government that Holili was not to bo 
“made short work of” by tho force that had come down from 
the North to attack it. And there woro many others of largo 
experience all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the plaeo to withstand the first assaults 
oven of such an English army as Anson was gathering up and 
equipping for service. What that force was, and what its efforts, 
1 have now to relate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAST t)A\S 01'' UICNEUAL ANSON. 

DisijULEriiD hy reports of tlio uneasy nervous state of tlie regi¬ 
ments at Head-Quarters, hut little apprehending 
the approach of any gigantic danger, General Yi'iinii' 

Anson was recreating himself on the heights of ymupVa? 

Simlah, when, on tlio 12th of May, young .Barnard 
rode iu from Ambalah hearing a letter from his father. It 
informed the Gommander-in-Chief that a str mgo incoherent 
telegraphic message had heeu received at the latter place from 
Dohli. But it was plain that the Mirath Bipahis Imd revolted. 
'An hour afterwards, another message was brought to Anson, 
confirming the first tidings of revolt. Confused though it was, 
it indicated still more clearly than its predecessor, that the 
Native Cavalry prisoners at Mirath had escaped from gaol, that 
the Sipahis thence had joined the Ilelili mutineers, and that 
there had been at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

When this intelligence reached tlio Commander in-Chief, 
ho did not at once take in its full significance; nor, indeed, 
did men of far greater Indiau 'experience—The Head-Quarters 
Staff, by whom ho was surrounded—perceive the dire purport 


* Tlio first telegram, ns given iu si lot tor from Anson to Lord Canning, 
ran thus: “We must leave office. All the bungalows sire uu file—burning 
down by tlio Sipahis of Mirath. They ciunc in this morning. Wc siro off. 
Mr, C, Todd is dead, I think. Ho wont out this morning, and 1ms not yet 
returned. We learnt that nine ICiuopoans are killed.” This was received 
nt three r.Ji. This second message, received at four, said: “Cantonments in 
a state of siege. Mutineers Irom Mirath—3rd Light Cavalry—numbers not 
known—said to be a hundred and fifty men. Out olf communication willi 
Mirath. Taken possession of Hie bridge of Boats. 51th Native Infantry 
sent against them, but would not act. Several officers killed and wounded. 
City in a state of considerable excitement, Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet. Information will lie forwarded.” 
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of it. But ho discerned at onco that something must ho 

done. lie saw that the city of Dchli and the lives of all 
the Europeans were at tho mercy of tho insurgents, and 
that it was incumbent upon him to send down all tho whito 
troops that could he despatched from the Hills, to succour 
our imperilled people, if the flames of rehollion should spread. 
So he sent an Aide-de-camp to Kasaoli, on that day, with 
orders for the 75th Foot to march to Ambalah: ' and, at tho 
tame time, the Company’s European regiments at Dagsliai 
and Sabcithu were directed to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice. But he did not put himself in 
motion. Ho wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they wero not favourable 
ho should “ at once proceed down to Ambalah.” lie had 
scarcely despatched this letter, when a third telegraphic 
message was received, from which ho learnt more distinctly 
what had happened at Mirath on the preceding Sunday. Next 
morning, ho wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 
own movements would dejiend upon the infor- 
1 lly ‘ niation ho received. But ho was hoginning to 
discern more cloarly the magnitude of tho danger, and he 
ordered the two Fusilier regiments to move down to Ambalah,f 
and tho Sirinur battalion | to proceed from Delivtl to Mirath. 
From tho first he appears to have perceived clearly that tho 
most pressing dangor which threatened us was tho loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at Hohli, with its 
rich supplies of arms and ordnance stores, and implements of 
all kinds, must alteady ho in possession of tho mutineers, and 
he lost no time in taking measures to secure our other groat 
military store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
dcfeuco. “I have sent oxpress,” ho wrote to Lord Canning 
on the loth, “to desire that the Fort at Firuzpiir may bo 
secured by the 61st Foot, and tho Fort at GJ-ovindgarh by the 
81st. Two companies of the 8th from Jiilandhar to Philur.” 
The importance of securing the latter pluco could scarcely, 


* Captain Barnard had, on his way to Simluli, warned the 75th to bo 
r< ally to march on tho arrival of ordeis from Head-Quarters. 

f Major Ct. 0. Jacob, of tho 1st European Regiment, who lmpponod to ho at 
Simlnli, rode down to Dagshai during tho night, and warned llio rogimont 
early in tho morning. 

X A corps of biovo and faithful Gurkahs, wlioso good services will bo 
hereafter detailed. 
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indeed, be over-estimated.* How it was accomplished hy the 
authorities of the I’anjab will hereafter bo told. In this place 
it need only bo recorded that thence was it that the siege-train 
was to bo drawn which was to open the way for our re-entrance 
into Dchli, or to perform any other service that circumstances 
might demand from it in the operations to he now undertaken. 
An Artillery officer was despatched thither with all speed to 
make the necessary arrangements; •]■ and the Gurkali Regiment, 
known as the Nasiri Battalion, and then believed to bo loyal to 
Lbo core, was ordered down from Jatogh, near Simlali, to form, 
with a detachment of the 0th Irregular Cavalry, an escort for 
the train from Rliilur to Amhalah. This was not moro than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have done ; but as 
it was an important, though an obvious movement, and tended 
much to our subsequent success, it should be held in remem¬ 
brance hy all who say that in this conjuncture Anson did less.j: 

Before the day was spent, the Commandcr-in-CUief had made 
up his mind that, ho must quit Simlali. “I am 
just oft' for Amhalah,” he wrote to Lord Canning, FirstmovV. 
at eight o’clock on the morning of tho 14-th. ... 

“ Tins is a most disastrous business,” he added, omr '' A " ao "' 

“ and it is not possible to sec what will he the result. They 
say tho King of Tlehli is at tho bottom of it, I doubt it; but 
I have no doubt that lie bas taken advantage of tho oppor¬ 
tunity, and is assisting tho insurgents. ... If tho mutineers, 
having possession of the city, make their stand behind the 
walls, we shall want a good force and artillery. This must be 
collected at Kamdl, as it would not bo wiso, I think, to divide 


■* Mr, Cave-lirowno says: “A report did float about tlie Panjdb, the truth 
of which we have never heard denied, that ouo member of the Staff suggested 
that, all European troops should concentrate on Pliilur, atrd, taking boat down 
tho Sallaj, make for England as fust tie possiblo; another, however—otre who, 
alas! foil among tho earliest victims of tiro rebellion—suggested that tiro 
Philrir Fori, with its largo magazine, might bo mado nvailablu fur a very 
different purpose. Hence tiro idea of a siege-train.” ThiB last was Colonel 
Chester, Adjutant-General of tho Army. 

f C.rplain Worthington, who was oir sick-leave at Sirnlah at tire time, 
j Tho author of tiro “ History of tire Siege, of Dehit,” says: “ On the IfiUt 
Sir Joint Lawrence telegraphed to Jalandhar to secure tire'tfOK' of Phllur, 
Two marches to tiro south, and commanding tire bridge over the Satlaj, it 
contained the only magazine that could now furnish us with a siege-train,” 
&o., &e. But it is clear tlrat General Anson had scut instructions to this 
effect three days beforo. 
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Iho force we .shall havo and send part from Muntil on tlio 
opposite side of tlio river. T>nL 1 hope to hear something which 
will enable me to decide what is best to ho done when 1 get to 
Ambalah.” 

ITc reached that place oil the morning of the 15t.li, and many 
sinister reports met him there. It was plain that 
*■'■“3 lj - iho Native regiments in tho Punjab woro in a 
state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, therefore, Unit lie 
could not expect immediate assistance from that province. 
“ AVe are terribly short of artillery ammunition," lie wrote. 
“ The two companies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from 
Labor and Lodi ami cannot, of course, now bo given, and wo 
have no moans of using the siege-train. All the European 
troops within reach will be hero on the I7tli. If we move upon 
Dehli, I think it must be from Karmil; It is extraordinary 
how little we know of what is going- on in other parts of tho 
country—nothing whatever from Agra, Kanhpur, Oudli, &c.” 
On the following day, he wrote again to Lord Canning, saying: 
“ I have been doing niy best to organise the Force here, ready 
fora move; but tents and carriages are not ready, and they 
are indispensable. AVe are also deficient in ammunition, which 
we are expecting- from Philiiv. I hope wo shall be in a state to 
move shortly, if required. But we have no heavy guns for 
Dehli, if we aie to attack tho mutineers there. AVo must not 
fritter away or sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for 
some great necessity.” 

A [any troubles and perplexities then besot him. It, lias been 
already shown that the Native regiments at Am- 
'ruiu'e-i hiilali woro in a state of smouldering mutiny, kept 
mrat's/ 68 ' only from bursting into a blaze by tlie contiguity 
of European troops.' 1 ' The incendiary work, 
which, in the preceding month, had so mystified tiro Com- 
liuuidcr-in-Chief and the General of Division, had by this 
time explained itself. It was clear that the Sipahis were ripe 
l'or revolt. AVith tlio strong European forco now gathered 
at Ambiilah, Anson might luivo reduced them to impotence in 
an hour. To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawronco 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that con- 
juuct.uro, was to disarm tho Native regiments at Ambiilah 
before advancing upon Dehli; and ho impressed this necessity 


* Ante, hook iii., chapter v. 
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upon Anson hy tolcgraph and l)y post from Iuiwalpiurii, but tho 
Comiiumder-iu-Chief refused to sanction the measure.' It 
seemed to be an easy escape out of some difficulties winch, beset 
his position at Ambalah. lie had tho wolf by tho ears. lie 
could not with safety carry the regiments with him, and he 
could not leave them behind, but he was met with remon¬ 
strances from officers oil the spot, who protested that some 
pledges had been given to the Sipaliis which could not honour¬ 
ably be broken, though in truth the Sipahis tliomselves had 
practically violated the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against themselves. 
It was, however, resolved to appeal only to their good feelings, 
and so they were loft with arms in their hands to use them 
on a future day foully against us in return for our for¬ 
bearance, f 

- Another source of anxiety was this. Befuro the week had 
passed, news came to Ambalah that tho Gurkalis 
of the Easiri Battalion, from no sympathy with Mutiny of iiio 
the regular army, hut from some personal causes n.auiwn. 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when 
tlioir services wore wanted, had rofused to march to Philur, had 


11 fciou Panjiib Report of May 25, 1S58: “The Chief Commissioner con¬ 
ceived that tho fust step was to disarm Ihcse regiments whom it wns equally 
dangerous either to leave at AmLidali or to take, to Delili. This course the 
Chief Commissioner lost no time in urging, hut when die Gomm.uirler-iu- 
Ohief took the matter in hand, tho local military authorities pointed out that 
they had pledged themselves not to disarm the Sipahis. It was in vain urged 
per contra, that tho compact hud been no sooner made than it was broken hy 
tile Sipahis themselves. There was not, indued, tho shadow of a reasonable 
hope that these men would prove faithful.” 

f It should not be omitted altogether from thonairalive that on tho 19th 
the Commander-in-Chief issued another address to tho Native Ainiy, in the 
shape of n General Order, in which, after adverting to the general uneasiness 
of tho Sipahis and to his foimer efforts to allay it, ho said: “His Excellency 
inis determined that (lie now rifle cartridge, and evoiy new caitridgo, shall 
lie discontinued, and that in l'utnro balled ammunition shall be made up by 
each regiment for its own use by a proper establishment entertained for this 
purpose. Tim Commandor-in-Ohiof solemnly assures the Army that no 
interference with their castes or religions was ever contemplated, and ns 
solemnly he pledges his word and honour tliat none shall ever he.exercised. 
Ho announces this to the Native Army in the full confidence that all will 
now poiform their duty free from anxiety and cure, and be prepared to stand 
and shed tho hist drop or their blood, as they have formerly done, by the 
side of the lliitish troops, and in defence of tho country.” Such words iu 
beasun might be good, but the season had long siuco passed, 
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plundered llio Commandor-m-Chicfs baggage, and threatened 
to attack Simluli. Then there came a great cry of 
'"tUuHiiis™ terror from tho pleasant places which Anson had 
just quitted, and in which, only a few days before, 
tho voice of joy and gladness had been resonant in a hundred 
happy homes. It was tho season when our English ladies, 
some with their husbands, sonic without them, were escaping 
from the hot winds of tho Northern Provinces and disporting 
themselves, in all the flush of renovated health and strength 
and new-born elaslicity, under the cheering influence of tho 
mountain breezes on tire slopes of tho Himalayas. It might 
well have been regarded, in tiro first instance, as a happy 
circumstance that so many of our countrywomen wore away 
from the military cantonments, in which mutiny and nmrdor 
had so hideously displayed themselves ; hut when it was known 
that, these joyous playgrounds were being stripped of their 
defences, and that il' danger were to threaten tho homes of our 
peoplo thero would he nothing but God’s mercy to protect 
them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, which needed 
hut little to aggravate it into a groat jranic. When, there¬ 
fore, tidings came that the Nasiri Battalion, at a distance of 
some three or four miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, 
there was general consternation. It was rumoured that tho 
officers and their families at Jatogh had been murdered, and 
that the Gurlcahs were marching on Simlah intent on slaughter 
and spoliation. Then, for the greater part of two long days, 
many tasted the bitterness of death. Tho agony of terror svvopt 
our English families out of their holiday-homes, as with tho 
besom of coining destruction; and in wild confusion men, 
■women, and children streamed down towards the plains, or 
huddled together at the point, esteemed to bo Lest capable 
of defence.* Never, at any time or in any place, have tho 
consummate gallantry of Englishmen and the heroic enduranco 
of Englishwomen been more nobly'—more beautifully—mani¬ 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy of which I am 
writing. But tho incidents of those two days on the Hills arc 
not to he legardod with national pride. The strong instinct 


* This was tlie Bank See Cave-Biowne’s “ Punjab and Delhi in 1857,” 
which contains an animated account of tho two days’ panic on tho Hills. 
Tlie writer says that at the Bank were congregated some lour hundred of our 
Christian people, “ of whom nlove a hundred wore able-bodied men.” 
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of self-preservation was dominant over all. Men forgot their 
manhood in what seemed to he a struggle for life ;* and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little children 
clinging to them, should have abandoned themselves nnoou- 
trolledly to their fears. 

But the panic was a groundless panic. The Nasirf Battalion, 
though grossly insubordinate, was not intont on the murder of 
our people. The Gurkahs had grievances, real or supposed, to 
bo redressed, and when certain concessions had been made to 
thorn, they returned to tlioir allegiance, and afterwards became 
good soldiers;f And not without some feeling of shame our 
jjeoplo went back to their deserted homes and found everything 
just as it had been left. Those, whose excited imaginations 
had soon blazing bouses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling-places to see with their fleshly eyes the unfinished 
letter on the desk and the embroidery on the work-table un¬ 
disturbed by marauding hands. Even the trinkets of the ladies 
were as if they had never boen out of tho safest custody. But 
confidence, which is ever “a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down; and it was long before our 
English families at tho hill-stations recovered the sorouity they 
had lost. Every officer fit for service was called to join his 
regiment, and tho European soldiery were too much needed in 
the field to allow any force to bo left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the slopes of the 
great hills.! 

The Commander-in-Chiof had, indeed, other things to consider 
than these social alarms. The defection of the 
Nasiri Battalion was a source of perplexity upon 
other grounds, as it was hard to say how the 0 Train? 80 ' 
siege-train could be escorted safely to A rubai ah. 

It was of the highest importance, at this time, that the European 


* Mr. Cave-Browne describes “indies toiling along on foot, vainly frying 
to persuade, entreat, threaten the hearers to hurry on with tlu-ir jahpdns , on 
which were their helpless children, while men were outbidding each other, 
and outbidding ladies, to secure bearers for their baggage,” 

f It is Said that one of their principal causes of complaint was the fact 
that they had been ordered to march down to the plains, and that no arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the protection of their families in their absence. 
They were also iu arrears of pay. 

X Sir. Cave-Brown relates that us the Comnmnder-m-Chief was riding out 
of Simlnb, Mr. Muyuc, tlio Chaplain, informed him that tho station war in 
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troops stoulcl bo exposed as little as possible to the blazing 
boats of the summer sun. It was tbo sultriest season of tlio 
year, and cholera was already threatening our camp. The 
regiment of hardy Gurkalis, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work ; and now their 
services wore lost to us for awhile. There was nothing, there¬ 
fore, left but a resort to Hindustani troops of doubtful fidelity, 
or to a contingent force supplied by a friendly Native chief. 
Meanwhile there was great activity in the Magazine of l’hilur. 
Day and night our troops, under Lieutenant Griffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, toiled on incessantly to pioparo the siege-train 
and to supply ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. 
A day, even an hour, lost, might huvo been fatal; for the 
Satlfij was rising, and the bridge of boats, by which the train 
was to cross the liver, might have been swept away before our 
preparations were complete. 

But thcro were worse perplexities even than these. The 
elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to bo a burden and an 
- encumbrance. The Chiefs of all the Stall-Depart¬ 
ments of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily 
men of largo experience, selected for their approved ability aud 
extensive knowledge; and it was right that he should consult 
them. But Departments are ever slow to move—ever en¬ 
cumbered with a sense of responsibility, which ‘presses upon 
them with the destructive force of paralysis. These Indian 
Military Departments were the best possible Departments iu 
time of peace. They had immense masses of correspondence 
written up and endorsed with the most praiseworthy punctuality 
and precision. They wore always prepared with a precedent; 
always ready to check an irregularity, and to chastise an over- 
zealous public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
liouLinc. It was, indeed, their especial function to suppress 
what they regarded as the superfluous activities of individual 
men; and Individual men never did great things until they 
got fairly out of the reach of the Departments. They wore 
nominally War Departments. There would have been no noed 


groat danger from the manlier of “ budmashes ” in the B izaars, and aslcod 
tliat some Europeans might bo sent up for its protection. Tlio General said 
that be could not spare any. “What, then, are Hie Indies to do?” asked 
the Chaplain, “ The best they can,” \yni the answer. 
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of such Departments if war had been abolished from off the face 
of the land. But it was the speciality of these War Departments 
that they were never prepared for war. Surrounded as we 
were, within and without, with hostile populations, and living- 
in a chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, we 
yet were fully prepared for almost anything in the world hub 
lighting. Without long delay wo could place ourselves in 
neither a defensive nor an offensive attitude. Wo could “stand 
fast ” as well as any nation in the world, hut there was never 
any facility of moving. As soon as ever there came a neces¬ 
sity for aotion, it was found that action was impossible. The 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Commissary- 
General, the Chief of the Army Medical Department, each had 
his own special reason to give why the “ thing ” was “ im¬ 
possible.” No ammunition—no carriages—no hospital stores— 
no doolies for tho sick and wounded. Each head of a Depart¬ 
ment, indeed, had his own particular protest to fling in the face 
of the ComnmmIcr-in-Ohief. Nuiiqucm paratus was his motto, 
It was the custom of Departments. It was the rule of the 
Service. No ono was at all ashamed of it. It had come down 
by official inheritance from one to the other, and tho Chief of 
the Department merely walked in tho pleasant paths which, 
years before, as a Deputy Assistant, he had trodden under some 
defunct Chief of pious memory. In a word, it was the system. 
Every now and then some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up 
io protest against it. And when, in the plain language of 
common sense, tho truth was laid hare to the public, some cried, 
“ How true! ” but the many smiled incredulously, and denounced 
the writer as an alarmist. And so General Anson, having- 
found things in that normal state of unprepareduess in which 
his predecessors had delighted, had followed in their footsteps, 
nothing doubting, until suddenly brought face to face with a 
dire necessity, he found that, everything was in its wrong place. 
The storm-signals woro up, but tho life-boat was in tho church- 
steeple, and no one could find tho keys of the church/ 


* On tlic 18th of May Gonentl Barnard wrote from Aipbaluh, saying: 
"And now that they [the E 1110 pe.u 1 regiments] are collected, without"touts, 
without ammunition, tho men liavo not twenty rounds apieco. Two troops 
of Horso Artillery, twelve guns, but no reserve ammunition, and their 
waggons at Lodnimi—seven days’ oil'! Commissariat without sufficient 
transport at hand. This is Ihe boasted Indian Army, and iliia is tho ioico 
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It was not strange, therefore, that. Anson felt it would not ho 
prudent, with the means then at his disposal, to risk “an 
enterprise on Dehli.” “ It becomes now a matter for your 
consideration,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, 
“ whether it would he prudent to risk the small European force 
we have here in an enterprise on Dehli. 1 think not. It is 
wholly, in my opinion, insufficient for the purpose. The walls 
could, of course, he battered down with heavy guns. The 
entrance might be opened, and little resistance offered. But 
so few men in a great city, with such narrow streets, and an 
immense armed population, who know every turn and comer 
of them, would, it appears to me, he in a very dangerous 
position, and if six or seven hundred were disabled, what 
would remain ? Could we hold it with tlio whole country 
around against us? Could we either stay in or out of it? 
My own view of the state of things now is, that by carefully 
collecting our resources, having got rid of the had materials 
which we cannot trust, and having supplied their places with 
others of a hotter sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direction 
we might please. Your telegraphic message informing me of 
the measures which you have taken to raise fresh troops confirms 
mo in this opinion. I must add, also, that this is now tho 
opinion of all here whom I have consulted upon it—tho Major- 
General and Brigadier, tho Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and Commissary-General. The latter has, however, 
offered a positive impediment to it, in the impossibility of 
providing wliat would be necessaiy for such an advance under 
from sixteen to twenty days. I thought it could have boon 
done in less; but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours since I 



with which the civilians would have us go lo Dehli.”—Compare also letter 
quoted in the text, page 123. 

* The views of General Anson at this time are thus stated hi an unpub¬ 
lished memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, from which other quotations will bo 
nude: “It is generally understood that the course which recommended itself 
most to liis mind was one strongly opposed to the popular instinct at the 
moment. Recognising, as all conversant with mililaiy affairs could not fail 
to do, that strategically considered tho position of a weak force at Delhi must 
he, if not utterly false, yet of oxtiemc danger, lio ia bclievod to have advocated 
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But these doubts wpre but of brief duration. Lot Adjutaiits- 
freneral, and Quartermasters-Generul, and f'om- 
missarics-General suggest what difficulties tliey c " i , t j 1 °^’ r Yi lellu 
might, tboro were other powers, to "North and canning. 
South, in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, 
was an olfenee and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Punjab, flashed 
to the Head-Qnarteis of the Army emphatic messages, urging 
Anson i,o move on JJohli, with such force us he could gather; 
and followed up their eager telegrams with letters scarcely less 
eager. The Govern or-General, to whom Anson had not com¬ 
municated the views which he had expressed in the preceding 
letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, was overjoyed 
by the thought that there was so much activity at Head- 
Quarters. Encouraged by the earlier letters of the Military 
Chief, and still more hy a message ho had received from Mr. 
Colvin, at Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that lie learnt the good news “with intense pleasure.” “For,” 

]io added, “ I doubted whether you would be ablo to eolleet so 
strong a body of troops in the time. I cannot doubt that it 
will now prove amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you 
for enabling me to feel confident on this point. An unsuccessful 
demonstration against Dchli, or even any appearance of delay 
in proceeding to act, when once our force is on the spot, would 
have a most injurious effect-—I mean in Bengal generally. 
Every station and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and 
anything in the nature of a check would give confidence to the 
disaffected rogiments, which might lead to something worse 
than the horrors of Dchli. Allahabad, Bananas, Oudh (except 
Laklmao, which I believe to be safe), and a host of places 
of less importance whore Native troops are alone, will continue 
to bo a source of much anxiety until Dehli is disposed of. It is 
for this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short work 
as possible of the rebels, who have cooped themselves up there, 
and whom you cannot crush too remorselessly. I should rejoice 


tlio withdrawal of the small and isolated detachments ou the Dual), and the 
eonccutmtion of the whole aiailablc British force between the Sutlej and the 
Jamnah, there to await the arrival of reinforcements hy the line of tiie Indus, 
and, while permitting the tire of revolt to hum as ttercoly as it might within 
tlie limits indicated, to check its spread beyond them on the north waul, and 
ultimately to pioceed to quench it with moans that would make the issue 
certain .”—TJnimHuhed Memoir by Cutoitel Bainl Smith. MS. 
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to hear that there had "been no holding our men, and that the 
vengeance had been terrible.” 

“Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing Iris gratitude to 
Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer the 

Ciirrcspondonce scone of action, and in closer communication with 

Lawrence.' 11 ' 1 the Coinmander-in-Ohief, knowing better what 
wore tlio prevailing counsels at Head-Quarters, 
was urgent in his remonstrances against delay. lie knew the 
temper of the people well; and nothing was clearer to the eye 
of his experience than that, in tho conjuncture which had 
arisen, it was necessary above all things to maintain an appear¬ 
ance of successful activity. Any semblance of paralysis at such 
a time must, ho knew, he fatal to us. At such periods tho 
Natives of India wait and watch. It is in conformity with tho 
genius of a poople, equally timid and superstitious, to bo 
worshippers of success. John Lawrence knew well that if at 
any time the English in India should betray symptoms of 
irresolution in the face of danger, thousands and tens of 
thousands, belioving that, the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then rise against Ihcir masters. 
But. we had reached an epoch in the History of our great Indian 
Empire at which the impression of our coming fall was stronger 
than it had ever been before, and there wore those who, on tho 
first sign of weakness in our camp, would liavo pointed 
exultiugly to the beginning of tho end. It was not a time, 
indeed, to calculate military means and resources, or to regard 
strategical principles in the conduct of our armies; 'but simply 
to move and strike—to move somewhere and to strike some oho."' 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous action that' 
the counsels of John Lawrence over pointed—not to any par¬ 
ticular line of procedure to bo dictated to the Military Chief, 
“I do not myself,” he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, 
“ think that the couutry anywhere is against ns—certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Dehli. 1 served for nearly 
thirteen years in Dehli, and know the people well. My belief 

is, that with good management on tho part of the Civil officers, 
it would open its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can Hold and defend 

it. Still, I admit that on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance on Dehli; 
certainly not until the Miratb force is prepared to act, which it 
can only be when sot free. Onoo relievo Mlrath, and give 
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confidence to tlio country, no difficulty regarding carii.ige can 
occur. By good arrangements the owners will come forward, 
but in any case it can bo collected. From Miratk you will be 
able to form a sound judgment on the course to be followed. 
If the country lower down he disturbed, and the Sipaliis have 
mutinied, I conceive it would a paramount duty to march that 
way, relieve each place, and disarm or destroy the mutineers. 
If, on the other hand, all wore safe, it would he a question 
whether you should consolidate your resources there, or march 
on. Dehli. I think it must bo allowed that our European 
tioops are not placed at this or that station simply to hold it, 
but to be ready to move wherever they may he required. 
Salubrious and centrical points for their location wore selected; 
but so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the country 
quiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this wo cannot do, if wo allow two or three Native corps lo 
checkmate largo bodies of Europeans. It will then bo a meie 
question of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the Native 
troops must destroy ns. We are doing all wo can to strengthen 
ourselves, and to reinforce yon, either by direct or indirect 
means .’ 11 But can your Excellency suppose for one moment 
that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they see our 
European soldiers cooped up in thoir cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency romarks 
that wo must carefully collect our resources; but what are 
these resources, hut our European soldiers, our guns, and our 
materiel: these are all ready at hand, and only require to he 
handled wisely and vigorously to produce great results. Wo 
have money also, and the control of the country. But if dig¬ 
it ffectiob. spread, insurrection will follow, and wo shall then 
neither be able to collect the revenue, nor procure supplies." 

“ Pray,” he continued, “ only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed, when wo acted vigorously?' 
Whore have we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Olivo, with twelve hundred, fought at Plassey in. opposition to 
the advice of his leading officers, beat forty thousand mon, and” 
conquered Bengal. , Monson retreated from the Chambal, and, 
before he gained Agra, his army %vas disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Kabul catastrophe. It might have 


* This is to ho .understood as referring to the measures taken in tho 
Punjab. 
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been averted by resolute and bold action. Tire Irregulars of 
tlie Army, the Kmlbnslffs, in short our friends, oi' whom we 
had many, only left us when they found wo wore not true lo 
ourselves. How can it ho supposed that strangers and mer¬ 
cenaries will sacrifice everything for us? There is a point up 
to which they will stand by us, for they know that wo have 
always been eventually successful, and that we aro good 
masters; hut go heyond this point, and every man will look to 
his immediate benefit, his present, safety. The Punjab Trrogu- 
lars are marching down in the highest spirits, proud to ho 
trusted, and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops—ready to light, shoulder to shoulder, with the Europeans. 
But if, on their arrival, they find the Europeans behind breast¬ 
works, they will begin to think that the game is up. Recollect 
that all this time, while wo are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every cantonment. . . . 
I cannot comprehend wliat the Commis-ariat can mean by 
requiring from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions. I 
am persuaded that all you can require to take with you must ho 
procurable in two or threo. We have had an extraordinary 
good harvest, and supplies must be abundant between Ambalah 
and Miratli. The greater portion of the country is well culti¬ 
vated. Wo aro sending our troops in every direction without 
difficulty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. Our 
true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Patiala, and Rajah of 
Jhmd, and the country generally, for they have shown evidence 
• of being on our side, hut utterly to distrust the regular Sipahis. 
J would spare no expense to carry every European soldier—at 
any rate, to carry every other one. By alternately marching 
aud riding, their strength and spirits will ho maintained. Wo 
are pushing on the Guides, the 4th Sikhs, the 1st and 4 th 
Punjab regiments of Infantry, from different parts of the 
Panjab, in this way. If there is an officer in tlio Punjab whom 
your Excellency would wish to have at your side, pray don’t 
hesitate to apply for him. There is a young officer now at 
Head-Quarters, who, though young in years, has soon much 
service, and proved himself an excellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain Norman, of the Adjutant-General's office. .Sir Colin 
.. Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment; and when 
he left PesMwar it was considered a public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no doubt can ho 
entertained. It was the right languago for the crisis—rough, 
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ready, and straight to the point. The great Panjab Commissioner, 
with his loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient to 
strike, was notin a mood to make gentle allowances or to weigh 
nice phrases of courteous discourse. But, in what he wrote, he 
intended to convey no reproaches to the Military Chief. It was 
simply the irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dal lyings and regulation restraints, and in its 
own utter freedom from all fear of responsibility not quite 
tolerant of the weakness of those who, held back by a fear of 
failure, shrink from encountering heroic risks. It was not that 
he mistrusted the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the 
cumbrous machinery of the Head-Quarters Departments, which 
never had been found .ripe for sudden action—never had im¬ 
provised an expedition or precipitated an enterprise, ever since 
Departments were created—though, in truth, he could not sco 
that in the machinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,” ho wrote two days 
afterwards, “ if any message or letter of mine should annoy yon. 
I have written warmly and strongly in favour of an advance, 
because I felt assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military organisation 
admits of prompt action. The country is almost sure to be 
with us, if it wore only that we save them from trouble; and 
this will more especially be the case in an affair like the pre¬ 
sent, when we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The Com¬ 
missariat, in such a case, is ever the chief stumbling-block; 
and the impediments thrown np are those of which military 
men take the most, and civilians the least account. Ansou was 
told at Ainbalali that they were insuperable. But John 
Lawrence, at Kawalpindf, could not recognise the force of the 
obstructive argument. “ I cannot comprehend,” lie wrote to 
Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson requires so much supplies. To 
carry so much food with the troops is to encumber the column, 
and waste our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should ho taken, but no more. My belief is, 
’that ten thousand troops might march all over the North-West, 
and, provided they paid for what they required, no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies would bo experienced.” It is plain, too, that 
at this time the Delili difficulty was, in the Panjdb, held to he a 
light one, for Lawrence added: “I still think that no real 
resistance at Dehli will bo attempted; but, of course, we must 
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first get the Mfrath force in order, and, in moving against Deldi, 
go prepared to fig'lit. My impression is, that, on tlio approach 
of our troops, the mutineers will either disperse, or the people 
of the city rise and open their gates.” r 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact that fho 
conjuncture was one in which all rules of warfare 
Final Orders must bow their nodes to stern political necessity, 
uovetiimeat. is not very apparent; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he know well that it was 
his duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the supreme 
Civil power ; and when he received an emphatic enunciation of 
the views of the Governor-General, he prepared to march down 
upon Deldi. “ I regret,” ho wrote to the Governor-General on 
the 23rd of May, “ that it has not been possible to move sooner 
upon Dolili. The forco is so small that it must not bo frittered 
away. You say in your telegraphic message that Delrli must 
be recovered, ‘ but [the operations] to be undertaken by a 
strong British forco.’ There is not this in the country. We 
have collected all within roach. I venture to say that not an 
hour has been lost, and that the movement of the troops from 
Ambalah will have been accomplished in a space of time which 
was not considered possible on my arrival here.” And ho con¬ 
cluded his letter by saying : “ I should be glad to know whether 
you consider the Force with which I proposo to attack Deldi 
sufficient—and, namely, ‘ a strong' British Force.’” 
i‘.v J: i. Jt e t,y this time clearly calculated his available 
strength for the gieat enterprise before lnm—and it was this, as 
detailed in a letter which lie wrote to General Hewitt at MiTatli: 
“The force from Ambalah consisls of the 0th Lancers, one 
squadron of the 4th Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, IstEmo- 
pean Regiment, 2nd European Regiment, GOfcli Native Infantry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . . . Brigadier 
Jones tlie second brigade. Four companies of the 1st Fusiliers, one 
squadron of 9th Lancers, two guns, Horse Artillery, were moved 


* In a previous letter (May 21) Lawronee had written: “At Deldi the 
Sipahis have murdered their officers and taken our guns, but evon there they 
did not stand. No number of them can face a moderate body of Europeans 
fairly handled. Of late years, even when fighting under our own banners 
in a good cause, with European offieoiB ut Iheir head, and English comrades 
at their side, they have seldom done anything; as mutinecis Ihoy cannot 
light—they will burn, destroy, and mruisucro, but nut light.” 
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to Kim)al on tlie 17tli, and arrived on llie 20th. Six companies 
of tlio 1st Fusiliers followed on the 21st. Ilor Majesty’s 75tli 
Foot and 60th Regiment of Native Infantry marched on the 
22nd. One squadron 9th Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24lh or 25tli. The above will bo at Karmil on the 28th. 
Tlie 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade of Horse Artillery 
will probably follow on the 26th. The whole will bo at Kamil 
on tlio 30tli. I propose then to advance with the column 
towards Dehli on the 1st, and he opposite to Baghput on the 5 th. 
At this place 1 should wish to he joined by the force from 
Mlrath, To reach it four days may he calculated on.” “ A 
small siege-train,” lie added, “lias loft Lodiiimi, and is expected 
hero on tlie 25th. It will require eleven days to getitto Delhi. 
It may join us at Bughpat on or about the Gtli, tlio day after 
that I Lave named for the junction of your force. I depend on 
your supplying at loast one hundred and twenty Aitillerynion 
to work it. You will bring, besides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wing of the COth 
Hides, one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course the non-com¬ 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Ambdlah, Lord Canning 
was telegraphing a message to him, through the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding that everything depended 
“ upon disposing speedily of Dehli, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can be too great. I will sup¬ 
port you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
lits eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
very much underrated the military difficulties with which Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile 
execution of the impossible; for, on the 31st of May, he tele¬ 
graphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying: “ I have 
heard to-day that you do not expect to be beforo Dehli till the 
9tli (June). In tlio moan time Kaulipur and Lalchnao are severely 
pressed, and tlio country between Delhi and Kanhpur is passing 
into tlie bands of the rebels. It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relievo Kaulipur. But rapid action will do 
it. Your force of Artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli 
with certainty. I therefore beg that you will detach one 
European Infantry regiment and a small forcio of Europe an 
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to Karnal on the 17tli, and arrived on Ihe 20tli. Six companies 
af tli© 1st Fusiliers followed on the 21st. Her Majesty’s 75th 
Foot and 60th Regiment of Native Infantry marched oil the 
22nd. One squadron 9 th Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will he at Karnal on the 28th. 
The 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade of Horse Artillery 
will probably follow on the 26th. The whole will bo at Karnal 
on tlio 30 tli. I propose then to advance with the column 
towards Dehii on the 1st, and he opposite to Baghpat on the 5 th, 
At this place 1 should wish to be joined by the force from 
Mlrath. To reach it four days may he calculated on.” “ A 
small siege-train,” ha added, “ has loft Lodiaua, and is expected 
here on the 25 th. It will require eleven days to get it to Dehii. 
It may join us at Baghpat on or about the Gtli, tlio day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force. I depend on 
your supplying at loast one hundred and twenty Artillerymen 
to work it. You will bring, besides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wing of the 60tli 
Rifles, one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course the non-com¬ 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Ambdlah, Lord Canning- 
was telegraphing a message to him, through the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding that everything- depended 
“ upon disposing speedily of Dehii, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can he too great. I will sup¬ 
port you in any degree of it,” There was nothing, uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
his eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
very much underrated tho military difficulties with which Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile 
execution of the impossible; for, on the 31st of May, he tele¬ 
graphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying: “I have 
heard to-day that you do not expect to be before Dehii till the 
9th (Juno). In the mean time Kanhpur and Lakhnao are severely 
pressed, and the country between Deldi and Kanhpur is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relieve Kanhpur. But rapid action will do 
it. Your force of Artillery will enable yoit to dispose of Dehii 
with certainty. I therefore beg that you will detach one 
European Infantry regiment and a small force of European 
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of events; from the capitalist to tho coolie all shrunk aliko from 
rendering assistance to those whose power might be swept away 
in a day. 

There were other important services, which at this time tho 
Civil officers rendered to their country; doing, 
indeed, that without which all else would havo yfcjww/, 
been in vain. In the country between the Janmah 
and the Satlaj were the great, chiefs of what were known as the 
“ Protected Sikli States.” These stales, at the commencement 
of tho century, we had rescued by our interference from tho 
grasp of Eanjit Singh, and ever since the time when tho Iisijah 
of Patiala placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that all he possessed was at the service 
of tho British Government, those chiefs, secure in the possession 
of their rights, had Leon true to the English alliance. They 
had survived the ruin of the old Sikh Empire, and were grateful 
to us for the protection which we had afforded and the inde¬ 
pendence which we had preserved. Thoro are seasons in tho 
lives of all nations, when l'aitli is weak and temptation is strong, 
and, for a little space, tho Cis-Satlaj chiefs, when the clouds of 
our first trouble wore lowering- over us, may have been beset 
with doubts and perplexities and fears of siding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. The excellent, 
tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took upon himself tho responsibility 
of calling upon the Maharajah of Patiala for assistance, smoothcil 
down tho apprehensions of that chief, and ho took his course 
manfully and consistently, never swerving from the straight 
path of his duty'. The chiefs of Jliiud and Nablia followed his 
example, and wore ocpially true to the British alliance, f It 


* Sec Mr. Barnes’s report. “Tiie first object was to provide for the safety 
of the Grand Tiunk Hoad and the two stations of Tlmueswnr and Lodidmi, 
which were without lcliivhle hoops. I accordingly directed tho HrijaU o£ 
Jhfnd to procci d to JKnriidl with all his available force. Tho Mahara jah 
of Patiala, at my r, quest, sent a detachment of all arms, and three guns, 
under his brother, to Thiineswar on thoGiand Tilink Road between Ambalnlj 
and Knrndl. Tho Elijah of Nabha and ihe Nowab of Maler Kotla were 
requested to march with their mon to Lodiana, and tlm Raj,ill of Fmfdjuu' 
was desired to place himself under the orders of tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Fiiuzpur. Thus all points of the main line of road were secured, and the 
Rajah of Jhfnd was also instructed to collect supplies and carriages for the 
field force, to protect the station of Karual,” &e. If should he added that 
Sir John laiwronco had telegraphed on the Util to * get the MahaidjaU of 
Fatiiila to send one regiment to Thdneswnr and another to Endiana.” Tho 
policy hom tho first was to trust tho <*rent CiB-Satl.ij Chiefs. 
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was of tlio utmost importance, at tliat time, that the roail from 
Amhalah to KariiiU should bo kept open ; for it was to the latter 
place—once a flourishing military cantonment, but at tlio time 
of which I am writing deserted and decayed—that the troops 
from Amhalah were now marching; and there the fugitives 
from Dolili had mostly assembled, and something of an attempt, 
had been mado to re-estahlibh tlio shattered edifice of British 
authority upon a fragment of the ruins of Delhi. 51 Above all, 
to hold Kara ill was to keep open the communications between 
Amhalah and Mhath, and so to facilitate tlio junction of the 
forces from those two poiuts. Happily for us, in this juncture, 
the Nawtib of Karm'd, a Muhammadan nobleman and land-owner 
of large influence in that part of the country, threw tlio woight 
of his personal power into the scales on our sitle.f This, doubt¬ 
less, was great help to us; and when the Jlnud Rajah sent down 
his troops to Kamil, the danger of a general rising of the mixed 
population of that part of 1 he country had passed away. The 
Contingent arrived on the night of the 18th, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning the first, detachment of Europeans inarched into 
the cantonment.! Meanwhile, the PatialrL Rajah was occupying 
Tbaneswa r, on ill© great high road between -Amhalah and 
Karnal, and thus the communication between these two im¬ 
portant points was fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from the station of Karnal lies 
the town of Panfpat, a place famous in Indian annals ; for there, 
on the neighbouring plain, had great armies contended, and thrico 
with tremendous carnage the destinies of India had boon decided 
on its battle-fields. At this point the hulk of the Jlu'ncl Con¬ 
tingent w r as now posted, and as fresh detachments of the army 
from Ambalali marched into Karnal, the advanced guard pushed 
on to Pi'impat, where it was presently joined by tlio roar companies 
of the Fusiliers, two more squadrons of the Lancer rogiment, 
and four guns. The Europeans, weakonod though they were liy 

* Brigadier Graves nml Mr. Lo Bas, who had effected their osunpu from 
Delili, were the representatives of the mililaiy mid civil authority. 

f Mr, B,tikes states, in his ■*Notes on tlio Revolt," that “When wo had 
no military force near Kaniiil, and nil men watched anxiously tho conduct 
of each local chief, tho Nawiib of Kaniiil went to Mr. Lu Bas and addressed 
him to tho following effect: ‘Sir, I have'spent a sleepless night in meditating 
on the state of affairs; I liavo decided to throw in my lot with yours. My 
swoid, my purse, and my followers ate at your disposal.’ ” 

% This advanced detachment consisted of four companies of tho 1st Fusi¬ 
liers, two Horse Artillery guns, and a squadron of the 9th Ltvucois. 
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the burning beats of May, were eager for the conflict, and 
already there had grown up amongst them that intense hatred 
of the Native races which afterwards boro such bitter fruit, for 
even then they were beginning to see before them evidences of 
the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the 'European regiments General Anson left 
Ambalali, on the 25th of May; and, on the 26th, 
tTny27. j ie was lying at Kama.1, helpless and hopeless, 

GcriewU Anson, on the bed of death, ill the mortal agonies of the 
great pest of the country. On the following day, 
Sir ITonry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little after midnight, 
just in time, as ho said, to receive the dying farewell of his 
chief. Anson was all but gone ; but bo recognised his friend, 
and, in a faint voice, articulated : “Barnard, I leave you the 
command. You will say how anxious I liavo been to do my 
duty. I cannot recover. Slay success attend you, God bless 
you. Good-bye.” 1, And another hour bad not spent itself 
before General George Anson had passed beyond the reach of 
all human praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon tho Chief-Commander had filled him with mental anxiety, 
which had increased the depressing influences of over-fatigue and 
exposure to tho climate in tho most trying season of tho year, 
lie had evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
liis men, and he was one of the first to be struck down by tho 
fiery blasts of the Indian summer. Ho was a brave soldier and 
an honest gentleman; and another brave soldier and honest 
gentleman, whilst the corpse lay unburiod in the next room, 
wrote a letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to this country 
with the prestige of recent service with him, that not an hour 
has been lost in getting the small force now advanced as far 
as Piinfpat, and I hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get 
them up, on Dehli. The day I heard of the disaster at Dehli— 
which at Amlmlah precodod any account from Mirath—I imme¬ 
diately despatched my son, who rode to Simlah during the 
night to warn tho Commander-in-Chief, and bring him down. 
He has himself detailed all his movements to you, and 1 oannot 
but ontertain Lope, had ho lived, you would have takon a dif¬ 
ferent view of liis conduct, and not attributed any want of 

f Letter of Sir H. Barnard to Sir Chari, s Yoyke, May 27, 1857. “ This,” 
ho adds, "was at hull-past one a.n. on the 27lJi; ill 2,15 be breathed his 
last.’’ Cholera was the immediate cause of his death. 
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energy to liim. Whatever might have boon accomplished by 
an immediate rush from Mi rath could not ho expected from 
Ambalali. The European troops wore all in the llills. Nothing 
but thruo regiments of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans were at the latter place; and when the regiments 
on the llills were assembled, the (tenoral was met by protests 
against his advance by the leading Staff and Medical Officers of 
his Army. The Commissariat declared their utter inability to 
move the troops; tho medical men represented theirs to provide 
the requisite attendants and bearers. Still matters went cm. 
Troops were moved as fast as could be done, and arrangements 
made to meet tho difficulty of hearers, Ammunition had to he 
procured from 1‘hilur, for tho men had not twenty rounds in 
their pouches, and none in store; and tho Artillery were 
inefficient, as their reserve waggons were all at LocliiinA It is 
only this clay that 1 expect the necessary supply of ammunition 
to arrive at Ambalali. I have determined (I say J, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over tho command 
when I arrived last night) not to wait for the siege-train.” • 
'Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief actors, just 
as the curtain had risen on the great drama of 
^lucommUniu" 1 British action. With what success Anson might 
have played his distinguished part can now ho 
only conjectured. There are those who boliovo that alike in 
wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his colleagues in tho 
Supreme Council, and that when tho crisis arrived ho took in 
the situation and measured tho work to be done with an 
accuracy and precision which none beside, soldier or civilian, 
brought to bear upon the opening incidents of tho War.j' 

* Hi Henry Barnaul to Si'' John Lnwiom o, May 27,1857. MS. 
t See the statements of the author of the “lied IVmphlot;” “It was a 
common practice to sneer at General Anson as a mao Uoisn-Guards' General, 
ns one who hail gained his honours at Newmarket. But it is nevertheless 
it, Hicfc that this Horse-Gum ds’ General, by dint of application ami persevoi - 
a nee, made himself so thoroughly a master of his profession. 1' at, when tho 
mutiny broke out, he diew up a plan of operations, which /.is successor, 
a Crimean General, carried out in all its details,-leji cling u 3 crude and 
ridiculous the suggestions sent up by the collective wisdom of Calcutta,” 
Hisloiy nmy not unwillingly accept tin's; hut when it is said that General 
Anson, “when brought, in both tho Councils'’—that is, tho Executive: ami 
Legislative Councils—“face to face with men who had made legislation for 
India tho study ot their lives, distanced them all,” pno cannot help being 
somewhat startled by tho boldness of the assertion. [Tho judgment refolded 
by the author of the “Bed Pamphlet ” was bast'd on opinions expressed at 
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Little time was allowed to liim to recover from the first shock 
of tlio storm before i t overwhelmed and destroyed him. But it 
would be unjust to estimate what ho did, or what ho was 
capablo of doing, by the measuring-rod of those who, during 
that eventful fortnight, believed that the recovery of Dehli wan 
to ho accomplished by the prompt movement of a small and im¬ 
perfectly equipped "British force. It is not in contemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We must put 
aside all thought, indeed, of what even Llio wisest and the 
strongest said in the first paroxysm of perplexity, when all men 
looked to tho Chief of tho Army to do what then seemed to ho 
easy, and found that it was not done. How difficult it really 
was will presently appear. And though the result of a 
sudden blow struck at Dehli might have boon successful, it is 
impossible, with our lator knowledge of subsequent events to 
guide us, not to believe that in the month of May tho risk 
of failure was greater than the fair prospect of success, And 
wo may he sure that if Anson had flung himself headlong upon 
the stronghold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant of the 
first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these initial delays 
and their causes may he accepted as sound and 
just. “Tho protracted delay," he wrote, “has i ? um | n i n £*!P of 
been caused, as tar as I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by waiting for 
the siege-train, and by want of carriage for the Europeans. As 
regards tho siege-train, I believe it to have been an unwise 
delay. Wo shall crush Dehli more easily, of course; hut I do 
not believe that we should have been exposed to auy reverse for 
want of a sioge-train, and the time lost has cost us dear indeed. 
As to the carriage and Commissariat, it is impossible, in the 
absence of all information, to say how far the delay was avoid¬ 
able and Llamable. It would have been madness to move a 
European foreo at this season with any deficiency of carriage 
(with cholera, too, amongst them), hut 1 greatly doubt whether 
General Anson was well served in this matter of carriage. 


tho time, on the spot, by men who had oxcellcnt opportunities of forming 
au opinion. Tho fact remains tlmt it was only after Lord Canning had 
emancipated himself from tho thraldom of Die advisers bequeathed to hint 
by Lord Dnlhousic that ho achieved tho successes which will bo recorded in 
subsequent volumes.—G. B, M.] 
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From many loiters from Head-Quarters which have heon before 
mo, I am satisfied that, with the exception of one young officer, 
there was not a man on the Army Staff who gave duo thought 
to the political dangers of delay and fo the perils which hung 
over us elsewhere as long as no move was mado upon Dehli. 
Wiili the Staff, the Medical Staff especially, arguing the 
necessity of completeness, and nono of them apparently con¬ 
scious of the immense value of time, it is very probablo 
that time was lost. , On this subject you will see a letter from 
Sir John Lawrence to the Oommauder-iu-Chiof. It is very 
earnest and practical, like all that comes from him, and I wish 
with all my heart that he had been nearer to Head-Quarters, 
His counsels and his thorough knowledge of the country would 
have been invaluable. You must hear in mind, however, in 
regard fo his estimate of the time which should have been 
sufficient to put the army in motion, that a great change was 
made in the Commissariat three years ago, when the Transport 
establishments were given up, and it was determined to trust 
henceforward to hiring beasts for the occasion. Wo are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Economically, it 
was a prudent one, and in times of ordinary war might work 
well; hut I shall be sui-prised if General Anson wore not 
greatly impeded by it. Could it have been foreseen that our 
next operations would ho against our own regiments and 
subjects, no sano man would have recommonded it.” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry Barnard 
had received his instructions to take command of tho Dehli 
Field Force. And taking that command, he cast up at once tho 
difficulties of his position. lie thought that if Anson’s deal]i 
had not been accelerated, his last moiuonts had heon embittered, 
by tho reproaches of eager-minded civilians, who could not 
measure military difficulties as they are measured by soldiors ; 
and he felt that, in tho execution of his duty to his country, ho 
might bring like censure upon himself, ne was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated position,* and he felt that he was expected 

* “It is a nmol position,” lio wioto to Kir John Lawrence, “ for an officer 
to find himself placed m who comes to tlic country prepared to treat its nnny 
ns his own; to make every allowance fur tho difference of constitution; to 
encourage its past good deeds awl honourable name; io have ‘aide blows of 
reproof,’ because ho has not treated them with tho utmost severity, and 
rather sought occasion to disgrace than endeavour to support them. That 
I lmve endeavoured to support them I fully admit, and, if a fault, I must 
hear the blame."—ACS. Correspondence. 
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to do wlial was impossible. But lie went resolutely at tbc work 
before him ; and fluug himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity which excited the admiration and surprise of much 
younger men. He determined, on the morning of the 27th, not 
to wait for the siege-train, but after exchanging some six- 
pounders for nine-pounders, to march on to Dehli, forming a 
junction on the way with the Mi rath force under Brigadier 
Wilson. “ So long as I exercise any power,” lie wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “ you may rest 
assured that every energy shall bo devoted to the objects I have 
nowin view, viz, eoncentiating all the force I can collect at 
Dehli, securing the bridge at Baghpat, and securing our com¬ 
munication with Mirath. For those objects all is now in actual 
motion. The last column left Ambalah last night, and the 
siege-train will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Bames. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will be required, 
and hope tliat, when within two days’ inarch of Dehli, our pre¬ 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On the 31st he 
wrote from Garuudd : “ I am preparing with the Commanding 
Engineer the plan of the position to take up when we reach 
Dehli, and hope that no let or hindrance will prevent our being 
ready to act upon the place by the 5th.” 

The forco from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the summer, which was taking terrible 
effect upon the health of the European soldiery, lerbade much 
inarching in the daytime. The fierce snn beat down upon tlm 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost as of death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone, Men emerged from their tents andweie 
soon in all the bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights aro said to have been “ delicious.”’' But as 
the English soldier marched on beneath that great calm canopy 
of heaven, there was within him the turmoil and the bitterness 
of an avonging thirst for blood. It fared ill with those against 
whom charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to be thus guilty, were 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed amidst every possible 


* See the “History of tlio Siege of Delhi, by One who Stayed there,” for 
a very animated account of the march, 
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to do what was impossible. But he went resolutely at the work 
before him ; and flutig himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity which excited the admiration and surprise of much 
younger men. He determined, on the morning of the 27th, not 
to wait for the siege-train, but after exchanging some six- 
pounders for nine-pounders, to march on to Dehli, forming a 
junction on the way with the Mlrath force under Brigadier 
Wilson. “ So long as I exercise any power,” lie wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “ you may rest 
assured that every energy shall he devoted to the objects I have 
now in view, viz., concentrating all the force I can collect at 
Dehli, securing the bridge at Baghpat, and securing our com¬ 
munication with Mlrath. For those objects all is now in actual 
motion. The last column left Ambalah last night, and the 
siege-train will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Bames. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will be required, 
and hope that, when within two days’ march of Dehli, our pre¬ 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On the 31st he 
wrote from Garundd: “ I am preparing with the Commanding 
Engineer the plan of the position to take up when we reach 
Dehli, and hope that no let or hindrance will prevent our being 
ready to act upon the place by the 5th.” 

The force from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the summer, which was taking terrible 
effect upon the health of the European soldiery, ferbade much 
inarching in the daytime. The fierce sun heat down upon the 
closed tents of our people, and aa they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost as of death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone. Men emerged from their tents and wore 
soon in all the bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* But as 
the English soldier marched on beneath that great calm canopy 
of heaven, there was within him the turmoil and the bitterness 
of an avenging thirst for blood. /It fared ill with those against 
whom charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to he thus guilty, were 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed amidst every possible 


* See the “History of tlio Siege of Dolili, by One who Served there,"'fax 
a very animated account of the march, 
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CnAPTEE VI. 

THE MA11C1I UPON DlUlt.r. 

On tlie clay after that dreadful night at Mi'rath, which wit¬ 
nessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was the 
effort of the authorities to concentrate all the sur- MihUhalter 
vivnig Europeans, and Mich propeifcy as could be myu- 21 . 
saved, within the English quarter of the great 
Cantonment. All the outlying piquets and sentrieB were 
therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond the new lino of 
defence were brought in and lodged in a capacious public build¬ 
ing used as the Artillery School of Instruction, and known as 
the Damclamah. There also the treasure was brought from the 
Collectorate, and safely guarded against the plunderers, who 
wore roaming about the place. For the predatory classes were 
now making high festival, tho escaped convicts from the gaols, 
the Giijars from the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum 
and refuse of the bazaars were glorying in tho great paralysis 
of authority which had made crime so oasy and so profitable. 
From the Cantonment tho great harvest of rapine stretched out 
into the surrounding district. There was no respect of persons, 
races, or creeds. All who had anything to lose and lacked 
strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on tho higliwav; the 
mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly entered and sacked, 
and sometimes all the inmates butchered.* And so entirely had 
all semblance of British authority disappeared, that it was 


■* Take tho following illustration from tlio Official Report of Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Williams: “ Ram dial, a prisoner confined in the Civil Gaol under 
a decree for arrears of rent, hastened to Jo's village, Bhojpnr, during the 
night of tlio 10th, and the next day at daybreak collected a party and 
attacked a umney-lender vho had a decree against him, and murdered liim 
and six of his household.” 

VOL. ir. K 
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believed that the English in Mirath had boon stain to a 
man.* 1 

Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of evil tidings, nows 
had travelled up from Dolili, which left no doubt of tho total 
defeat of the English, the Proclamation of the Padishah, and the 
concentration of tho rebel troops, who, it was believed, would 
soon return to Mirath with all the immense resources of the 
great Mugaziue at their command. And presently fugitives 
came in with tho sad details of mutiny and massacre, and 
exciting narratives of their own providential escapes.f All this 
increased the general consternation. It was plain now that 
there was wide-spread revolt. All Civil aniliority was 
practically suspended ; so Martial Law was proclaimed in tho 
joint names of General Hewitt and Mr. Groathod ; and tho first 
who tasted the ready justice of tho improvised gallows was tho 
butcher from tho Bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
Ghambeis in her house. But this seems to have boon an 
isolated act of vigour, due rather to the energy of an individual 
than to tlie joint authority from which the edict had pro¬ 
ceeded.:): 

On the 16th an incident occurred which increased the general 


* See description of the stain of Mfralh after the outbreak given by Major 
Ct. IV. Williams in lxis “Narrative of events”: “1 found tho whole of the 
station south of tho Niitit ami Bcgain’s Bridge abandoned, for here the storm 
that was to shake India to its basis first broke out, and the ravages tlioro 
visible were, strange to say, not accomplished by bands of soldiery formidable 
from their arms and discipline, but by mobs of wielelied rubble (hundreds of 
whom would have been instantaneously scattered by a few rounds of grape), 
and this in the face of an overwhelming European force. Tlie General of 
Division, with several officers, inhabited one of tho Horse Artillery barracks, 
whilst most of the residents occupied tlie Field Magazine, now universally 
known as the far-famed Danidamali, au enclosed space of about two bundled 
yards square, with walls eight feet high, a ditch and four bastions at each 
corner. Thus strengthened, it was defensible against any number of rabble 
insurgents unprovided witli heavy guns or mortars. So completely were tho 
rest of the cantonments deserted, that many Natives believed that every 
European had been extei minuted, and their power being unseen, unfelt, was 
readily supposed to have been subverted.” 

t Among those who escaped from Dehli, but peiished on the way, was the 
gallant leader of the little party that defended tlie great Dehli Magazine. 
Itjts stated that ‘Willoughby was murdered, with, several companions, by tbe 
inhabitants of a village near the Hiudau river. 

* Ante, page 55. 
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consternation. Sixty miles from Mirath, on tic Ganges Canal, 
lies Eurki, tlie Head-Quaiters of tie Engineeiing 
science of tie country. Tiero tie great Thomason and tinml* 
College, witi its famous workshops, was in all 
the bustle and animation of its varied mechanical industry. 
There was the centre of the Irrigation Department, whence 
issued the directing authority that controlled the great system 
of Canal Woiks which watered the thirsty land. There, 
too, was posted the regiment of Sappers and Mineis—trained 
and educated Native military Engineers under Europe an ollieers. 
It was a great thriving bee-hive ; and that month of May found 
the workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with plans 
and projects suited to the atmosphere of quiet times, and no 
thought of coming danger to disturb the even tenor of daily 
life. “ No community in the world,” wrote one, who maybe 
said to have Leon the chief of this prosperous 
colony, “ could havehecn living in greater security B:md SmiUl ' 
of life and property,” when Major Fraser, who commanded the 
Sappers and Minors, received an express from the General at 
Mlrath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that 
station, as the Sipdlii regiments were in open revolt. When 
intelligence of this summons reached Colonel Baird Smith, ho 
at once suggested that the regimeut should he despatched by 
the route of the Ganges Canal. To this Eraser readily agreed ; 
and within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for the 
conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment mustered only 
seven hundred and thirteen, who were equipped and ready for 
the journey, when another express came ordering two com¬ 
panies to stand fast at Kurlci, for the protection of that place. 
So eventually some five hundred men set out, under Eraser, for 
Mirath. 

Then came to Eurki the news of the Dolili massacre. And 
as the Sappers were moving down to Mirath, 
i Baird Smith was making admirable arrange- 
men Is for the defence of the great engineering 
depot, in which he took such earnest and loving interest. 
Officially, he was Superintendent-General cf Irrigation in 
the North-Western Provinces; a most useful functionary, 
great in all the arts of peace, and with a reputation which any 
man might he proud to possess. Bat tho man of much science 
now grew at once into the man of war, and Eurki became a 

ic 'L 
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garrison under liis command. Not an hour was lost. + Tlioso 
indeed wore times when to lose an hour might he to lose 
everything; and Baird Smith knew that there was no emer¬ 
gency against which he might not be called upon to provide. 
Even the companies of Sappers, which had Leon left for the 
defence of Eurki, might soon become a source of infinite danger. 
It ■was soon settled that the workshops should become the 
citadel, to which women and children might bo removed; and 
there, on the IGth of May, all these helpless ones, little less 
than a hundred f in number, were comfortably accommodated 
in the several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not much 
greater than that of the women and children ; and half of them 
were non-combatants, clerks attached to the establishment, and 
little accustomed to the use of arms. The trained soldiors were 
but about fifty X h 1 number, with eight or ten good officers; 
and of these Bail'd Smith took the command, telling them off 
into different guards, and organising different departments, to 
that nothing was omitted or neglected that could add to the 
defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from the first, 
were placed under their officers in charge of the College build¬ 
ings. Baird Smith had talked to some of their leading men, 
endeavouring to allay the obvious excitement among them by 
friendly explanations and assurances; and after that, he said, 
“ I could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone-dust 
flour was life amongst them, and there was a vague fear, as in 


* “ It wns at duybrcuk that I received the first intimation of the Mirutli 
mutiny and massacre. When X went to the j orch of my house to mount my 
horse for a morning ride, X found Medlieotl, our geological professor, Bitting 
there, looking oppressed with somo painful intelligence, and, on my asking 
ivliat the matter was, he then told me that about an hour before, Fraser, the 
Commandant of the Sappers and Miners, lmd received an express from the 
(tenoral at Mfrath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that place. 
I immediately suggested the Ganges Canal route instead of forced marches, 
which would have fatigued the men much, and made them until for service.” 
— MS. Correspondence of Colonel Hand Smith. 

f There were on the 2Sth of May fifty women and forly-lhrea children, 
according to the Disposition List of the Ruilci Gairison of that day. 

i Baird Smith, in a letter dated May 30th, says that the trained soldiers 
were only about thirty, but the number given iu the text is oil the authority 
of the nomiunl roll of the garrison. 
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other places, of a meditated attach by the British, taking- thorn 
by surprise, disarming, and then destroying them. In such a 
state of feeling every circumstance of an exceptional character 
is misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and when it was 
known to the Sappers at Build that the Hirmur Battalion—a 
regiment of Gin kalis commanded ky Major Charles Beicl—-was 
coming down from Dchra, on its way to Mirath,' a terrible 
suspicion took possession of them; they believed it was a hostile 
movement againth themselves. When this became known to 
Baird Smith, ho sent an express to Keid icquesting him not to 
march upon Eurki, hut to make straight for the Canal, and at 
once to embark in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid 
grasped the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pretending that he had missed his way, ho asked for a guide to 
lead him stiaight to the hanks of the Canal, and so they 
marched on to the boats without increasing the general alarm. 
And, said Reid, Baird Smith “was right beyond doubt, and his 
good judgment and forethought may have been—indeed, I feel 
pretty sure it was—the means of saving tbo place and th.o lives 
of the ladies and children.” 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Major 
Eraser, had marched into Mirath. Not without M of 
some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had the sappers, 
moved down tire great Canal; but their behaviour Mtty 15 - 
had, on the whole, been oidorly, and when, on the 15th, they 
arrived at their destination, there was no reason to doubt their 
fidelity. Brought, however, into the immediate presence of a 
large body of European troops, who had the blood of their 
slaughtered countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to draw 
forth the latent Are. It soon fell. It seems that the Com¬ 
mandant had promised them that they should retain charge of 
their own ammunition. He had no intention of breaking faith 
with them; hut he desired that, for greater security, it should 
ho stored in a bomb-pi oof building, which had been jilacod at 
his disposal. If the object of Ibis had been carefully explained 


* Immediately oil receiving intelligence of Hio state of affairs at Mirath, 
Baird Smith had written to Major Itcid, warning him that his services 
would most probably be required at that place, and offering to provide boats 
for the regiment. A day or two afterwards the summons came from Head- 
Quarters. 
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to the men, they would probably have absented without a 
murmur. But when, on the day after their arrival, the ammu¬ 
nition was being conveyed to its destination, the iSipiiliis sus¬ 
pected treachery, resented the removal of the magazine, stopped 
the laden carls, and broke into open mutiny. An Afghan 
fciipahi fired his piece from behind the Commandant, and Fraser 
foil, shot through the back. Othois fired at Adjutant Mansell, 
but missed him; and the Native non-commissioned officer who 
was in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. Having 
done tliis, the mutineers broke and fled, but their victory was 
but short-lived. A troop of the Carabineers and some IIor.se 
Artillery guns were let loose upon them. The greater number 
escaped ; but some fifty of tho fugitives were overtaken outside 
cantonments among the sand-hills, and wore killed. And so 
tlio Sappers and Miners, aa a regiment, ceased to exist. Two 
companies, however, which wore at work in another part of 
Mirath, were disarmed and set to work on tho fortification of 
the Damdamah. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Mirath. The 

May u "i destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded 

Inactivity at as a cause of congratulation and a source of con- 
iifuth. fidence, and as the advancing month brought with 
it no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers wore 
resolved to concentrate their strength at Dohli, and not to 
emerge thence—as people whose fighting powers were greater 
behind walls—things began gradually to assume a cheerful 
complexion, and the inmates of the Artillery School ceased to 
tremble as they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph Hue between Mirath 
and Agra was sometimes, if not always open; and Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin, who never could lose sight of tho fact that 
there were a battalion of English Bifles, a regiment of English 
Dragoons, and two batteries of English Artillery at Mirath, 
was constantly urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. 
Thinking, after a while, that it was quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to pul forlli any activity in such a ease, Colvin 
addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, thus virtually sotting 
asido tlio General of Division. Nettled by this, Hewitt tele¬ 
graphed to Agra respectfully to request that tho Lieutenant- 
Governor would transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor still continued to telegraph to the Brigadier, beseeching 
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him to go out in force so as to keep open tlio main road and 
to prevent dangerous combinations of revolted troops through¬ 
out the Duab. “ What plan,” lie had asked, “ does Brigadier 
Wilson propose for making the Mirath force actively useful in 
checking an advance dorvn the Dual)? If the mutineers leave 
Delhi in force, it is plain tliat no wing of a corps, or even a 
single corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Balandsliahr seems to he the right one.” And now 
the Agra authorities continued to urge these movements, hut. 
were met by protests that it would he inexpedient to divide tile 
force. “ The only plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our 
European force, and to attack Dekli. IIo had consulted,” lie 
said, “ with all the European officers in the force, and they 
were unanimously of opinion that any movement of the force 
from Mirath would he highly imprudent without the orders of the 
Commander-in-Ohiof, as it might counteract, any movement that 
ho might he forming.” “ To move in full strength,” lie added, 
“ would involve the abandonment of all the sick, women and 
children and [ ].” Then came the inevitable story tliat 

“ the Commissariat report that they cannot supply carriage for 
a force of half the strength ; ” and yet it was, numerically, hut 
a small force that would have taken the held/* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Mirath for assistance. 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inactivity of this 
beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained ground in the adjacent 
country that tlie English at Mirath had all been killed to a 
man. Although tlie surrounding villages were swarming with 
robber-clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 
houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two weeks after tiro 
great tragedy, that a small pa'rfy of our Dragoons was sent out 
to chastise tlio inmates of one of these nests of 4 

plunderers. On that clay, for the first time, the iimtiiuf 
English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, obtained the JoIhi^cmn. 
assistance of troops to enable him to suppress the overflowing 
crime of the district. The village of Iktiapiir was then burnt, 
and the people learnt that English soldiers were still alive in 


* Iu this telegraphic message it is slated that the force consisted of— 
Ililles, 700 ; Carabineers, mounted, 380; dismounted, 100 ; Arlillery recruits, 
uudrilled, 364. As some portion of the ofiicient, and all the inefficient men 
would have been left in Mirath, the number for field-service would not have 
exceeded 1000. 
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Mirath. But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
Jolmston, who had gone out with the troops, riding homewards 
in hot haste, when the work was done, eager to be again actively 
employ od, was fearfully injured by tho falling of his horse, and 
throe days afterwards expired. 

But the Mirath Brigade had now done with inaction. The 
“ ordeis of tho Commander-in-Chicf,” for which it 
ina's™ had ^ )Gen waiting, had arrived.' It had been 
supposed for sonic time that the road between 
Ivarnal and Mirath was closed; hut in tho camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof there was an officer, equal to nny difficult work, 
who volunteered to cany despatches to the latter place, and to 
bring back tho much-needed information of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Ilodson, a man of rare 
energy of chai actor, who was then serving with tho 1st (Com¬ 
pany’s) Fusilieis. He had Been, years before, one of that little 
band of pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared the 
way for tho civilisation of the Panjab, and ho had afterwards 
risen to the command of that famous Guido Corps, tho institution 
of which had been one of tho most cherished and the most 
successful piojocts of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a 
career of the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a subaltern, 
chafing under a sense ot wrong, and eager to clear himself from 
what he declared to bo unmerited imputations upon his cha¬ 
racter. This gloom was upon him when General Anson, 
discerning his many line qualities, offered him a place in tho 
Department of tho Quartermaster-General, and especially chargod 
him with tho intelligence branch of its duties, in prosecution of 
which he was to raise a body of a hundred horse and fifty ibot.f 
This was at Ambiilah, to which place he had marched down 
witli his regiment from Dagshai. He was soon actively at 
work. He hastened down to Karmil, and there picking up 
some horsemen of the Jhiud llajnh’s Contingent, rodo into 
Mirath, a distance of seventy-six miles, delivered his despatches, 
took a hath, a breakfast, and a little sleep, and then rode back 
with papers for the Commandcr-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Mirath Brigade was in the bustlo of preparation for an 


* See ante, p. IIS. 

f This order was subsequently extended to the raising of “an entire new 
regiment of Irregular Horse." 
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advance, under "Wilson, to join the column which was moving 
down from the hills to the attack of Delili. Many then, who 
had chafed under the restraints of the past fortnight, took 
fresh heart, and panted with the excitement of coming action. 
In high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments on the 
night of the 27th of May. The column consisted 
of two squadrons of the Carabineers; a wing of the ,15, 27 ' 

light hold battery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two 
eighteen-pounder guns, all manned by Eiuopoans; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier Arelidalo 
Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. Hervey Great hod accom¬ 
panied it as civil officer. And with them rode, at the head of 
an improvised body of Horse, Jan Fislniu Khan, the Afghan 
chief, who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he was 
hound to do something in return for the British pension, which 
supported him and his house. 1 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. No 
enemy appeared, and Greathecl believed that the 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle aiie'mi.uea 
except before the walls of Delili. But when, on ™ the 

the 30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Glutei- illtla "' 

ud-clin Nagar.f near the river Hindan, there were signs of a 
coming struggle. Flushed -with success, and confident in their 
strength, the mutineers had left their stronghold, and hail come 
cm to give battle, to the Mlratb Brigade before its junction with 
the force from Ambdlah. They had planted some heavy guns 


* Tlio feeling generally, at this time, and in boido instances the onnrluot, 
of the Afghan pensioners, of whom there was quite a colony in Lodiamt, 
denoted the ingratitude of the race. Seo Mr. Ricketts's interesting Lodiduu, 
Report, “ Papers relating to the Mutiny in the Pun jab, 1H37.” 

t The position is thus described by Baird Smith in the unpublished, 
fragment of history, to which I have above referred: “ This town, of respect¬ 
able sine, and with some aucient traces of walls, stands on the left bank of 
the Hindan, nliont a mile from that river, A long causeway carries the 
Grand Trunk Road across the Inoad valley, within which llio stream, shrunk 
during the scorching honts of May to a more rivulet, wanders in a channel of 
extreme tortuosity, fordable botli for iiilnntry and artilleiy, though, from the 
prevalonco of quicksands, the process is not altogether freo from risk of 
mishap. A suspension bridge spans the stream, and on the right bank Ilia 
causeway is covered by a toll-house, capable, if need were, of some defence. 
Villages, furnishing considerable means of resistance in their mud-walled 
houses and narrow lanes, are scattered at Intervals along the road, and the 
ground in ridges of sensible magnitude on both banks, but especially on tha 
right,” 
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on a riclgo to the right of their position, and from this point 
they opened Gro upon our people. Then the eighteen-pounders, 
under Light, and Scott's field battery, made vigorous answer, 
and under their cover tho British Riflemen advanced, and 
moving along tho causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn eonlliet was maintained; 
but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, supported by the 
Carabineers, dashed to the right, crossed tho Jlindan, making 
light of its rugged hank and dangerous bed, and successfully 
turned the left flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire 
then poured in upon them tho mutineers reeled and staggered, 
and presently broke. Some took refuge in a village, whence 
they were duven by our hi demon, and soon tho whole body of 
the enemy were in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Jjelili. Five of their guns fell into our bauds, and they loft 
many of their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammunition- 
waggon; not by an accident of warfare, but by an act of 
resolute and sacrificial courage on the part of one of the 
mutineers. A Sipiihi of the 11th Regiment deliberately dis¬ 
charged his musket into tho midst of the combustibles just as a 
party of tho Rifles, under Captain Andrews, wore gallantly 
seizing tho gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion 
cost the man his life; hut Andrews and some of his followers 
were killed by it, and others wore carried wounded from the 
scene.' 1 It taught us that among tho mutineers were some 
brave and desperate men, who were ready to court instant 
death for the sake of the national cause. Many acts of heroism 
of this kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History has no 
record. 

Tho mutineers fled in hot hasto to Uehli, whore they wevo 
reviled for their disgraceful failure, and sent hack 
1 03 ’ reinforced, to try whether Fortune would help 
them on another day. Stimulated by promises of large rewards 
lo achieve a great success in honour of the restored monarchy, 


* “ TJ 10 officers that night drank in solemn silence to tho memory of Hto 
brave departed, and from the manner in which tho toast was proposed by 
Dr. Innes, the surgeon of the legiment, and received by every officer and 
member of the mess, 1 am sure, from his gallantry and other estimable 
qualities, that the memory of poor AudrcwB will be long and fondly cherished 
by them ."—The Chaplain's f Mr Rollon’s) Narrative. 
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tliey again marched to the Ilinrlan. That day was our Whit¬ 
sunday. There was no Church parade, lint the morning was 
ushered in by the- most solemn and beautiful of all our Church 
services—that of the Burial of the Dead. There was genuino 
sorrow for those who had fallen as they were laid in un¬ 
coil socra ted ground, “ a luhool tree and a milestone marking tho 
spot.” * Little space was then left for mournful reflections, 
ft was soon known that the Sipahis were returning to tho 
attack. About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. Tho 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the right of the 
TIindan, about a mile from our advanced posts on the bridge. 
Bushing forward his guns, he opened a heavy fire upon Wilson’s 
force. This was a signal for our advance. The Artillery were 
sent forward to reply to the enemy’s tire—the Eifles, with two 
of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. Tho battle, 
which then raged for some two hours, was almost wholly au Artil¬ 
lery figlifc.f But Cavalry and Infantry were exposed both to the 
tiro of the enemy, and to the more irresistible assaults of tho 
sun. It, was the last day of May, one of tho ho Lies I, days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer woro aggravated by the 
heat thrown from the smouldering embers of tho burnt ullages. 
The thirst of our people was intolerable. Some were smitten 
down by sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by water poisoned 
by the enerny4 But, in spite of all these depressing cir¬ 
cumstances, Wilson’s troops drove the enemy from their position. 
When the fire of tho mutineers had somewhat slackened, the 
Brigadier ordered a general advance of his force, and the 
Sipahis recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their giound and continue tho battle, they did 
not fly, shattered and broken, as on the preceding day. Having 
discharged into our advancing columns a tremendous shower of 


* Chaplain’s Narrative. 

f “The conduct of Tombs’s troop yesterday was the admiration of every 
one; for a long time they were engaged on two sides with the enemy's 
in lillery. Light then got his two eighteen-pounders down to tho river-bank 
and drew off tliu tire upon himself, and paid it back with interest .”—Hcrvcy 
Grealhed’a Lfttcrs. Lieutenant Lerldns, of lhe Horse Artillery, wiib killed 
by a shot from one of the enemy’s guns. 

| This is stated, by Hr. Holton, who says; “Some wetc sun-stricken, some 
slain, and a few, whose cruel thirst induced them to slake it with walc-r 
provided by the enemy in vessels containing strong ooriosive poison, Were 
thus deprived of life.” 
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grape-sliot, they limbered up their gnus before the smoko had 
dispersed, and Ml hack in orderly array. Exhausted by tho 
cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the English soldier 
could not impiovo his victory by giving chase to the retiring 
enemy. The mutineers carried off all their guns and stores, 
and mado good their retreat to Delili. But they had been thus 
twice beaten in fair tight by inferior numbers, and had nothing 
hut their disgrace to cariy back with them and to lay at the 
foot of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing ; and as tho 
news spread, all men wore gladdened hy the thought that the 
tide now seemed to have turned, and that retribution, which, 
though delayed, was certain, was now overtaking the enemies 
of our race and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted and with the old results. 
Success had returned to our ranks; and thoro was special 
cause for congratulation in tho fact that Wilson, with a portion 
only of the old Mirath Brigade, had been the first to inflict 
punishment on tho robots, and among them upon some of tho 
very men who had prevailed against us so grievously a little 
time before. But, tho situation of the little force on Iho Hindan 
was not without its pciihs. 11 was doubtful whether our troops, 
exhausted as they were by the work that they had done under 
that fiery sky, could successfully sustain another attack, if, as 
was pro Liable, the enemy should come out again from Dehli, 
^ and in increased numbers. But the month of Juno 
came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but a 
welcome reinforcement. Tho (lurkah regiment, nearly five 
hundred stiong, having moved up from Balamlshahr, marched 
into camp, under its gallant Commandant, Major Charles Reid. 
At first they were taken for a body of tho enemy marching 
upon our rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
British troops turned out and woleomed them with lusty cheers. 
Meanwhile tho Dehli Field Force, under Barnard, had 
null died down to Alipiir, which lies at a dial mice 
Mou'mouts of twelve miles from Dehli. If arrived there on 
“'h™ ds the 5th of Jmie, and was halted until the Mirath 
troops could come up from the Hindan. There 
had been some want of understanding between the commanders 
of the two forces as to tho nature of tho operations and the 
point of junction. It had been thought, at ono time, that it 
would be strategically expedient tomovo upon Dehli from both 
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banlcs of the Jamnah; and after the battles of the Hindstn, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. Those 
orders were received on the 4th of June. That evening Wilson 
commenced his march, and soon after midnight on the morning 
of the 6th he crossed the Jamnah at Baglrpat. The delay was 
a source of bitterness to the AuibalaU troops, who were furiously 
eager to fall upon tlio enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had readied them, and the blood of officers and men 
alike was at fever beat. The impatience, however, was but 
short-lived. Wilson was now close at hand. And already the 
waiting was bearing good fruit. On the 6th tlio 

° ■ ■ i n ° Juno 0. 

siege-tram arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the train had been received on 
Iho 17tli of May. On tlio morning of the 24th, 
the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sipahis of the 3rd regiment at Pliiliir had volun¬ 
teered to escort the train ;* and, with some troopers of the 9tli 
Irregular cavalry, they now marched upon the Satlaj. The 
bridge was still passable, and the train crossod over. Two 
hours afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had been 
swept away by the flooding waters. But, although tho Sipahis 
of the 3rd regiment, who had then the game in their hands, 
had suffered the train to cross tho bridge, it was known that, 
they were mutinous to the curo.f So when tlio whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other bank of Ihe river, it was 
quietly explained to the Sipahis of the 3rd that their services 
were no longer needed. A contingent of Horse and Foot had 
been furnished by the Elijah of Kabhii, and it was now ready to 
relieve the men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 


* Tlio train consisted of eight eighteen-pounders, four eiglil-ineli howitzers, 
twelve ftve-and-a-half inch muriate, and tour eight-in'cih mortars (Norman). 
The officer in charge of the train was Lieutenant Griffith. Major Kaye 
commanded the whole detachment. 

• f This is an instance of what has boon called the “inexplicable incon¬ 
sistency ” of the Sipahis, who so often allowed their best Opportunities to 
escape; but Mr. Ricketts sufficiently affords a clue to if when, in his interest¬ 
ing Lodiaml. Report, he says that they were pledged in concert with others 
to a cfciUin course of procedure, and that no temptation of immediate 
advantage could induce them to diverge from the programme. The later 
history of this corpB will he found in Buok VI. 
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moved forward, tlio train laboured on to Amlmlah, which it 
reached on the 27th of May. But a new difficulty awaited it 
there; for, although the guns had arrived, they were useless 
for want of gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Fh uzpfir by bullock-train, to ho afterwards strengthened 
by recruits from Mirath. Meanwhile, the position of the train 
was not without its surrounding dangers. Tlio Nasiri Battalion, 
which had been guilty of such shameful defection in the hour of 
our need, had come into Ambalah, and the Sipahis of tlio 5th 
wore striving to induce the Gitrkahs to combine with them to 
seize the guns and to march to Dolili.' The plot, however, was 
frustrated, and the siege - train passed on safely to Head- 
Quarters. f 

On the 7th of Juno, amidst hearty weleomiugs and warm 
r „ congratulations, the Mirath contingent marched 
jumt on with gaily mto Alipitr. At one o’clock on the following 

the Miratli morning they commenced the march on Dehli, 
thirsting for the battle. Tlioir scouts had told 
them that the enemy wore strongly posted in front of the 
approaches to tlio city, resolute to contest the progress of tlio 
British Force. Never since the first English soldier loaded his 
piece or unsheathed his sword to smite tlio dark-faced, white- 
turhaned Moor or Cientii — not even when Clive’s army, a 
century before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on the 
perpetrators of tlio great crime of the Black JIolo—had out 
people moved forward under the impulse of such an eager, 
burning desire to be amongst the murderers of their race, as on 
tliat early June morning, when Barnard’s lighting men knew 
that the mutineers of Mirath and Dehli were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained tliat the enemy were sLrongly posted, 
Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about six miles from 
Dehli, at a place called Badli-ki-Sarai, whore groups of old 
houses and walled gardens, once the country residences of 
some of the nobles of the Imperial Court, supplied positions 
capable of powerful resistance.^; On this place marched 
Barnard, on the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The 5th was afteiwards disarmed iu tlio presence of two companies of 
ilia Fusiliers. 

f Ou a requisition fiom Major Kaye a detachment of Fusiliers was sent to 
join thn escort. The artillerymen from Firuzptfr joined at Karniil. 
x Baird Smith. 
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Grand Trunk Koad, with the river on one side, arid the 
Western Jamnah Canal on the other, whilst Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with Cavalry and Horse Artillery, crossed the canal and 
moved down along its right hank with the object ol' taking the 
enemy in flank. 

Day was just dawning- when Barnard’s columns came within 
fire of the Sipahis' guns. The dispositions which 
he had made for the attack were excellent, and l'nitoof 
they were not frustrated by any discovery of a is-uiu-ki- 
mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. He 
found the rebels where he expected to find them. Whilst 
Showers, with the First Brigade, was to attack upon the right, 
Graves, -with the Second, was to lead his men against the 
enemy’s position on the left; and Grant, on the first sound of 
the guns, was to recross the canal by the bridge in the rear of 
the rebel camp, and to take them in flank. The strength of 
the enemy was known to ho in their Artillery. Four heavy 
guns, Money’s Horse Artillery troop, and part of Scott’s Battery, 
were seiit in advance to silence their fire, but the guns of the 
mutineers were of heavier metal than our own, and it was not 
easy to make an impression on their batteries. For some time 
the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.” 1 Officers and 
men were dropping at their gxuis, and for a little space it seemed 
doubtful whether they could hold their own. But the British 
Infantry now deployed into lino; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the 7oth. Then Herbert led 
out his noble regiment with a ringing cheer, right up to the 
enemy’s batteries, and the 2nd Europeans followed iu support. 
Nothing could resist the’ impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and showed 
that there were some resolute spirits beneath those dusky skins, 
and that the lessons they had learnt in our camps and canton¬ 
ments had not been thrown away. Many fought with tho 
courage of desperation, and stood to ho bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a time for mercy; if it w r as sought it was sternly 
refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, charged tho 
enemy’s position on the left, and, about the same time, Hopo 


* “Light, Kaye, ami Fagan, witli four heavy guns, bore tho brunt for 
some time, until tho brigade of infantry came up and got into line .”—ITervcy 
Grcnlhed'g Letters .—Major Kaye was in command. 
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Grant, whose march had been delayed by the stato of the roads 
along which he had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear 
with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, and the 
enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing left to them but 
retreat. At first, they seem to havo fallen back in orderly 
array ; but the Lancers, under Yule, fell upon thorn so fiercely, 
and tlic Horse Artillery guns, though impeded by the water¬ 
courses, opened so destructive a lira upon them, that they were 
soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. All the guns, and 
stores, and baggage which they had brought out from the great 
city wore abandoned ; and so our fiist light before Delhi ended 
in an assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnaul saw clearly that 
it was a groat thing to make an impression on the enemy, not 
easily to be effaced, on the first day ol' the appearance of the 
Army of Retribution before the walls of Debli. The sun had 
risen, and the fury of the .Tune heats was at its height. Our 
men had inarched through the night, they had fought a battle, 
they were worn and weary, and now the fierce sun was upon 
them, and there had been hut little time to snatch any sustain¬ 
ing food, or to abato tho thirst of the Indian summer; hut the 
strong spirit within them overbore tho weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their leader to 
which they were not prepared to respond. Barnard’s soldierly 
experiences had taught him that oven a force so broken as the 
advance of tho enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai might rally, and that 
they might have a strong resorvo. lie determined, therefore, 
to push onward, and not to slacken until ho had swept the 
enemy hack into Delhi, and had seem ed such a position for his 
force as would ho an advantageous baso for future operations. 
Thom Badli-ki-Sarai the road divorges into two branches, the 
one a continuation of tho Grand Trunk leading to the suburb of 
Sabzimandi, and the other leading to tho old British Canton¬ 
ments. Stretching in front of these two positions, and forming, 
as it wore, tho base of a triangle, of which tho two roads wero 
tho sides, was a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and sending 
Wilson with one division along tho former road, led the other 
himself down to the Ridge. There he found tho enorny posted 
in some strength with heavy guns; but another dexterous 
flauk movement turned their position, and, before they could 
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change tlioir line, the (iOlli Eiflcs, the 2nd Europeans, and 
Money's Troop were sweeping along the Itidge: and soon 
Wilson, who had fought Iris way through the Sabzimundi, and 
driven the enemy from their shelter there, appeared at the other 
end, and rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
l'or them now but to seek safety behind the walls of the city. 
From those walls their comrades, looking out towards the scene 
of action, oould see the smoke and tlame which pronounced that 
the Sipahis’ Lines, in onr old cantonments, were on fire. That 
day’s fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside the 
■walls, and given us the finest possible base for the conduct of 
our future opera!ions against the city. 1 

So the victory of the 8th of June was complete, aud it 
remained for us only to count what we had gained 
and what we had lost hy that morning’s fighting. thj?lume' 
Tho loss of the enemy is computed at three hundred 
and fifty men ; aud they had. loft in our hands twenty-six guns, 
with some serviceable ammunition, which wo much wanted.f 


* In these fust operations, as in all others, as will subsequently appear, tl.o 
Sirmur Battalion did excellent service. Major Itoid thus describes their 
conduct on tho 8th; “ About, one o'clock ni, wo reached ihe llidge, when I 
was directed by General Barnard to occupy Hindu R.io’s house, which is 
within twelve hundred yards of the Mori Bastion. Had just made ourselves 
comfortable, when tho alarm was sounded. In ten minutes the mutineers 
rvero seen coming up towards Hindu Rsto's liouso in force. I went out with 
my own regiment and two companies of Rifles, and drove them back into the 
city. This, however, was not accomplished till five ml, so that wo were 
under arms for sixteen hours. Ileat ft arful. My little fellows liehaved 
splendidly, and were cheered by orery European regiment. It was the only 
Native regiment with the force, and 1 may say every eye was upon it. The 
General was anxious to see what tho Giiikalis could do, and if wo were to bo 
trusted. They had (because it was a Native regiment) doubts about U3; 
but I think they nro now satisfied.” It is true, ns slated, that the Shamir 
Battalion was the only Native regiment engaged on our side; bill there 
were other Native detachments. The Sappers from Mtrath fought well, and 
were commended in Sir If. Barnard's despatch, ns was albo tho Contingent of 
tho Jiifnd Riijah. Aud Jiiu Fijian Kluln, with his horsemen, did gallant 
service. Flushed with the excitement of the battle, the Afghan chief is said 
to have declared that another such day would make him a Christian. 

f The statement in the text is given on the authority of Sir II. Barnard’s 
official despatch. But the number of guns captured on tho 8th of June is 
set down at thirteen in Major Norman’s Narrative, Major Reid’s Extracts 
from Letters and Notes, and in the “ flislmy ol the Siege of Delhi, hy on 
Officer who served there,” Ac. Norman has specified in detail the uaUuo oi 
tTm captured ordnance, aud lie is nolabLe for his accuracy. 
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Our own lose was small, considering the dashing character of 
the work that had keen done. Four officers and forty-seven 
men were killed in. the encounters of that day, and a hundred 
and thirty men were wounded or missing. Among those who 
received their death-wounds at Badli-ki-Sarai was tho chief of 
Sir Henry Barnard’s Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of tho Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement of 
the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young Barnard, 
the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly endeavouring to 
help him, ho asked tho young officer to raise liis head, so that 
he might see the wound that was rending him; and having 
seen it, he knew that ho was dying. Telling Barnard that 
nothing could he done for him, ho begged liis young friend to 
leave him to liis fate. Then presently the spirit passed away 
from his body ; and, at sunset, all that was left of the Adjutant- 
General of tho Army was laid in tho grave. To the Com¬ 
mander of the Delili Force this must have been a heavy loss, 
for Chester possessed all the knowledge and experience which 
Barnard lacked; and the Adjutant-General was a brave soldier 
and a man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any difficult 
conjuncture would have been wisely received with rospeot.* But 
Chester had risen in tho Department, and the time was coming 
when departmental experience and traditionary knowledge wore 
to he stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, without 
any injurious reflection upon his character, may declare that 
tho incident was not all evil that in duo course brought Novillo 
Chamberlain and John Nicholson down to Dehli. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or returns of 
captured ordnance, that tho value of the first victory before 
Dehli is to be estimated. It had given us an admirable base of 
operations—a commanding military position—open in tho rear 
to tho lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements and 
supplies, and all that wo looked for to aid us in tho coming 


* “Among the slain was unhappily Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- 
General of the Anny, n biavo and experienced soldier, wlioso loss thus emiy 
in the campaign was a grave and lamentable misfortune; for Ills sound 
judgment and ripe knowledge would hovp boon precious in council as ill 
action .”-—Baird Smith's unpublished Memoir. Two other officers of the Staff 
were killed, Captain 0. W. Russell and Captain J. W. Delamain. Tho 
fourth offieur who lost liis lifo was Lieutenant flanisoi) of tho 75th ; Colonel 
Herbert of that regiment was among jhc wounded. 
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struggle, were to bo brought. And great as was this gain to 
us, in a military sense, the moral effect was scarcely less ; for 
behind this ridge lay our old cantonments, from which a month 
before the English had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were now en¬ 
camped, and the familiar flag of the Faringhis was again to he 
seen from the houses of the Imperial City. 


I. 2 
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HOOK V.—ntOGRESS OF REBELLION IN UITE1! INDIA. 

[May— July, 1857.] 

CHAPTER I. 

BANAbAS AND ALLAhAbAd. 

It lias been seen, tliat whilst Lord Canning was eagerly ox- 
hortiug the chiefs of tlio Army to move with all 
M<iy ‘ despatch upon Dchli, never doubting that a 
crashing blow would soon descend upon Lho guilty city, lie was 
harassed by painful thoughts of the unprotected state of the 
country, along the whole great lino of the Ganges to Allahabad 
and thence through tko Dunb to Agra. There was one Eng¬ 
lish. regiment at Dana,pur ; there was one English regiment at 
Agra; and besides these the whole strength of our lighting 
men consisted ol‘ a handful of white nrlillorymon and a 1'oav 
invalided soldiers of the Company’s European Army. And, 
resting upon the broad waters of the Ganges, there was the 
great military cantonment of Kanhpur, with a largo European 
population, a number of Sipahi regiments, and few, if any, 
white troops. To all these unprotected places on lho banks of 
the Ganges and the Jaiunah, and the move inland stations 
dependent upon them, the most anxious thoughts of tlio 
Governor-General were now turned, and liis most earnest 
efforts directed. If tlio Native soldiery, who wore thickly 
strewn along these lines, not only in all the military canton¬ 
ments, but in all the chief civil stations, guardians alilto of the 
property of our Government and the lives of our people, had 
risen in that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from swift 
destruction. 
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But in all that defenceless tract of country over which tlie 
apprehensions of the Governor-General were then ranging, and 
towards which he was then eagerly sending up reinforcements, 
rebellion was for a time in a stite of suspension. Whether it 
was that a clay had been fixed for a simultaneous rising of all 
the Sipalii regiments, or whether, without any such concerted 
arrangements, they were waiting to see what the English 
would do to avenge their brethren slaughtered at Mirath and 
Dohli, the Native soldiery at the stations below those places 
sufferod day after day to pass without striking a blow. No 
tidings of fresh disaster from the groat towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetio provinces, followed 
closely upon the news of the capture of the Imperial City. 
But everywhere the excitement was spreading, alike in tho 
Lines and the Bazaars, and it was plain that many weeks would 
not elapse without a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, 
perhaps, than the first growth, of which he already had before 
him the record. 

A little more than four hundred miles from Calcutta, in tho 
direction of tho north-west, lies the city of 
Banaras. Situated on a steep sloping bank of the 
Ganges, which its buildings overhang, it is the most picturesque 
of the river-cities of Hindustan. Its countless temples, now 
beautiful and now grotesque, with tho elaborate devices of 
sculptors of different ages and different schools; its spacious 
mosques with their tall minarets grand against the sky ; * tho 
richly carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts and 
market-places, wealthy with the produce of many countries and 
the glories of its own looms; ils noble gliauts, or flights of 
landing-stairs leading from the great thoroughfares to the river- 
brink, and ever crowded with bathers and drawers of the 
sacred water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for ever between 
them, render this great Hindu city, even as seen by the fleshly 
eye, a spectacle of unsurpassed interest. But the interest 
deepens painfully in the mind of the Christian traveller, who 
regards this swarming city, with all its slaitenly beauty, as the 
favoured home of tho great Brahmanical superstition. It is a 


* A recent writer states that it is computed that there are fourteen hundred 
and fifty-four temples and two hundred and seventy-two mosques in the cily, 
of B.umms.— See Sherring’) "Snored City of the Hindus." 
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city given lip to idolatry, with, in tlio estimation of millions of 
people, an odour of sanctity about it which draws pilgrims from 
all parts of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its ghauts. 
Modern learning might throw doubt upon tlio traditional an¬ 
tiquity of the place, but could not question the veneration in 
which it is held as the sacred city of the Hindus, the cliorished 
residence of the Pandits and the Priests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic inil nonces had softened 
the manners or tempered the feelings of the people of Banaras. ^ 
There had always been somotking more than the average 
amount of discontent and disaffection among the citizens; and 
now in the summer of 1857 this was increased by the high 
price of provisions—always believed to he one of the curses of 
British rulo.j And there was another source of special danger. 
Some of the most disreputable members of the Dehli Family 
had been long resident at Banaras, where they had assumed all 
the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently endeavoured 
in secret to sow resentment in the city against the English. 
These wretched Mugliul Princes, it was not doubted, would he 
well disposed in such a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among 
the Sipaliis; and it was scarcely less probable that the State 
prisoners—Sikhs, Marathas, Muhammadans, and others, who 
had been made to find an asylum in Banaras, would find ample 
means uf gratifying their love of intrigue in dangerous efforts 
against tho power that had brought them to the dust. 


* The population of Banaras is estimated at about two hundred thousand, 
of which an unusually large pioportiou aro Hindus. The author of tho 
“Bed Pamphlet” computes tho number at three hundred thousand, and 
Macaulay rhetorically amplifies it into “half a million.” Xu May, 1857, Mr. 
Tucker, the Commissioner, writing to Loid Cunning, speaks of "tho huge 
bigoted city of Benares, with a hundred and eighty thousand of tho worst 
populatiun in the country." This is probably rather under the number, hut 
it is to be remembered that there is in Bunaras always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from oilier provinces, [in 1878, the population of tho 
.Banaras division numbered 5,000,000 souls. That of the city varied greatly, 
hut, in 1856, it was roughly computed at 300,000 souls.—Cr. B. M.] 
t “Tho city, always the most turbulent in India, was now the more 
dangerous ham the severity with which tho high price of corn pressed upon 
tho poorer classes; tho Purbiah Sipaliis, who had been more or less restless 
since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deliver 
them from the lfniiughis, clubbed together to send messengers westward for 
intelligence, and, filially, sent away their Giiru (priest), lest, as they said, in 
the troubles which were coming, he should suffer any hurt ."—Beport of 
Mr, Taylor, Officiating Joint-Magistrate. 
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At a distance of about throe miles, inland, from ilia city of 
Bauaras, is tlio suburb of Sikroli. There was 
the English military cantonment—there were the Tim Sikrou 
Courts ox Law and the great Gaoi—the English 
Church and the English Cemetery— the Government College—- 
the several Missionary Institutes—the Hospitals and Asylums 
—the Public Gardens, and the private residences of the Euro¬ 
pean officers and their subordinates. The military force con¬ 
sisted of half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These were the 37th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, the Sikli Regiment of Lodiana, and the 13 th Regi¬ 
ment of Irregular Cavalry—in all, some two thousand men, 
watched by some thirty English gunners. The force was com¬ 
manded by Brigadier George Ponsonby, * He was an officer of 
the Native Cavalry, who fifteen years before, in the affair of 
l’arwan-darab—that charge, which was no charge, and which 
was at once so heroic and so dastardly—had covered himself 
with glory. The names of Eraser and Ponsonby, who flung 
themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of Dost Muhammad, 
will live as long as that great war is remembered, and will bo 
enshrined in the calendar of our English heroes. In spite of 
those fifteen years, the incident was still fresh in men’s minds 
in India, and there was confidence in tlio thought that Pon- 
sonby commanded at Bamiias. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled; and civilians 
too, with the best courage of tlio soldier and more 
than, his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry Carre ™Banlna nS 
Tucker—one of a family famous alike for courage 
and for capacity—was Commissioner of Ban ants. Mr. Frederick 
Gubkins, who, some time before, as Magistrate, had acquired by 
a grand display of euorgy in a local crisis an immense as¬ 
cendency over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Bind was the Magistrate of Bauaras. It is impossible to 
over-rate their exertions.']' As soon as the fatal news arrived 


* In the early part of May, Ponsonby liad not taken command. Colonel 
Gordon then commanded the station. 

t “Tho magistrate and judge (Messrs. Bind and Gubbins) exerted them¬ 
selves with great skill to maintain the peace of the city; now palroUing wiili 
parties of Sowars, now persuading Banyuhs to lower tlio price of corn, now 
listening to the tales of spies, who reported clearly the Btate of fooling in the 
city, and tohl the minds of the Sipahis far more truly than the officers iu 
command.’’— Mr. Taylor's Itfport. 
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from MIrath and Delhi, I hey saw clearly tlic danger which 
beset them, and the work which lay before, them, to pre¬ 
serve our old supremacy iu such a place. The crisis was 
one which demanded that the civil and military authorities 
should take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butcheries of Mlrath and Delhi, they deemed it a point of 
essential urgency that there should he a common understanding 
as to the place of resort for women and children and non-com¬ 
batants in the e\out of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held; hut it would seem that no definite plan of 
action was formed. On the following day two military officers 
called upon Mr. Lind, with a proposal that greatly startled him. 
One was Captain William Olphei ts, commanding the Artillery, 
an officer of good repute, bravo as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in the auxiliary 
operations connected with the Crimean War. The other was 
Captain Watson, of the Engineers. Their opinions were 
entitled to bo received with respect; but when they suggested 
the propriety of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chftiuir (eighteen miles dislant from Damiras), Mr. Lind re¬ 
sented the proposal, and said that nothing would induce him to 
leave his post. When his visitors had taken their departure, 
the Magistrate hastened to Mr. Guhhins, and, returning to his 
liis own lxouso with the Judge, was presently joined by Mr. 
Tucker and by Colonel Gordon, who temporalily commanded 
the station. Olplierts and Watson had intimated that Gordon 
had approved the plan of letieat to Chauar; hut when in 
answer to a question, which he put to Mr. Guhhins, the civilian 
said, “ I 11411 go on my knees to you not to leavo Bamiras! ” 
Gordon promptly answered, “ I aiu glad to hear you say so. I 
was persuaded against my will.” Mr. Tucker had never doubted 
that it was their duty to stand fast. 1 Bo it was resolved that 


* ill". Taylor, however, in liis official narrative, says: “They both (Lind 
and Gublnm) returned to Mr. Lind’s house to discuss the beat means of 
operation, and veie soon joined by Mi'. Tucker, tbo Commissioner, and 
Colonel Goulon. When the former alluded to the plan (the lelreat to Oliauur) 
in terms which seemed to imply he approved it. Mr. Lind condemned it most 
strongly,” &e., &c. It is possible that for “ fonner ” we should road “latter." 
In a letter before rao (Slay 19), addressed to Lord Canning, Sir. Tucker says ; 
** One officer of high rank and much experience recommended that we should 
make a night nmich, and shut omselves lip iu (Jluimir. Colonel Cordon, 
Ci.mmanding the station, Mr. Guhbius, the judge, and Sir. Liud, the imigis- 
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no sign of anxiety should he made manifest, either to the 
soldiery or to the people; that every one should remain in liis 
own home, as in quiet times, and lliat there should be no open 
display of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery or of the 
people, all the Christian residents not engaged in suppressing 
it were to seek refuge in the Mint. 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell back again into 
the old groove; and some oven found, in the 
prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure¬ 
laden future. Were there not European tioops coming up 
from Danapiir and Calcutta, and would there not he gay doings 
at Banovas? Those whose duty it was to know what was 
going on in the mn rounding country, hoard this careless talk 
with something of a shudder, hut wisely retrained from saying 
anything to dash the cheerfulness of the talkois. “ My game, ’ 
wrote tho Commissioner to the (.rovernor-General, “ is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my had news to myself, and 
circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, ho and his colleagues 
were doing all that could bo done, without noise or excitement, 
to restore confidence alike to tho soldiery and to tire towns¬ 
people. It was no small thing to supply an antidote to the 
famine-prices which were then ruling in the markets of tho 
oily, and this might he done, so far at least as the evil bore 
ujjon the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges of 
the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on the part of 
iioveinment, that for every rupee paid hy the Sipdhis for their 
itah, a ceitain number of pounds, as in ordinary times, should 
1)0 given, whilst the Judge and the Magistrate went about in 
the city ondeavouring (and with good succers) to convince the 
jhief importers of grain that it would he sound policy in the 
jud to keep down their piices to the normal rates. ks These 


.rate, unanimously agreed with me that to show any open distrust in this 
nunner would causa a panic, the biv/.navs would he closed, and both the treopa 
ind the city would be up against us. We, therefore, determined to face tho 
lunger without moving a muscle.” 

* ” I guaranteed Ponsonby yesterday in issuing utah to the troops at six- 
,een sirs, and trust you will hear me out. It is ill talking to a hungry man. 
All tho bazaars are open, but very naturally the grain-sellers ore apprehensive, 
md laising their prices. Guhbins and Lind have been in the city all tho 
Doming trying to allow the principal importers the good policy of" keeping 
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tilings hail a good effect; hut the niter weakness of the 
European force in Baiuiras stared these bravo and sagacious 
moil in the face at overy (urn, and they folt that, under Provi¬ 
dence, nothing could save thorn until tlio arrival of succour, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour in the 
hour of danger. “ So groat is my confidence,” wroto the Com¬ 
missioner, “ that I have not a single weapon, beyond a heavy- 
handled riding-whip, in my pos-ossion. In dealing with a 
parcel of children, which Sipahis and all Natives arc, moral 
l'orco goes a great way.” And it. should he noted hero, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this timo all the Sikh Sirdars, 
then prisoners at Baiuiras, offered thoir services to Mr. Tucker 
—and it was believed in good faith—to act as a body-guard to 
him, and to protect his house. 

And the confidence thus felt—which in the hr oasts of some, 
First arrival ^ eas l’> was a sustaining- trust in tlio overflowing 
i,t rcmfoice- mercy of God- — was made manifest before all the 
mints. people of Baiuiras, by a practical illustration of a 
4 ay 2> ' remarkable kind. On tlio 24th of May, a detach¬ 
ment of forty-four men of the 84th Queon’s, who had boon 
pushed up by the Governor-General by dawk, airived from 
Chinsuxah, near Calcutta. This reinforcement would have 
more than doubled tlio reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Baiuiras was to depend. From overy 
station along tlio great line of country between Dohli and 
Calcutta had come the despairing cry, “ For God’s sake send us 
Europeans ! ” And now that this help had come to tlio first of 
the great undefended stations—small, it is true, in numbers, 
but still at such a time an immense relief and reinforcement to 
the little hand of Christian xnon, who were trusting in God, 
and maintaining' a bold front before their fellows—they be¬ 
thought themselves of others who were in greater need than 
themselves, and suffered the welcome detachment to pijss on to 
Kanhpur; and that too at a time when they seemed to ho in 
their greatest peril. For nows had just como that the 17 Ih 


down prices as much as possible.”— Mr. II. C. Tucker to Lord Canning, May 
23, 1857. “ Through the exei tious of Mr, Guhhins, assisted by Mr. Lind, anil 
his influence with the wealthy merchants, tho price of grain iu tlio Bazaar 
has fallen from twelve or thirteen sirs to fifteen sirs (for the rupee). This is 
a great triumph of confidence, and has reassured the multitude wonderfully,” 
—The Same to the Same, May 20, 1857. 
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Regiment, at Azamgarh, some sixty miles distant, was on tlie 
verge, if not in the full stream, of open mutiny, and the 
Banuras regiments seemed only to he waiting for a signal from 
their comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought more 
of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Lawrence had written 
earnestly to urge upon them the great need of Iviiiilipur, where 
General Wheeler was threatened by a dangerous enemy; and 
so Ponsonhy and Tuelcer, taking council together, determined 
to lot the succour which had been sent to them pass on to the 
relief of others. “Gordon,” wrote the Commissioner, “thinks 
that we have run too great a risk in sending on at once the 
parties of the 84th, whom you sent on to us by dawk; hut Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to me so urgently to soud every man 
who could he spared, that Ponsonhy and I concurred in thinking 
that it was our duty to run some risk here, and stretch a point 
for the relief of Kdnhpiir. Besides, we argued that nothing 
could show better to the suspected o7th Regiment than that 
when we had got Europeans from Calcutta, and placed our 
guns in safety, we did not care to detain, hut sent them on 
straight to join the troops collecting abovo, This is a real 
mark of confidence in the Si pah is and in ourselves. 

Besides, it will do good at Allahabad, and along 
the road, to see Europeans moving up, parly after party, so 
fast. So if anything does happen to lianaras befure other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the despatch of 
these forty-four men as an error of judgment on the right side.” 
Other Europeans had been expected from Danapur, hut scarcely 
had the men of the 84th been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the dotachmont of the 10th from Danapur, which had 
been proceeding upwards to the relief of Banaras, had “stuck 
fast at Chapra.” “ So all hopes for tire present,” it was added, 
“ from that quarter are gone.” “ Bravo Brigadier Ponsonhy,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of tho Danapur 
relief ‘a slight contretemps, somewhat unpleasant, hut it cannot 
he helped. 1 I am glad ws did not know of it yesterday evening, 
as it might have prevented the despatch of the forty-four men 
to Kiinhpur.” But, next day, when further reinforcements 
arrived, they were all hurried onward to Kiinhpur. “ I had 
another telegram this morning,” wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord 
Canning on the 27th, “from Sir Henry Lawrence, hogging me 
to spare no expense in hurrying up European aid. We send 
up all the men wo get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more will 
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go this evuuiufi'. "We do not keep one for ourselves.” Even 
ilie detachment of the 10th from DdnApiir was to he sent on 
*•< lie moment it nrrives.” “Your lordship may feel assured,” 
added the (Jominis.-ioner, “ that nothing will he left undone to 
insure the quickest possible relief to Kanbpur, I have let Sir 
II. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve him, as Hope is 
half the battle.” 

Tims, already, was the great national courage of the English 
'beginning to take many shapes. Whilst some, 
Pivitit'ies girding up their loins, were eager to anticipate 
oi EnsiiMi danger and to strike ai once, smiting everywhere, 
iu.iii1.ikki. pip all ,i thigh, like the grand remorseless lioroes 
of the Old Testament, others wore l'aiu to oppose to the mass 
of rebellion that was surgiug upwards to the surface, the calm 
impassive fortitude of patient resolution, horn of an ahidiug 
laith iu God. Men of different temperaments and different 
convictions then wrought or waited according to the faith that 
was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. There was 
need of strenuous action in those days; but there was need 
also of that calm confidence which betrays no sign of misgiving, 
and the very quietude of which indicates a consciousness of 
strength. ■ Restricted sympathj' and narrow toleration are 
among the manifestations of our national character, not less 
Ilian the broad many-sided courage of which I have spoken; 
and therefore it has happened that somolimes rash judgments 
have been passed by men incapable of understanding other 
evidences of bravery than those which their own would put 
forth in similar crises. But it maybe easier to go out to battle 
with death than quietly to await its coming. The energy that 
stimulates the one is less rare than the patience that inspires 
the other. But this quiet courage must he content to wait for 
quiet times to he estimated at its true worth.* 


,r IIiw utterly free the Commissioner was from the least leaven of official 
jealousy, and how eager lie was to do justice and to get justice done to his 
colleagues, may be seen in (lie following extracts from letters written by him 
to Lord Cunning: ‘-Mr. B. dubbins is a very .superior man, and will nluko a 
model commissioner. I feel very thankful to have such a coadjutor here to 
make up for my own gnat deficiencies.” Aud in another letter thu Commis¬ 
sioner says: “ Mr. dubbins is carrying on the wmlc in tins district most ener¬ 
getically. Under the blessing of Providence, lie has been tliu moans of 
teeming great peace and quiet in the city and neighbourhood.” And again : 
*■ I impo your lordship will find time for a letter of hearty thanks to jlv. If. 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom the high 
courage of our race took this latter form. lie 
wont about, fearless and confident, saying to him- Jl ™ 1 ‘ 1 -J'| C ^ r,c 
self, “The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. Ho is my 
shield and the horn of my salvation ; my high tower, and my 
refuge; my Saviour,”' 1 And in this abundaut, overflowing 
confidence and resignation he seemed to despise all human 
means of defence, and almost to regard defensive offorts— 
“ secondary means ”—as a betrayal of want of faith in the 
Almighty. “ Lather against Punsonhy’s and my wish,” he 
wrote to the Governor-General, “ but. by the advice of Messrs. 
Gubbins and Lind, and at the entioaty of the European 
residents, arms and ammunition have, this day, been issued out 
to all who require them. 1 hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. I am ho thankful we have 
no place for defence here. We liavo nowhorc to run to, so must 
stand linn—and hitherto there has not been one particle of 
panic and confusion.” And he said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a hiblo in his hand, as David 
had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble and a sling. Ho 
rode out in the most exposed places, evening- after evening, with 
His daughter, as in quiet times; and when some one suggested 
to him that the hat which ho wore, being of a peculiar 
character, would clearly indicate the Commissioner, and afford 
a mark for a rebel shot, he said that lie was as sale in one head¬ 
dress as in another, and hud no thought of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might ho regarded as mero 
imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, that a man of Mr. 
Tucker’s character was described as an amiable enthusiast 
quite unequal to the occasion; for his courage was not of the 
popular type, and his character not intelligible to tbo multi¬ 
tude. Hut, even looked upon in tbo light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the Hauaras Com¬ 
missioner had much, at that time, to recommend it. For as 
the absolute weakness of the European community, with only 


Gubbins for bis beautiful polico smngoments and general exertions, in which 
Mr. Lind lias aided greatly. [There is no doubt but that tlio strong clinrae- 
lor of Mr. F. Gubbins dominated tbs situation and impressed Itself upon all 
with whom bo came in contact.—G. B. M.] 

* lie wrote to Lord Gunning that ilio 22nd chapter of Samuel II. (which 
contains those words) hud been “their stand-by,” 
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thirty effective .soldiers to tlofeml them, fori wide any .successful 
resort to arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence—confidence both in our 
own security and in the loyalty of those who surrounded and 
who might have crushed us in an hour. 1 ' In continual com¬ 
munication, not only with Loid Canning at Calcutta, lmt with 
the chiefs of all the great stations, as Danapur, Kdnhpur, 
Lukhuao, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what was being done 
in some quarters, and what was needed in others, to meet tlio 
difficulties of the crisis. Tie knew that help was coming from 
below; and that if rebellion were smouldering either in the 
Lines or in the City, the longer it could ho left to smoulder, 
before bursting into a blaze, the better. The confiding policy 
was the temporising policy. Those who best knew the cha¬ 
racter of the Bengal Sipahi, knew that a vague fear, more 
impressive for its very vagueness, was driving thousands into 
rebellion; and that the host way to keep things quiet was to 
do nothing to excito or (o alarm. And so the month of May 
wore on, and European reinforcements came from below; but, 
in spite of the great temptation to retain them, Tucker and 
Tonsunby had strength to send them onward to succour others. 
They knew that they were exposing themselves to the re¬ 
proaches of their comrades; but they felt that they could bear 
even this. “ You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to the Commissioner, 
“can hear much in such a cause.' To aid the distressed is not 
so very wicked.” 

Tko high hearing of the chief officers at Bamtras excited the 
admiration of the Governor-General. And in the 

Uncouia/jement midst of all his urgent duties—his pressing cares 
and anxieties—Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whoso good deeds ho had ample assurance. Whether 

* I do not wish it to be inferred from l his that I think the .serving out of 
luins and ammunition to the European residents tyus a mistake; but I can 
appreciate Mr. Tucker’s motive-, and understand ids reasons for inscribing 
“ Thorough ” on his policy of inaction. It wiil be seen presently that l/Ord 
Canning, though he admired the cidm confidence of Mr. Tucker, sided with 
Mr. Gubkins in this mutter, and I do not doubt that ho was light [I can 
only repent, from knowledge acquired on the spot that in all that concerned 
the policy pursued at Bunares in tlioso days Mr. X<\ Gubkins took tlio lend. 
But for him there would have bwn no ruling uiind to guido the crisis. No 
one admitted this more frankly than Air. Tucker himself,—G-. B. 51.] 
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the well-doer were a General Officer, a Civil or Political Com¬ 
missioner, or a young regimental subaltern, Lord Canning 
wrote to him, with his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, 
full of frank kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love tho writer. He knew the 
effect at such a time of prompt recognition of good service, and 
he felt that such recognition, under tho hand of secretaries, 
public or private, would lose half its influence for good. IIo 
had a wonderful grace of letter-writing; and there are many 
now who treasure up, as their most cherished possessions, tho 
few expressive lines, warm from the heart, in which, amidst 
clangers and difficulties that might well have excused graver 
omissions, the Governor-General poured forth his gratitudo to 
his subordinates for good aid of any kind—for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for patient 
courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: “Although 
it represents a most critical stato of things at Banaras, it satis¬ 
fies me that the crisis is met with calm courage, based upon 
that which alone is the foundation of true courage, and that 
events as they arise will he dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious stake 
upon tho issue. I sympathise deeply with your family. If 
they need to he assured of it, I beg you to tell them that not 
an hour lias been, or will be, lost in sending aid to Banaras, 
and wherever else it may bo most urgently required. . . . 
Como what may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta¬ 
tions. No one shall he ignorant how nobly the authority of 
our Government, and the honour and dignity of Englishmen, 
has been upheld at Banaras.” And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, 
a week afterwards, saying: “ If I had more leisure 
for writing letters, I should not have left you so " y,> ' 
long without a word of thanks for your admirable and most 
judicious exertions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and 
messages, and also from other quarters, how much is due to 
you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to believe that I am 
most grateful for it. You have all had a difficult game to play 
—if ever there was one; and your success has been hitherto 
complete. I pray that you may carry it through. You have 
done really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a reduc¬ 
tion of the price of grain.” And he then added, with reference 
to tho difference of opinion which had prevailed respecting the 
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arming of the Europeans, “ I think you quite light in recom¬ 
mending that ai ms should not he lefused to the Europeans, 
■who desired them. Your self-confidence has keen made quite 
plain hy tlio calm front you have already shown to all danger; 
and I do not believe that any of the advantages thereby gained 
will he sacrificed hy the adoption of a common-sonso precaution, 
which does not necessarily imply mistrust of those moie imme¬ 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, there is 
abundance of danger at a little distance.” ’■ 

lint although outwardly there was fair promise of continued 
tranquillity, as the month of May oamc to a closo 
jmir., U37. cl .; s i s w as, indeed, approaching. The birth of 
1 'jt'MiS'h at J ,nie was ushered in hy the familiar work of tho 
incendiary. A line of Sipahis’ huts recently 
vac-ai ed was fired; and it was found that the wretched scum of 
Dehli royalty were in close communication with the incen¬ 
diaries. Then news came that the Sipahi regiment at Azarn- 
garh, sixtj' miles oil’, had revolted. This was the 17th licgi- 
jnent, under the command of Major Burroughs. It had boon 
believed all along to he tainted, for it had been brigaded with 
the 19tli and with, which had been ignominiously disbanded, 
and it was known that some of the men of tho former were 
harboured in its Lines. Its insolence had been manifested 
unchecked, for Burroughs was not equal to the occasion; and, 
although tho Magistrate, Homo, had himself addressed tho 
iSipahia, and otherwise striven to keep them true 
' ai “‘ to thoir salt, the evil influences had prevailed, so 
that before the end of tho month the men of the 17th wore ripo 
for revolt.j It happened that just at this crilieul moment they 
scented the spoil. The rattle of the rupees was hoard in the 
distance. A treasure-escort was coming in from (iorakhpiir, 
under charge of a company of the 17th Sipahis and some 
horsemen of tho 111th Irregular Cavalry, and this was to have 
been despatched, with the surplus treasure of Azam garb, to 
Banaras, under command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been 
sent front tho latter place with a detachment of the 13th to 


* MS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 

t On May 24, when some men impudently rejected extra earl ridges which 
were served out to them, and afterwards violently assaulted a Native officer, 
Major Bunoughs found himself too weak (o punish. 
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escort it.. Five lakhs of rupees had come from Gorakhpur, and 
1 wo lakhs wore added to it at Azamgavli; seventy thousand 
pounds in the hard bright coin of the country, and this was 
now in the grasp of the Sipahis. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly declared that 
Iho treasure should not leave the station. This stem resolution, 
however, seems to have hecn lulled for a time, 
and on the evening of the 3rd of June, the 3 - 

treasure-escort marched out from Azaingarh. It was fell, 
however, that the danger had not been escaped, and that at 
any moment the Sipahis might break into open rebellion. The 
officers and their wives were dining at the mesa of the 17th, 
when all their anxieties were confirmed by the well-known 
warning voice of the guns. It was plain that the firing was in 
the direction of the parade-ground. A heating of drums was 
soon hoard; and no word-, were needed to express tlio assurance 
of all that Lhe Sipahis had risen." There was then a scene of 
confusion, which it is not easy accurately to describe. The 
ladies and non-combatants hurried off to the Kachahvi, which 
had boon fortified by the Magistrate and his colleagues, and 
there barricaded themselves. Meanwhile the Sipahis, having 
shot their Quartermaster and their Quartermaster-Sergeant,f 
Imt, with tho strange inconsistency of conduct which distin¬ 
guished all their movements, having spared and, indeed, pro- 
teeled the rest of their officers, hurried after the treasure-escort 
to seize tho com on the road to Ranaras. And with them went 
tho myrmidons of tho Police-force, which Horne had mado vast 
olforts to strengthen for the protection of tho gaol, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by releasing 
the prisoners, and giving up the houses of tho English to 
plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed and accoutred 
and eager for the spoil, Palliser found that ho was helpless. 
The troopers of the 13th Irregulars were wavering. They were 
not so far gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained them from 
acting against then- countrymen. The officers, therefore, were 


* There were two post guns stationed at Azamojaili. These the miwmcera 
seized at Hie commencement of the outbreak, They wore afterwards taken 
into Ouilh. 

•f Lieutenant Hutchinson and Qnurtonnaster-Scrgoaut Lewis. 

YOL. II. if 
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saved. But the treasure was lost. Tlio bipahiy of the 17th 
carried it Lack to Azamgarh, whilst the Irregulars escorted 
their officers on io Bamiras. Meanwhile, the European residents 
of tlio former place had fled to Glmzipiir; and when the Sipahis 
returned to their old station, they found all European authority 
gone, and tlio official functionaries, civil and military, swept 
out of it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched off 
to FaixabAd in military array, with all the pomp and panoply 
o f war. 

"When news of those events reached Bamiras, crusted over in 
the fiist instance with some exaggerations, it was 
1 iiliOi'o Jt plain that the hour was approaching when trun- 
Jniie i, quillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of (dubbins and the calm com¬ 
posure of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst succours 
were far oft’, had already saved Bamiras; for now fresh rein¬ 
forcements were at hand, and with thorn one who knew well 
how to turn them to account. After despatching his men, as 
has been already told,j by the railway to Kam'ganj, Colonel 
Neill had made his way, by train and horse-dak, 
A Noli " f ® iVnaras with the utmost possible despatch, 

eager to avenge the blood of his slaughtered 
countrymen. And with this Madras Colonel came the first 


- It b s-tn(< d on tlio ftutljniily of Lieutenant Constable of the 17th, that 
the Sipiiliin “behaved with romantic comtesy.” “They formed a square 
lound their officers, and said that (hey not only would not touch, but would 
piotcot them, only that there wore some of tho mulinccis who had sworn the 
clealh of particular officers, and thciefore they begged Ihowbolo party to tai;o 
Io their carnages and he off at once. ‘But how avo we (o get our eairingcs? ’ 
said they, ‘seeing that they are scattered all through tlio station.’ 4 All, wo 
will fetch them,' said the Kipuliis; and so they did, and gave tins party an 
mcort for ten miles out of the station on tho load to Ghiizipur. It bus boon 
remarked that to complete the romance they ought, to have offcied the offieeis 
ft month’s pay out of the treasure they wero plundering .”—Annals of //tit 
Indian Helnllion, Part IV. This is somewhat inconsistent with tho statement 
(Red Pamphlet) that the Sipahis of tho 17th implored tho Irregulars to slay 
their officers, “appealing to religion, nationality, love of money, even offering 
-So,000 for each head.” These inconsistencies, however, weio fast becoming 
common phenomena. [The author of tlio Perl Pamphlet received his informa¬ 
tion from an officer on the spol. If, is possible that there were two parties 
among tho revolted Sipiihis.—G. B. ill.] 

+ ill He, p. 98, 
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assertion of English manhood that had come from the South to 
the rescue of our people in the Gmigetic provinces. Leading tho 
way to future conquests, ho came to strike aud to destroy. Ho 
was one of those who wisely thought from the first, that to 
strike promptly and to strike vigorously would he 
to strike mercifully; and ho went to the work Ju " c4 ' 
before him with a stern resolution not to spare. Both from 
the North and from the South, at this time, tho fir,-A groat 
waves of the tide of conquest wore beginning to set in towards 
the centres of (he threatened provinces. From one end of tho 
line of danger, Canning, and from tho other, Lawreuco, was 
sending forth his succours—neither under-estimating tho mag- 
nitude of the peril, hut both confident of the final result, it 
was tho work of the latter, as will he told hereafter, to rescue 
Dehli, whilst tho former was straining every effort to securo 
the safety of Damiras, Allahabad, Agra, Kanhpiir, Luklmao, and 
other lessor places dependent upon thorn. And now assistance 
had really come to the first of these places. A detachment of 
Madras Fusiliers was at Banaras, and the men of the 10th Foot, 
from Damipur, whose arrival had been delayed by an accident, 
had also made their appearance. It was determined, therefore, 
that tho Sipahis should bo disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the hour of disarming. The 
first idea was, that the regiment should be paraded 
on the following morning, and that then the JJnteSng 
several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should ho called upon to lay down their arms. But there were 
those in Damiras, to whom the thought of even an hour’s delay 
was an offence and an abomination. When work of this kind 
is to he done, it should he done, they thought, promptly. 
Stimulated by tho intelligence from Azamgarh, aud suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sipahis might rise before 
morning, and then all our councils and cautions would be vain. 
Tho chief command was in Fonsonby’s hand-, aud it was for 
him l.o give the word for disarming. It appears that Colonel 
Gordon, who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of 
the city were in communication with the Sipahis, accompanied 
tho Brigadier to the house of the Commissioner to consult with 
him. Tucker suggested that they should call on dubbins; so 
they went to tho Judge’s residence, and there they received 
ample confirmation of tho reports which Gordon had heard. 
Boon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was eager for 
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imnu-ilLdp action:'' ami, after some discussion, the Brigadier 
consented to hold a parade at live o clock, and at once to proceed 
to tlio work of disarmament. 


•' Tho cirounislane, s conducing to this ehungu of plan have been variously 
stated. Mr. Taylor, iti Ins official report, already piloted, says : “II appears 
that as Brigadier Ponsonby was returning home after the Council, he met 
Colonel Xeill, who recommended liim to disaim the corps at once. Disre¬ 
garding all other consideration, he hurried to the parade-ground.” But in a 
letter befuic me, written by Brigadier l’om-ouhy in July, that officer slates 
that, “ On the 4th of June Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, commanding the 
xi giment of Lodidmi, called and informed mo that lie had reason to believe 
tho men of the 37th Native Infanfiy were entering into a conspiracy with 
tome of tlie lud characters of tho city, in view to tho subversion of the 
British power in Bariums. After some conversation on tho subject, in which 
I n-ccrluinrd from the Lieutenant-Colonel that he considered that he could 
rely on the fidelity of iris own regiment, wo agreed to go together to tire Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Tucker, and to acquaint him with what had been communi¬ 
cated. AVe proceeded to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching tiro subject ot our 
visit, he proposed that wc should go to Sir. F. Gubbino, who lived closo at 
hand, and wo did so. Mr. Gubbins, it appeared, had heard from his spies 
tlr.it which 1 ot only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s report, but gave much more 
detailed information ns to the secret proceedings of the men of the 37th 
Native Infantiy. Colonel Neill came in while Mr. Gubbins was speaking, 
and soon afterwards the Brigade-Major. Captain Dndgson, entered to report 
that the treasure, whieli was on its way from Aznmgnrh to Bamtras under a 
guard of fifty men of tlie liregular Cavalry, had bi on plundered by the 17lh 
Native Infantry—tire guard of the Irregulars having connived at tho deed. 
It was immediately felt that this circumstance, occurring hi such cio.-o 
proximity to Bamtras, rendered the adoption at once of aomo strong measures 
imperative, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon purposed the disarming of tiro 
37th Native Infantry, to which I acceded. There was some discussion as to 
whither this should bo uttemple I at once, or at ten a m. on tlie following day, 
Mr. Gubbins having expressed his opinion that emissaries from tire 17th 
Native Infantry would soon he in Bunliras, it was settled to disarm tho 37th 
at tire o’clock, and it being now past four, it was also ariauged to keep tho 
measure as quiet as possible in order that the regiment might nut lie on itu 
guard.” Nothing can he more distinct than this. But Colonel Neill, with 
equal distinctness, declares Hint I’onsonby and Gordon called upon him, and 
that lie (Neill) r, commended the afternoon parade. In his official despatch 
he says: “Brigadier Ponsonhy consulted with me about taking tho muskets 
from the 37lh, leaving them their side-arms. IIo proposed waiting until tho 
following morning to do this. I urged its being done at once, to which iia 
agreed, and lift -my quarters to make his arrangements.” In his private 
journal, too, lie records that, “ The, Biigadicv called on vae wt three p m. with 
Colonel Goidou of the Sikhs, informing me of (he mutiny of tlm 17th nt, 
Aznmgarh , . . very undecided . . . would put off everything until to¬ 
morrow. I speak out, and urge him to aci at once, w liieli he unwillingly 
agrees to , . . Ihe Kuiopeans to parade at fivo p.m. . . . the 37th to bo 
dianmed , . . tho Irregulars and Sikhs said to be staunch to act with us.” 
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Then Ponsonhy and Gordon went together to the house of 
the latter, where they found or were joined hy Major Barrett 
of the 37th. The Sipahi officer, after the manner of his kind, 
with that fond and affectionate confidence in his men, which 
was luring bo many to destruction, solemnly protested against 
the measure, as one which would break their hearts. To tin's 
Ponsonhy replied, that what he had learnt from Mr, G-uhbins 
had left him no alternative, and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s 
duty to warn the officers to he ready for the five o’clock parade. 
The Brigadier had ordered his horse to ho brought to Gordon’s 
house, and now the two mounted and rode to the parade-ground, 
to plan the best disposition of the troops. The horse which 
Ponsonhy rode had not boon ridden for a month. It was fresh 
and restive, and the motion of the animal, aided hy the slant 
rays of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. Enfeebled 
as lie was by previous illness, ho became, in his own words, 
“ most anxious and uneasy in mind and body.” But, whilst 
Gordon was drawing up the Sikh regiment, lie rode to the 
European Barracks, where ho found Neill mustering the 
Europeans, and Olplierts getting ready his guns. The neces¬ 
sary orders were given ; hut the Brigadier felt that he was no 
longer equal to the responsibility of the work that lay before 
him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work that then 
lay before the English commanders. The Native force was 
somo two thousand strong. The Europeans hardly mustered 
two hundred and fifty.” Of the temper of the Sipahi regiment 
"there was no doubt. Tho Irregulars had beeu tried on tho 
road from Axamgurh, where they had betrayed the weakness 
of their fidelity, if they had not manifested the strength of 


Wo have, therefore, before ns three conflicting statements. Mr. Taylor says 
(but Ponsonhy mot Neill aB the former was going home from Gubbins’s house. 
Ponsonhy says that Neill caiuc into Gubbins'a house, when lie (the brigadier) 
and Gordon woro there. And Neill says that the Brigadier and Gordon 
visited him in his own quarters. Tho matter is of little importance in itself; 
hut the discrepancies cited afford tin opt illustration af the difficulties which 
hebcL the path of a conscientious historian. On flu; whole, I am disposed to 
think that Neill, writing on the day of the events described, is moco likely to 
ho eoireet than Ponsonhy, writing a month afterwards, or Taylor, collecting 
taolu after the lapse of more than a year. 

* The official returns state—U.M.'s 10th Regiment, one hundred and lilty 
men and three officers; Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and three officer.-,'; 
Artillery, thirty men and two officers. 
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tlieir discontent.’’ But the Sikh regiment was believed to lie 
faithful; anil, if it were faithful, there could he no douht of 
the result of that afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they 
were assembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to he eager to he led against the Hindustani of the 
regular Army. Not merely in tlamiias, hut in all parts of 
the country, was it of the highest moment that the Sikh 
fighting men should he on our side; for it was believed that 
the fame of their loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the 
confines of our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate others to do 
likewise. But everywhere so great a sensitiveness thrilled 
through the Native tioops of all nationalities, that it was 
always possible that the weight of a feather in the balance 
might determine the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
or rebellion. 

"When the order for disarming had gone forth, Colonel Spottis- 
woode and his officers proceeded to the parade- 

Tll ° m ground of iho 37tli, turned out tho regiment, and 
|JUH " ordered them to lodge tlieir muskots in the bolls- 
of-anns. There were about four hundred men on parade, tho 
remainder, with the exception of one company at Chauar, being 
on detached duty in the station. To Spottisvvoodo it appeared 
that the men were generally well-disposed. There were no im¬ 
mediate signs of resistance. First the Grenadier company, and 
then the other companies up to No. G, quietly lodged their arms 
in obedience to tho word of command. At this point a murmur 
arose, and some of tho men were beard to say that they were 
betrayed—tliat the Europeans were coming to shoot them down 
when they were disarmed. Hearing this, Spolliswoode cried 
out that it was false, and appealed to the Native officers, who 
replied that he had always been a father to them. But a panic 
was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. 


* These regiments of Irregular Cavalry were diflxrontly constituted from 
those of tho regular Sipabi Army. They had few European officers, and 
those only picked men, who had tho greatest pride in tlieir sevtual corps, and 
seldom or never any desire to leave them. The troopers, who received high 
pay and found tlieir own horses, were generally men of a better class, and tho 
position of the Native officers was of a higher and more responsible diameter 
than in the regular Army. All these things were at first supposed to no 
favourable to the continuance of tho fidelity of the Irregular Cavuli v. But 
it was soon found that they were as incurably tainted us the rest. 
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By word of command from Ponsonby tlie Europeans and tho 
guns were moving forward towards the Sipahis’ Lines, Opposite 
to the quarter-guaid of the 37th the Brigadier ordered tho 
little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled into lino and 
halted, lie then went forward and spoke to tho Sipahis of 
the guard. lie said that they were required to give up their 
arms, ami that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no harm of anv 
kind would 1 efall them. As he spoke lie laid his hand assuringl'v 
on tho shoulder of one of the Sipahis, who said that they had 
committed no fault. To this Ponsonby replied in Hindustani : 
“ None; but it is necessary that yon should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken their oaths 
and murdered their officers, who never injured them.” Whilst 
ho was still speaking, some of the men shouted to their comrades 
on the right and left; a stray shot or two was fired from the 
second company, and presently the Sipahis rushed in a body to 
the hells-of-aruH, seized their muskets, loaded and fired upon 
both their own officers and tho Europeans, Going about the 
work before them In a systematic, professional manner, they 
sent some picked men and good marksmen to the front as 
skirmishers, who, kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately upon the Europeans from 
a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men 
of tho 10th were shot down, and then the rest fell hack in lino 
with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile the officers of thaSJtU’i 
who had been providentially delivered from the firo of their 
men, were seeking safety with the guns; hut Major Barrett, 
who had always protested against the disarming of the regiment, 
and now believed that it was foully used, cast in his lot with 
it, and would not move, until a party of Sipahis carried him off 
to a place of safety. 

To tho lire ot the Sipalii musketeers the British Infantry 
now responded, and the guns were wheeled round to open upon 
the mutineers with irresistible grape. The English gunners 
were ready for immediate action. Anticipating resistance, 
Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their 
Lines, to carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served with almost 
magical rapidity; and the 37tli were in panic flight, with their 


* Whether this wai observed by tile Sipahis I luuuv not; but if it were, 
them etui be no iliiih'iilty in accounting for tiioir su»| icion and alarm. 
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faces turned towards the. Lines. But from behind the cover of 
their lints they maintained a smart lire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with grape and 
round shot, sent more messengers of death after them, and 
drove them out of their sheltering homes. Throwing their 
arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them 
huddling away dear out of Cantonments beyond the roach of 
the avenging guns, they made their way to the city, or dis¬ 
persed themselves about the country, ready for future mischief 
and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s 
Sikhs had come on to parade. It was soon obvious what was 
the temper of the former. Their commander, Captain Guise/ 
had been killed by a Sip.Vbi of tlio l!7tb, and JJodgson, tho 
Brigade-Major, was ordered to take bis place, lie had searco 
taken command, when he wan fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to have 
had uo foregone intention of turning against our people. 
Whether tho object of the parade and tho intentions of tho 
British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, 
doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a spark to excite 
them into a blaze. The outburst of the Irregulars first caused 
them to waver. They did not know what it all portended; 
they could not discern friends from foes. At this critical 
moment, one of tho Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. In an 
instant the issue was determined. Olpherts was limbering up 
his guns, when Crump, of the Madras Artillery, who had joined 
him on parade and was acting as liis subaltern, cried out that 
ihe Sikh regiment had mutinied. At once tho word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry that the 
Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they wero shouting 
and yelling frantically, and firing in all directions—their bullets 
passing over and through the English battery. They were 
only eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open parade- 
ground ; and at that time our Artillery were unsupported by 
the British Infantry, who had followed tlio mutineers of tlio 


* One -writer aaya that Cfuiae’a head was afterwards split open hy one of 
lira own troopers, lie was .shot on tiie rear of the Lint's, as lie Tvas'^oiii" - to 
parade. b ” 
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07th Regiment, into tlieir Lines. It was not a moment fur 
hesitation. The sudden rush of a furious multitude upon our 
guns, had we heen unprepared for them, might have over¬ 
whelmed that half-battery with its thirty English gunners; 
and Bamiras might have heen lost to ns. >So Olphorts, having- 
ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and poured a shower of 
grape into the legiment. Upon this they made a lush upon 
the guns—a second and it third—hut were driven back by the 
deadly showers from our field-pieces, and were soon in confused 
flight. And with them went the mutineers of the Irregular 
Cavalry; so the work was thoroughly done, and Olpherts 
remained in possession of the field. 

Whilst these events were developing themselves on the 
parade-ground, the little power of endurance still 
left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, (.onuutui'i 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the declining 
sun, more trying than its meridian height, dazzled and sickened 
the old soldier. The pain and discomfort which ho endured 
were so great that ho was unable any longer to sit bis horse. 
Having- previously given orders to Colonel Sputtiswoodo to lire 
the Sipuhis’ Lines that none might find shelter in them, he made 
over the command to Colonel Neill, who eagerly took over all 
further military responsibility on himself.* The victory of the 
Pew over the Many was soon completed. Some who had sought 
shelter in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding- themselves were burnt to death 
in their lints, f 


* It is not easy to determine the exact period at which Ponsouby gave 
over tin.' command to Neill. From the oflieial rupoit of tho latter it would 
appear to have been done before the Sikhs broke into mutiny, but Fonsonby’s 
own statement would fix the time at a later period. The account in tho text 
is the oflieial version of the transfer of command ; but the fact, I believe, is 
that Nedl, seeing Ponsouby on the ground, went up to him and Saul, 
“ General, 1 assume command.” So Neill’s journal, and oral inlbmiulion of 
an officer who heard him say it. 

t There is no passage in this history on which more care and labour liavo 
been, expended than on the above narrative of tho disarming at Baninas on 
tiie fill of June. In compiling it I have had before nio several detailed state¬ 
ments made by officers present at the parade, including a full iinrrativu 
written by Brigadier ronsonby, and furnished to me by his widow, and the 
private journal.-, mid Idlers of Colonel Neill, as well ns Ins oflieial reports. 
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All Liao cheumslaiices of this parade of the 4th of June heino- 
fairly reviewed and impartially considered, it is 
'Hi* 1 miiifciry 110 t strange that some should think that it was 
'‘!dncd.‘ u> "’ grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Governor-General, 
the Damiras Commissioner said, “ I fear the business of dis¬ 
arming was very badly managed indeed. The Bipahis feel very 
sore at what they consider an attack on men, many of whom 
were unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a civilian to 
discuss, hut the general opinion seems to be that the affair was 
muoli mismanaged.” This opinion was shared hy Lord Canning, 
who wrote, a fortnight afterwards to tho President of the 
India Hoard, that the disarming “was done hurriedly and not 
judiciously.” _ “A portion of a regiment of Sikhs,” ho added, 
“ was drawn into resistance, who, had they been properly dealt 
with, would, I fully believe, have remained faithful.” And, 
sixteen months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom it 
devolved to write an official account of these transactions, 
deliberately recorded his belief, it may be assumed after full 
investigation, that the Sikhs were brought out not knowing 
what was to bo done; that the whole affair was a surprise; 
that, as a corps, they were loyal, and “ would have stood any 
test less rude.” 


The inference to be drawn from this is not so much that 1,ho 
business was done badly as that it was done hastily; or rather 
that it was done badly because it was done hastily. Tho 
sudden resolution to disarm the 87th on that Thursday after¬ 
noon left no time for explanations. If tho whole of tho black 
troops at Bandras had been known to ho stooped iu sedition to 
the lips, and ready for an immediate outbreak, it would have 
bison sound policy to surprise 1 hem, for only by suoli a course 
euuld our little handful of white soldiers hope to o\ erlhrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular Siptihis were 


Colonel Spottiswoode’s statement is published in the Parliamentary Return 
relating to the regiments that have mutinied. There was also a very elenrly 
written naviative by Evibign TwecJio (one of tho young officers wounded by 
the Are of the Sikh regiment), printed iu the newspapers of the day, Besides 
these, I have had the advantage of much peisotial conversation with one of 
the chief surviving actors iu tlis scene described, and have received from him 
written answers to my questions on all donbtful points. X have a stvoiw con¬ 
viction, therefore, that the story cannot he more correctly told. 
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only suspected, in whole or in part, of treacherous designs, and 
the intentions of iho Irregulars were still doubtful, there had 
boon nothing in the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a 
doubt upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had the best 
effect. But there was no time for this. IVhen il was tried 
with the filth, both hy the Brigadier and hy the Colonel, it 
was too late; for the Europeans wore advancing, and tlm panic 
had. commenced. And with Ihe Sikhs it seems not to have 
been tried at all. It would, however, he scarcely just to cast 
the burden of blame on any individual officer. What was evil 
was the suddenness of the resolution to disarm and the haste 
of its execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually happened, 
we do not know the something worse that might have resulted 
from the postponement of the disarming parade. Even at the 
best, it is contended, if the 37tli had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch all those 
disarmed Sipahis. It would, indeed, to a great extent have 
shut up our little European force, and, thus crippling its 
powers of action, have greatly diminished our strength. More¬ 
over, it is contended that., in the crisis that had arisen, this 
stern example, these bloody instructions, had great effect 
throughout that part of the Gangetic provinces, and, indeed, 
throughout ihe whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor paralysed. 
There was a beginning of retribution. The white troops were 
coming up from beyond the seas. Though few in numbers at 
first, there were thousands behind them, and Upper Ind,., 
would soon be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would he prodigious. The mailed hand of 
the English conqueror was coming down again crushingly upon 
the black races. 

Aud even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said that a largo 
proportion of the regiment—the regiment from Lodiami—were 
not Sikhs but Hindustanis; that they wore the brethren of 
the regular Sipahis, and that they had come on to parade with 
iheir pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive against 
them. It may have been ihe result wholly of uncertainty and 
suspicion. But Olpherts, when ho fired upon them, was fully 
assured that they had broken into open mutiny, and nothing 
ever afterwards tended tu weaken his original conviction. That 
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i 1 irre was mutiny in tlio regiment,—anil mutiny of the woist 
kind—however limited it may have been, is certain; and if 
this were the fust, it was far from being the last instance of a 
whole regiment being irrevocably compromised by the miscon¬ 
duct of a few Sipabis. An officer, with his guns loaded, in tho 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native aoldiois, cannot 
draw nice distinctions or disentangle tho lcnot of conflicting 
probabilities. He must act at once. Tho safety of a station, 
perhaps of an Empire, may depend upon the prompt discharge 
of a shower of grape. And the nation in such an emergency 
will less readily forgive him for doing too little than for doing 
too much. 

Complete as was the military success, the danger was not 
passed. The dispersion of a multitude of mutinous 
jum? t-". yipahis might, have been small gain to us in tho 
IVimumK presence of a rebellious population. If the mal¬ 
contents of the city had risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and with their 
comrades under arms at the different guards, they might have 
overwhelmed our little gathering- of Christian people. But tho 
bountiful Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to lavour tho bravo efforts of Judge 
dubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful crisis, and the 
fury of the many was mercifully restrained. It had boon 
arranged that in the event of an outburst, all tho Christian 
non-combatants should betake themselves to tho Mint, which 
lay between the Cantonment and the city, as tlio building best 
suited to defensive pin-poses. 'The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar id' the gnus from the parade-ground proclaimed that 
the Sipabis had risen. There were then great alarm and con¬ 
fusion. Numbers of our iieople made for tho Mint. The 
missionaries left Bamiras behind them, and set their faces 
towards Bamnagar on their way to Chanar.* The civilians, 
some with their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Kachalin, ascending to the roof of 


* Them were sonic exceptions to tho general exodus of tlio missionaries. 
Mr. Leupholt, of the Church Missionary Society, seems to have stood fast in 
the mission pianists with his flock of Native Christians. This excellent man 
afterwards rendcied good service to tho British Government by exerting Ids 
influence, which was considerable in the neighbourhood, to obtain supping 
for nui Emopcnn troops. 
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the building, where at least they were safe from capture. 1 
But there was a great and reasonable fear that the Sikhs of the 
Treasury-guard, rendered furious hy the slaughter of their 
countrymen, would seize the Government coin, and the crown 
jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were stored with it, 
and would then fire the building and attack our Christian 
people wheresoever they could he found. 

And that they would have struck heavily at ns is not to he 
doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief of 
good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour G" 0| i wr- 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Surat sfnatsingb. 
Singli, who, after the second Sikh war, had been 
sent to reside at Bunaras, in honourable durance, and who had 
fully appreciated the generous treatment he had received from 
the English, lie had unbounded confidence in Gubkins; and 
when the crisis arose, be manfully shouldered a double-barrelled 
gun and accompanied his English friend to the Kachalin". 
Promptly and energetically ho came forward to aid us, and by 
his explanations and persuasions softened down the auger of the 
Sikli soldiery, who might have been excused if they were 
burning to avenge the blood of their slaughtered comrades. 
Thus assured and admonished, they not only abstained from all 
acts of personal violence, hut they quietly gave up the Govern¬ 
ment treasure and the Labor jewels to the Europeans, to bo 
conveyed io a place of safety.| 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar tho only friend who 
rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. Even from 
that great hot-bod of Hinduism, Brahmanism r.mriit 
itself sent fortha staunch ally and potent deliverer cumn'i. 
to bo a present help to us in our trouble. Pandit 
Goltnl-Cliand, a high-caste Brahman, known to all, respected hy 
all in Bananas, flung all the weight of liis influence into the 
scales in our favour. Ho was a servant of the Government—- 


* The Commissioner was not of this party. lie had gone to (he Mint, 
t Tho place of safety was within the strong cells of tho Aitillcry Kanji- 
Ilouse, ■whither tho treasure was taken, hy the advice, I believe, of Captain 
Olpherta, who had always protested against tho notion of making tho snmo 
building available both as a refuge for the women and children and a store¬ 
house for Ihe treasure. Mr. Taylor, in his official narrative, says the trea&uro 
was taken to the magazine. In reward for the fidelity and forlieavauco of the 
Sikhs, the Commissioner next morning very properly distributed ten thousand 
rupees among thorn. 
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Nazir of the Judgi ’h (,'uml—and ns such in constant intercourse 
with Gulibins. Had he been a Christ'an gentleman, he could 
not have striven, day and night, more ceaselessly and more 
successfully to succour our people. There was 
another, too, who put forth a protecting hand, 
and was earnest in his endeavours to allay the 
inquietude of the people. This was a wealthy and influential 
Hindu nolle—Ran Ileonarain Singh—a loyal and devoted 
subject of tho British Government, a man of high intelligence 
and enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate tiro importance of his services. Nor was the titular 
Rajah of Bandras himself wanting in good offices 
^lunirla ° f ^ le English. On the night of that 4th of June, 
he succoured the missionary fugitives, and, from 
first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, and 
scorned honestly to wish well to our cause. Truly, it would 
have gone ill with our little handful of Christian people, if 
God had not raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch 
and powerful friends from among the multitude of the Heathen. 

The prompt action of Surat Singh saved the civilians at tho 
Kachalin. For many hours they remained there, anxious and 
uncertain, calculating tho chances against thorn, hut resolute to 
sell their lives at tho highest price. But two hours after mid¬ 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by Gubhins, 
wont forth in the broad moonlight to obtain the assistance of an 
European guard from the Mint to escort thither the fugitives at 
the Kueliahri. As they went they were fired at by some Sipahis ; 
hut they returned,unharmed, with the guard, and safely conveyed 
their companions to the appointed place of refuge. f There tho 
hours of morning darkness passed away in drear discomfort, 
and day dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in tho 
Mint. Officers and ladies, masters and servants, huddled 
together, for the most part on the roof, without much respect of 


* Tliis incident is made still brighter by au ao,t af heroism which it is u 
pleasure to record. It is thus officially narrated: “Hos.sis, dubbins, Guul- 
Jield, anil Demomet went in a buggy to the Mint, anil Mr. Jcnkinson, C S., 
accompanied them oil horseback. As tho party was crossing the bridge, Sir. 
Jenkinson saw some ambushed Sipiihia aiming at the party in tho buggy. 
There was no time for warning or for hesitation, aud lie at once reined hack 
Ids horse, covering with lira own body his companions in danger. It were far 
easier to praise such an act than to praise it worthily, and I praise it best by 
Put praising it at all.”—j!L\ Taylor's OJjioial Narrative. 
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persons or regard for proprieties of costume. Tlio Europeans 
who harl been sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the exhausting 
labours of the day; whilst outside in the compound, or enclosure, 
was a strange collection of carriages, buggies, palanquins, 
liaises, bullocks, sheep, goats, and packages of all sizes and all 
kinds brought in for the provisioning of the garrison. 

“ The town is quite quiet,” wrote Commissioner Tucker to 
Lord Canning on the following morning, “in the 
midst," as he said, “of tins utmost noise and con- Juno 6 - 9 . 
fusion of this crowded building,” which made it state otuio 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so 
distracting, that though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible to think, 
write, or do anything in it.” There had been an alarm in the 
course of the night of risings in tho city; for the Muhammadans 
had hoisted tho green flag, hut nothing came of tho demon- 
stuitiou. And days passed, hut still there was quictudo 
throughout Ban liras. All the circumstances of ihe “tiacrcd 
City of the Hindus” being considered, it must ho a source of 
wonder, not 'only that so little Christian blood was shod, but 
that there was so little resistance of any kind to the authority 
of tho British Government. “ It is quite a miracle to me,” 
wrote Commissioner Tucker to the Governor-Goneral on the 
9th of June, “ how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
Wo all have to sleep at night in tho Mint, but not a house or 
bungalow has been touched, and during Ihe day everything 
goes on much as usual.” Wisely and vigorously was Gnbbins 
now doing his work. lie had sunk tho judge in the magistrate. 
Ilis court was closed, and he had taken the weight of tho 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, partly by 
the love he had inspired in the hearts of the people, he held 
them in restraint, and the great city lay hushed beneath his 
hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, in 
the surrounding districts violence and anarchy 
arose with a suddenness that was quite astounding. Slate of tim 

It was not merely that tho mutinous Sipahis, S‘ c “I dls ' 
hanging about tho adjacent villages, wore inciting 
others to rebellion (this was to bo expected), hut, a great move¬ 
ment from within was beginning to make itself felt upon the 
surface of rural society, and for a while all traces of British 
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rule wore rapidly disappearing frum Ulo face of fclic land. Into 
the real character and general significance of this movement 1 
do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation is an 
extensive one, and must he deliberately undertaken. It is 
enough, in this place, to speak of immediate results. The 
dispersion ol‘ the Native soldiery on the 4th of June was 
followed almost immediately l>y disorder and rapine in the 
contiguous country. A few days sufficed to sweep away law 
and order, and to produce a revolution of property, astonishing 
even to those who wore host acquainted with the character and 
temper of the people. “I could not,” wrote Mr. Tucker on the 
13th, “ have believed that the moment the hand of Government 
was removed there would have been so sudden a rising of land¬ 
holders to plunder each other and people on the roads. f ' All 
the large landholders and auction-purchasers are paralysed and 
dispossessed, their agents being frequently murdered and their 
property destroyed.” \ To arrest this now danger, which 
threatened to become a gigantic one, overwhelming, irrepres¬ 
sible, our people had now to put forth all their strength. 

On the Oth the Government of India caused Martial Law 
r a to be proclaimed in the divisions of Ban liras 

l-'cmwory and Allahabad. On the same day Mr, Tucker, 

Giuctimnt"). uc q knowing that already the Legislature had 
provided the extraordinary powers which he soughtJ—nay, 
oven more tluiu he sought—wrote to the Governor-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Bauaras division “ beyond 
the reach of Ilegulation Law, and give every civil officer, 
having the full power of magistrate, the power of life and 
death.” "I would prefer this to Martial Law,” he added, “as 
I do not think the greater proportion of the military can be 
intrusted with the power of life and death. The atrocious 
murders which have taken place have roused the English blood, 
arid a very slight circumstance would cause Natives to ho shot 
or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer retaining the powers 
in the hands of those who have been accustomed to weigh and 


* “ Tiic Native idea now is," lie actio 1, that British rule has slipped off, 
aud that it is every man for himself.” 
t Keo ante, vol. i. p. 125. 

I The Aet, of which a summary has been given (Book iv. chap, iv.), (hough 
passed on the DOtU of May, did not receive the sanction of tho Uoveruci- 
Ocnenii before the 8th of June. 
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to value evidence. No civilian is likely to order a man to lie 
executed without really good cause.” T 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these last words. 
But the Bamiras Commissioner, though a little blinded by class 
prejudice, was right when he wrote about the hot English blood, 
which furb'ide the judgment of a cool brain. Already our 
military officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, and 
hanging them up with as littlo compunction as though they 
had been pnriah-dogs, or jackals, or vermin of a baser kind. 
One contemporary writer has recorded that, on the morning 
after the disarming parade, tho first thing he saw from the 
Mint was a “ row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards mili¬ 
tary courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sentencing 
old and young to be hanged with indiscriminate ferocity. 
These executions have been described as “Colonel Neill’s hang¬ 
ings.” But Neill left Bamiras four or five days after the out¬ 
break, and it did not devolve on him to confirm the sentences, uf 
which I have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occasion, 
some young hoys, who, perhaps, in mere sport had flaunted 
rebel colours and gone about heating tom-toms, were tried and 
sentenced to death. One of the officers composing the court, a 
man unsparing before an enemy under arms, hut compassionate, 
as all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, went with 
tears in his eyes to tho commanding officer, imploring him to 
remit tho sentence passed against these juvenile offenders, hut 
with little effect on tho side of mercy.f And what was done 
with some show of formality, either of military or of criminal 
law, was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was clone 
without any formality at all. Volunteer hanging parties went 
out into the districts, and amateur executioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted of tho num¬ 
bers he had finished off quite “in an artistic manner,” with 
mango-trees for gibbets and elephants for drops, tho victims of 
this wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, in 
“ the form of a figure of eight.” 


* MS. Correspondence. 

t The general render, however, must not calculate years in such a ease, ns 
they would be calculated in Europe. What, estimated by years, is a boy in 
England is a man in India—a husband, a father, with all tho full-grown 
passion? of maturity—aud an equal sense of personal iiulopendun je and 
responsibility. 

VOL. ir. ’ N 
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This, it is to he presumed, was the iMurtial Law, of which such 
graphic details have heen given by cmiLompoiary writers, 
without a prevision of publicity.* But the Acts of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, under the strong hand of the Executive, fed the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this Ban liras 
mutiny that, the prison-gates were not thrown open, and the 
city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. The inmates of 
the gaol remained in their appointed places. But oven this had 
its attendant evils. J’or as crime increased, as increase it 
necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was not to ho 
found. The groat receptacle of the criminal classes was gorged 
to overflowing. The guilty Could not he suffered wholly to 
escape. >So the Gilihec disposed of the higher class of mule- 
factors, and the Lash scored the hacks of the lower, and sent 
them afloat again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Cuhbins was when the crisis was at its height, ho 
restrained his hand when the worst had passed, and it had 
ceased to he an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of 
the people that terror, which diminishes crime and all its 
pun litory consequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were developing them- 
tliemselves in more remote pilaces. One incident 
June u. must he narrated here as immediately connected 

Tll .nimipiU\ flt with the outbreak of the 4th of June. Tho story 
of the Lodiana regiment of Sikhs has not yet 
been fully told. There was a detachment of it at Jauupiir, a 
civil station some forty miles from Ban liras. "When news 
arrived on the oth of June that the .‘37th had revolted, and 
were pouring into the district, they mado demonstrations of 
fidelity to their British officers ; hut when later tidings canto 
that the head-quarters of their own regiment had heen fired on 
by the Europeans, they rose at once in open mutiny. Lieu¬ 
tenant Mara, the officer commanding them, was shot down, 
Mr. Cuppago, joint-magistrate, on his way to the gaol, shared 
the same fate. The Treasury was plundered. And all sur¬ 
viving Europeans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. British government was 


* See especially a letter, written by a private of the 78th Iliridandew, 
■which was published in the Times, and quoted at some length by Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Mai tiu 
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expunged, as it luid Leon at, Azamgarh, and its chief rcprc- 
prescntatives were glad to find a hiding-place for themselves in 
quarters which, a little time before, their fiat could have swept 
away like summer dust. Then the station was given up to 
plunder; and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grow into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of the English 
were gutted and lnuut. The soldiery, burdened with money- 
hags, having gone oil - towards Oudh, the plunder of “ the 
Treasury was completed by decrepit old women and wretched 
little hoys, who had never seen a rupee in their lives.” 1 And 
all over the district, the state of things, brought about by our 
settlement operations and our law courts, disappeared like the 
bursting of a bubble. The very presence of our fugitive people, 
though powerless and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination 
to the now-dominant class, who drove them from their sanctuary 
in the house of a friendly "Rajalx to take refuge in an indigo 
factory. And it became one of the Banaras Commissioner’s 
greatest cares to rescue Mr. Fane and his companions from the 
dangers which then besot them. Having discovered their 
abode, he sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring thorn into Banaras.” f 

Troops were uow coming up every day from below. Banaras 
was safe. Other stations were to be saved. 

The Lest service that could be rendered to tbc rtepotdi or 
State was the prompt despatch of reinforcements upwards, 
to the upper country—and most of all to Allah¬ 
abad and Kanlipur. This service was intrusted to Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Pollock, if True to his great historical name, he threw 
himself into the work with an amount of energy and activity 
which bore the best fruits. Evory kind of available convey¬ 
ance was picked up and turned promptly to account in the 


■* Mr. Taylor’s official narrative. The writer adds : “la the district not a 
semblance uf authority was left to any one. Those who had lost their estates 
under our rule thought this a gouil time to regain them; those who had not, 
thought that they could make a little profit by plundering tlieir weaker neigh- 
hours; tlio holder spirits thought to secure more brilliant advantages by 
intercourse witli the rebel powers in Oudh,” In no other district, Mr. Taylor 
observes, were auction purchasers more numerous, old Zemindars mom 
powerful, or the present landowners on woise terms among themselves." 

f Mr. Tucker to Lord Cunning, June 9th. In th’iB letter the fugitives ii’C 
said to have consisted of Bixteen men, five ladies, and eleven children. 

* The youngest son of General Sir George Pollock. lie was then joiut- 
limgbtratc of Rambus. 

N 2 
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furtkeiancc of the cagerly-lookcd-for Europeans, whose appear¬ 
ance was ever welcomed by our pcril-giit people as a great 
deliveianco. Nor was want of sufficient eonveyaneo the only 
difficulty to be overcome. There was a want of provisions for 
Europeans, especially of flour and rum; and Mr. Tuclrer wrote 
eagerly to Lord Cunning to send up commissariat stores of 
every kind for the soldiery, “ as European necessaries are not to 
be had here in any quantity.” He was \ery eager at this time 
to save the treasure in neighbouring civil stations along tlio 
main line, as Mirzapur and Gliazipiir, and ho sent parties of 
Europeans by steamer to bring it off in safety to Eamiras. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops in motion, 
and thus to display European strength, first at one point, then 
at another, and by means of a few to make an appearance of 
many, as in a mimic theatre of war. At once to have recovered 
Azauigarh and Jauupur, from which wo had been so igno- 
miniously expelled, would have Leon a great stroke; and the 
Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying that if the 
Government would allow him to divert two hundred Europeans 
from the main line of operations, the magistrates and other 
civil officers might return to their posts, and British authority 
might be re-established. But troops could not bo spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to other moans, 
whereof due record will be made hereafter, to prove to tlio 
people of those districts that the English had not hoen swept 
out of the laud. The nairative must now follow the upward 
line of the Ganges to the next great city of note. 

About seventy miles beyond Banaras, at the confluence of tho 
Gauges and the Jamuah, lies the city of Alliili- 
AiHimijj . ], a8 none of that wealth of structural 

beauty which renders Banaras so famous among tlio cities of 
the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly from its position, 
at the extreme point or promontory of the Dual), formed by tho 
meeting of the waters. The broad rivers rushing down towards 
the sea, and mingling as they go tlieir streams of varied 
eolour and varied motion—tho one of yellow-brown, thick and 
turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling- f —the green hanks 


* Historians and poets aliko'dolight to describe tlie meeting of the watora. 
" Tlio half-modernised fortress.” says Trotter, “ looks grandly down on tho 
meeting of the clearer Jamnnh with ihe yellow waters of the bioad Ganges” 
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Lot ween winch they flow, flic rich cultivation of tlie inner 
country dotted, with groves and villages, make a landscape 
pleasant to the eyo. lint the town itself, principally situated 
on the Jam mill, has little to command admiration. It has been 
called in derision by natives of Hindustan, “ Fakirabad,” or the 
city of beggars; but the Port, which towers above it, massive 
and sublime, with the strength of many ages in its solid ma¬ 
sonry, imparts peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with Iho 
historical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had gathered 
new power fiom the hands of tlie English conqueror, and, 
garrisoned by English troops, might almost have defied the 
world. 

It would bo difficult to exaggerate the military importance 
of the situation at the junction of the two rivers, commanding, 
as it does, tiro great fluvial thoroughfare of Hindustan, and also 
the high road by land from tho Upper to the Lower Provinces. 
Both in a strategical and political sense, its security had ever 
been of great moment; but the recent acquisition of Oudh had 
rendered it still move essential that it should he safely in hand. 
In this powerful fortress of Allahabad was an arsenal stored 
with all the munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 
commanding tho approaches from the country below. And 
their possession by the enemy would have been a disaster 
beyond compavo. Some time before, Sir James Outram had 
suggested to Lord Canning tho expediency of adopting measures 
for tho greater socurity of Allahabad, and had warned him of 
the, at least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling us.* 5 


(History of the British Empire in India)', Waterfleld (Indian Ballads ) sings 
of “ tho sisters blue and brown ; ” and again, “Where Yamuna leaps blue to 
Gunga’s arms.'’ And Bholuniith Chttndr (Travels of a Hindu), writing in 
prose, but scarcely lies poetically, says; “The spot where the Sister Nadia 
(Greek Nyadcs) meet makes a magnificent pro.perl. The Ganges ban a tur¬ 
bid, muddy current—tlie Jamnnh, u sparkling stream. Each at (hat tries to 
keep itself distinct, til), happy to meet alter a long parting, they run into each 
other’s embrace, and, losing themselves in. one, flow in a common stream. The 
Uaiigts strikes tlie fancy us mmo matronly of tlie two—the Janiuah ft gayer, 
youthful sister.” 

* I myself am morn shocked than surprised," ho wrote from Baghdad to 
the Chaiiman of tho East India Company, on fiiat hearing of tho outbreak, 
“ for I have long dreaded something of the sort; and you may recollect I 
tnhl you of tlie warning that I gave to Lord Canning when I wns last at 
Unleulfn, and suggested that mensm os should bo adopted for the hotter security 
of Allahabad .'’—June S, IS57. JUS. 
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I do not know whether these warnings were remembered— 
warnings afterwards repeated most emphatically by Sir Henry 
Lawrence; but there was no place to which Lord Canning 
turned his thoughts with greater anxiety ancl alarm—no place 
to which ho was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Mirath reached Allahabad on 
the 12 th of May, and a few days afterwards came the story of 
the progress of the rebellion, and the restoration of the Mughul 
Emperors of Dehli. At the beginning of May, the force posted 
at Allahabad consisted of a single Sipahi regiment, the (ith, 
under the command of Colonel Simpson, which had marched in 
from Jtuualpur at the latter end of March, relieving the 11th, 
under Colonel Finues. Hut on the 9tli, a wing of tho Firuzpur 
Regiment of Sikhs had arrived from Mirzdpur; and ten days 
later two troops of Oudh Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under the civil 
authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty European invalids were 
brought in from Chanar. Tho bulk of tho Native troops 
occupied their Lines in the Cantonment, which lay at a dis¬ 
tance of two or three miles from tho Fort between the two 
great rivers. Detachments were posted in the Fort. Tho 
principal civil officers wero Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate—both men of courage and resolution, 
not easily shaken or disturbed. They and tho other civilians, 
as well as tho military officers, dwelt in comfortable and pleasant 
garden-houses in tho European station, witliuut an anxious 
thought of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, of every 
Englishman who held a commission under him, 
^ 1G was true to the core, and was thoroughly 
to be trusted. It was one of thuso regiments in 
which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers as on their 
children; eared for their comforts, promoted their amuse¬ 
ments, anrl lived amongst them as comrades. They had 
done so much for their men, and seen so many indications of 
what at least simulated gratitude and affection, that it would 
have been to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the English 
gentlemen who had treated them with the kindness of parents. 
But tke^ civil officers, who had none of the associations .and 
sympathies which made tho centurions of the 6th Regiment 
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ever willing to place their lives in the hands of the Native 
soldiery, saw evorywhoro gvonuds of suspicion and causes of 
alarm. There was evidently a wide-spread fooling 
of mistrust both in the Oity and in the Canton- st.-.te or 
nieiit.’ 1. All kinds of vague reports were in the Hng' 
air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether the 
great lie had boon maliciously propagated by active emissaries 
of evil, it was believed that a hoavy blow was to be struck at 
the religion of the people.f At one time it was reported that 
the English bad determined to serve out the greased cartridges 
on a given day, and that the regiment would he paraded on the 
glacis of the fort, in a position commanded by our guns, and 
blown into the air if they disobeyed orders. Then it was said 
that the Sipiihis had determined to prevent the treasure being 
moved into the Fort; $ and again, that the Sikhs were con¬ 
spiring with tho Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the 
English. At the Mime time, the price of grain and of other kinds 
of food rose in tho market, and the common feeling of dis- 


* Mr. Willook, joint magistrate, says in his official report, “As euoh day 
passed some fresh rumour was ciioulated regarding the state of public feeling 
in tliu city. Agents of the rebel loaders were evidently busy poisoning the 
minds of the people. . . . The Bazaar was closed, and it was very evident 
that an outbreak in the city would follow an cmente of the soldiery. Tho 
moil of die city warned llio magistrate against tho infidelity of the Sipiihis, 
and the Sipiihis cautioned their officers against tho city people, protesting 
against the tales that liud been circulated of their lukewarmness towards 
Government.” 

f I havo remarked, and with much uniformity of observation, that them 
monstrous reports of “ forcible conversion,’ - or destruction of caste, were most 
rife where the Mnlmmuiadau population was the densest. Allahabud con¬ 
tained an unusual number of Musalmans, whilst in Ban-aws there was a great 
preponderance of Hindus; but these reports appeal-to have boon circulated 
more freely in the former than in the latter city. 

J It was said that this ought to have opened the eyes of Colonel Simpson 
to the real state of his corps. But the fact is, that the circumstance referred 
to in tho iext was nothing more than an alleged conversation between a 
Native officer of the Irregular Cavalry and another of the Glh. The former 
w-as said to have asked whether the Gtii would allow the treasure to bu 
removed, and the latter to have answered, “Pome of them would not until 
they had received their arrears of pay.” “This,” says Colonel Simpson, 
“ was immediately reported to the Adjutant, who did not credit it. On Ihu 
third I made poor Plunkett aud Stewart inquire inti the business, anil the 
latter reported to me there was no truth in it, as the Native officer and men 
of ilio Utli guard denied the accusation.” 
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quietude was enhanced l>y tho discontent occasioned hy the 
dearness of provisions, which was always attributed to the 
agency of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson proposed to 
betake himself with his regiment to the Fort,, 
May 22 . This movement was strenuously opposed hy Mr. 

C i)rij'i C ct”. S Court, tho magistrate, and tlio project was aban¬ 
doned. On the same evening a council of tlio 
loading civil and military officers was held, and it was de¬ 
termined that the women and children only should be removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, befoie day¬ 
break, there was a chango of plan. Tho ordor, which had 
decreed that *■ no (adult) male should ho allowed to enter tho 
Fort,” was cancelled, in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two 
hours before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort of 
men, women, and children, carrying with them all tho property 
they could.” * But later in the day tho energy of the magis¬ 
trate prevailed, and the non-military membeis of lhe community 
were enrolled into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and 
station, accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances seemed rather 


Way 21. 
Lip-loyalty. 


to improve. Some apprehensions had boon en¬ 
tertained lest tho great Muhammadan festival 
of Id, which was to bo celebrated on tho 2ntli, 


should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered together in 
Allahabad into a blaze. The day, however, passed over without 
any disturbance ; and at a parade held in the evening, two 
Sipahis, who, on the preceding day, had given up a couple of 
MewatLs, charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 
publicly promoted.j But this spasm of energy seems to have 


* Official Repea t of Mr. Feudal [ Thompson, officiating magistrate. Colonel 
Simpson, in a narrative of events with which he has furnished me, says, “ On 
the ‘23rd of May, tho ladies, children, and non-military were ordered into tho 
Fort, for security, in consequence of tiie various reports recoivod by tho magis¬ 
trate regarding tlio unsettled state of lhe city of Allahabad, aggravated by tlio 
high price of grain.” It might lie gathered from this that tlio magistrate lmd 
approved of the removal to the Fort of the non-military males, whereas the 
official report slates that ho had in reality protested against it. Colonel 
Simpson, however, says, in another memorandum, that “ a notice to this effect '' 
(i.e. the temoval of Indies, children, and non-military’’) “was ciieulalcd by 
tho magistrate throughout the station, and rcgimentally hy two of his sowars.” 
Colonel Simpson says that it was signed both by himself and Court. 

f Sir John Maloolm writes of the Mewaris, that, “although usually reckoned 
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been designed only to throw dust into the eyes of the au¬ 
thorities. It is stated that, at tho very same time, they were 
intriguing with tlio Oudli Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was 
designed to irritate the minds of the people of tho city. If so, 
it was a succo'-sful movement; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would he attempted, and so the prisoners were 
removed to the Fort. 

After this there wore outward quietude and security, for 
although with the new month there arose increased excitement 
iii the city, still more favourable appearances presented them¬ 
selves in tho cantonment. The Sipahis of the Gth, seemingly 
not satisfied with the latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened 
into energy and enthusiasm, and demanded to he led against 
the rebels of Dehli. jN T ews of their noble offer was promptly 
telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning sent hack by tho 
wires a cordial expression of the thanks of Government, But 
to the civilians at least it was apparent that the danger was 
not passed, for every day the excitement became greater in tho 
city. 

Affairs wero in this state when news came from Bantiras 
that the Sipuhis stationed there had risen in revolt, 
and that they had been dispersed by Neill's Bail'-ua™' 1 ' 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first jun'o'*?’ 
tidings to Simpson, who, as an initial moasuro 
of precaution, issued orders that tho gates of tho Fort should 
be closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever colour or 
creed, admitted without a passport.*" The next stop was to 
guard the approaches to Allahabad. The road from Banaras 
ran on the other side of tho Ganges, which was crossed by a 
bridge of boats at a point nearly opposite to tho Fort, to tho 


Muliammndan, it is diflicul t to say whether they are Muhammadans or Hindus; 
they partake of both religions, and are the most desperate rogues in India. 
They are turbulent, vindictive, cunning, cruel, robbers, murderers, and 
assassins—yet they arc faithful, undaunted gu.uds and servants to those a hose 
nitnuk (salt) they eat.”—• Vahm Report, p. 57b', note. 

* “ From this period (May 25) until the 4th of Juno more nr less excite¬ 
ment prevailed in the cily of Allahabad, and on that date the mutiny nt 
Hatuims took place, and was reported to mo by telegraphic wire. On the. 
stnio evening I oidered the Fort Gales i a be closed, day and night, and 
neither European nor Native was allowed ingress or egress without a pass, 
so as more particularly to guard against any tmnperers from Itanaras or from 
tlm city of Allahabad .”—■Slomomnilum by Colonel Simpson. MS, 
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Milrnrh of Dary.ig.inj. It seemed to l)o so certain that the 
Bunaras mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, on a re¬ 
quisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the Gtli was sent, 
with two guns, to defend the bridge by which the passage 
of the liver must have been made. At the same time, a 
detachment of the Ondh Irregular Cavalry was posted on an 
open space between the bridge-head and the cantonment, so 
us to command all the approaches to the latter. And no one 
then seemed to doubt that those Naiivc guards would defend 
the britlgo and the station as staunchly and as truly as if 
the insurgents had been people of other races and other 
creeds. 

It will, poihap-,, never be known to the full satisfaction of 
the historical inquirer whether the Oth Bogiment was saturated 
with that deepest treachery which simulates fidelity for a time, 
in order that, it may fall with more destructive force on its un¬ 
suspecting victim, or whether it had been, throughout ilio 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition which up 
to the moment of the final outburst has no determined plan of 
operations. The officers of the regiment believed that the men 
were staunch to tlio core. Outwardly, there were no indica¬ 
tions of hostility. But when news came that the Native 
regiments at Ban lints had risen, and that the 
Europeans hacl fallen upon them, the long-abiding 
vacillation rose into robust resolution, and the regiment 
spuing, as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether 
it was in a wild panic of fear, believing - that Neill and tho 
Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether in the belief 
that tho time for action bad now come, as they would pro¬ 
bably boou bo joined by the Sipahis from Bamivas, tho evening 
of the fitil of June found them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day—tho last sun that 
ever was to so) upon this model regiment—there was unbroken 
faith in its fidelity. The warning voice, however, was not 
•silent. The Adjutant of tho Oth. received a letter from a non¬ 
commissioned officer of tho regiment, telling him that the news 
from Damiras had caused much excitement in the Lines. The 
Adjutant took tho letter to the Colonel. But Simpson could 
not admit that anything was wrong. lie added, however, 
that at tlie sunset parade, which was to be held for the pro¬ 
mulgation of tlie thanks of tho Governor-General to the regi¬ 
ment, the temper of tho men would be clearly ascertained. 
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The parade was held. Tlio thanks of the Governor-General 
were read. The Commissioner, who had attended 
at the request of tlie Colonel, addressed the regi- tup Timniis- 
ment in Hindustani, praising them for the loyalty immiI 
they had evinced. The Hipahis appeared to be 
in the highest spirits; and they sent np a linging clieov in 
response to the stirring words. When the parade was over, the 
officers, for tlie most part, rode or walked to the Mess. With 
Colonel Simpson rode Captain Plunkett—an officer of the Gth, 
who had served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
Hu spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its noble conduct, and 
his faith in its enduring fidelity. Thus conversing they rode 
to the Mess-house, where other officers had assembled, and were 
discussing the events of the day. Among them was Captain 
Birch, the Port-Adjutant, who besought tlie Colonel to recall 
the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to post them in the 
Port, where Ihey were more needed. To this, Simpson, es¬ 
teeming the Port to be his first charge, and having been 
warned not to trust the Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly 
consisted, gave his consent; and orders went forth for their 
recall. s 

There was a goodly gathering in the Moss-liouso, for tho 
number of officers had been recently increased by 
the arrival of a party of young- cadets, who had 
been ordered to do duty with tho Gth—mere orTtemuf 

bays, with tho roses of England on their cheeks 
and the kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
'Without any sense of ills to come, old and young took their 
places at the dinner-table in perfect serenity of mind. There 
was at least one faithful regiment in the service! The civilians, 
equally assured, went to their houses and dined; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves up in early 
slumber, or kept themselves awake with tlie excitement of 
cards. Home, indeed, who had slept in the Port on the pre¬ 
ceding night, were now again in their own homes. On no 
evening, perhaps, since the first startling news had come from 
Xlehli and Mirath, had there been so little trepidation.-—so little 
exoitoment. But about nino o’clock the whole European com- 


* Tliese warnings (Mine from Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnao and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at Knnhptir. Simpson was advised not tn trust the Sikhs, uud 
to mail tlie Fort with all tlie Europeans available at Alh'ihdljad. 
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muniiy of A ll.ih.il aid wore siartled l>y the sound of a bugle-call 
announcing tho alarm. The Colonel had left the Mess, and was 
walking lioiuewards, when the unexpected sound smote upon 
his ears and urged him onward to his house, where he called for 
his horse, mounted, and rode for the quarter guard. Thither 
many other officers had repaired ou the first sound of the bugle- 
notes. The truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful 
titli had revolted. 

The story was this: Tire detachment sent to defend tho 
Hriilge liad been the first to rise, as it had been 
the first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon tlie Native troops at Ban liras, and whilst 
Simpson with his officers was dining comfortably at the Mess- 
house, the orders, which ho had despatched for tho with¬ 
drawal of the Artillery from Daryaganj, had been sternly 
resisted. Tho Sipahi Guard, told off as an escort, rose against 
the Artillery-officer, Lieutenant Ilarward, and declared that the 
guns should be taken not to tho Fort, but to tho Cantonment; 
and tho rest of the detachment turned out, armed and accoutred, 
to enforce tho demand. Truo to the noble regiment to which 
he belonged, Ilarward hastened to the post of the Oudh Irregu¬ 
lars, which lay between the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, 
to bring up succours to overawe the Sipaliis and to save the 
guns. The Irregulars were commanded by Lieutenant Alexander 
—a young officer of the highest, promise—who at once responded 
to Uarward’s call, and ordered out his men. Tardily and 
sulkily they pretended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a 
hastily-written note was despatched by Ilarward to tlie Fort. 
Tho sound of the guns, grating along tho road to Cantonments, 
was distinctly heard ; and the Irregulars, headed liy Alexander 
and accompanied by Ilarward, whom tho former had mounted 
on a spare horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came upon tho party, under tho broad light of the 
moon ; hut. when the order was given to charge tlie guns, and 
the English officers dashed at them, only three troopers responded 
to the stirring summons. The rt st fraternised with the enoiny. 
Alexander, as he rode forward and was rising in his stirrups to 
strike, was shot through tho heart, and Ilarward narrowly 
escaped with his life. 1 ' The mutineers, who had before sont 

* “ Din ing the night, the few Irregulars who knit remained staunch c.uno 
iu, bringing with them tlie body of tlie officer, Lieutenant Alexander, who 
had been shot, as before related. Ilis body boro witness to tho mad cruelty 
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out two of tlieir party to warn their comrades, and had, it, is 
stated, sent up signal rockois, now marched with the guns to 
the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on parade, the 
whole regiment was in the throes of rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voieo of authority to overawe or 
to persuade. Simpson saw that theie was great 
excitement on the parade-ground. Some of his E-,ri reo f 
officers were commanding their men to full in, Mums'Ii. 
hut there was little appearance of obedience. 

And when he rode up to inquire why the guns lmd been 
brought on parade, two Sipakis of the Guard replied by 
firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A volley of 
musketry responded to his words; and he saw that every¬ 
where on the paiade-gruund the Sipaliis were .shooting down 
their officers. Seeing that there was no hope of saving the 
colours, ho then rode to the left of the Lines, where some men 
of the Light Company, in whom there still seemed to be a 
feeling of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, clustered, 
unarmed and unaccoutred, round his lioise, and besought him 
to ride for his life to the Fort. Hoping still to save the 
Treasury, he rode, accompanied by Lieutenant Currie, in the 
direction, of that building, but fired upon from all sides, lie soon 
saw that the case was hopeless.' Ho had now well nigh run 
the gauntlet of danger, and thong'll a hall had grazed his 
helmet, ho had providentially escaped ; but opposite the Mess- 
horrse, as he galloped towards the Fort, the Guard formed in 
lino at the gate and fired upon him. A musket-hall took effect 
on his horse ; hut Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow on 
the arm from a spent shot; and the lost dying efforts of his 
charger landed him safely within the walls of the Fort, covered 
with the blood of the noble animal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, othois loss fortunate had fallen beneath the 
musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had 
accompanied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped 
the fire of the guards and sentries; Captain 
Gordon and Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 

of his enemies, for besides the shot in his brcsnsl,which killed, liiui, were subie- 
onts all over his head ami face.’'— Mr. Thompson's Report. 

* “As my duty was to save the Treasury, if possible, I proceeded in that 
direction, when I was immediately fired on by the whole guard of thirty-two 
men on one flank, with a night picket of thirty men on tiro other. The de¬ 
tachment of the Hid Oudh Irregular Cavalry remained passive, and did not 
file ,”—Mnnonuuhm of Colonel Simpivn. MS, 
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cadets, to tlio Fui t; x but Plunkett, with Iiis score years of 
good .seivice in tlio Oth, Adjutant Steward, Quartermaster 
ilaivi',-., and Ensigns Pringle and Munro were shot down on 
panule. Port-Adjutant Birch and Lieutenant Times of the 
Engineers were also killed, and eight of the unposted boy- 
ensigns weio murdered in cold blood by the insurgent Hipahis.j 
The poor boysweio leaving the Mess-house, when the brutal 
soldiery fell upon them. Seven wore slaughtered on the 
ground; but one, a boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, 
and hid himself in a lavine. Having supported himself for 
some days, meiely, it would seem, by water from a brook, lie 
was discovered in liis hiding-place, dragged before one of the 
insurgent leaders, and confined in a sarai with a Nativo cate¬ 
chist. The faith of the convert was giving way to tlio suffer¬ 
ings which ho endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been 
scarcely a month in India, exhorted his companion to he steadfast 
in tlio faith. “Oh, my friend,” he is reported to have said, 
“ whatever may come to us, do not deny the Lord Jesus.” lie 
was rescued, but lie was not saved. On the lGtli of June the 
poor boy died in the Port from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds.! 

it was fortunate that the bulk of our people were shut up in 
the Port, where no external perils could assail 
nt a i nit. tl,mu. But there was danger within the walls. 
A company of the Oth formed part of the garrison, and tlio 
temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When the noise of firing' 
was first lieaid it was believed that the Ban Mas mutineers had 
arrived, and that the Sipahis of Allahabad were giving them a 
warm reception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them; and all doubt was removed by the appearance of the 


* Ilicks anil the cadets (Pearson ami hYoodgate) wero at tlio Daryagunj 
when tlio mutiny broke out. They were made prisoners and carried towards 
Cantonments, but, in their eagerness to join in tho plunder of tlio Trcisnry, 
tlio Sipaliis suffered them to depart, and afteiwards they made good tlitir 
escape by tviico swimming acinss tlio river. 

f it bus bun commonly stated that these poor boys were killed whilst 
titling at tlio Ihss-fable. I am assured, however, on tlio best authority that 
this is a mistake. Pew incidents of the mutiny have excited greater lioiror 
than this, which is familiarly spoken of as tlio massacre of the “ poor liltlo 
griffins." 

% Sto ilr. Owen’s Journal. It tins been crioneously stated elsewhere that 
he died in the hands of tlio enemy, on the day of Neill’s arrival at Allalmliad, 
tlio lllli of June, 
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Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood of his wounded 
charger. Ilis first care was to order the Sipdhis of the fith to 
ho disarmed. This duty was entrusted to a detachment of the 
iSikh corps, under Lieutenant, Brasyer—an officer who had won 
for himself a commission by his gallantry in the great battles 
of the Punjab, and who now proved his mastery over his men 
by forcing them io do a distasteful service. With tlio news 
that the Pan liras Sipahis of the Regular Army had been mown 
down by the white troops, came also tidings that (Jordon's 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It was, there¬ 
fore, fearfully probable that the offended nationality of the 
Sikhs at Allahabad would rise against their Christian masters, 
partly in revenge and partly in fear. Happily the treasure was 
outside the Fort. Ilad the design of bringing it within tlio 
walls not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad might 
have been lust. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had the men of 
the Oth Regiment and the Sikhs then in the Port made common 
e nme with each other, the little Christian garrison could have 
made blit feeble resistance against such odds. The Sipahis, who 
were posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, had, on 
the first sound of firing in Cantonments, been ordered to load 
their pieces: so they were ready for immediate action. The 
Sikhs were drawn up fronting the main-gate, and before them 
were the guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chanar, in whom the energy of earlier days was revived by this 
unexpected demand upon them. And at a little distance, in 
overawing position, were posted little knots of European volun¬ 
teers, armed and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from tho ramparts upon the mutineers. There is 
something very persuasive always in the lighting of port-fires, 
held in the steady hands of English Artillerymen. The Sipahis, 
charged to the brim with sedition, would fain have resisted tho 
orders of the white men, but these arrangements thoroughly 
overawed them. They sullenly piled arms at the word of 
command, and were expelled from the Fort to join their com¬ 
rades in rebellion, 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who knew 
best what was passing in the minds of the Native soldiery of all 
races, clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. It is impossible 
tc over-estimate the disastrous consequences that would have 
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ensued from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of tlm 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all iis mighty munitions of war. 
One officer, however, was prepared at any risk to prevent this 
catastrophe by precipitating another. Stimulated, perhaps, by 
the noble example set by Willoughby at Dehli, Russell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains of gunpowder from tlio magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during tlio disarming of the (5th, near 
the loaded guns ; and if mutiny had then hcen successful, ho 
would have tired the trains and blown the magazines, with all 
the surrounding buildings, into the air. ^ Tlio expulsion of the 
llindu-hlni Sipuhis, effected by Brasyer’s cool courage and 
admirable management, averted for the moment this great 
calamity; and all that was left undone, did itself afterwards hy 
the help of the national character of the Sikhs. 

Snoh was the mutiny of the 6th Regiment—in its purely 
military aspects one of the most remarkable in 

Rto "tqr nUie Vt 'h°J c history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate 
popular results. For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into the rural 
districts the pestilenco spread, and order and authority lay 
prostrate and moribund. If a general rising of the people had 
been skilfully planned and deliberately matured, there could 
not, to all outward appearance, have been a more simultaneous 
or a more formidable msuirection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. In not 
one of the great cities of India was there a more varied popu¬ 
lation than in Allahabad. But there was a greater preponder¬ 
ance than is often seen of tire Muhammadan element. And it 
was a perilous kind of Muhammadanism ; for large numbers of ihe 
ancient dependents of decayed Mughul families wore cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the universal 
domination of the English. The dangerous classes, indeed, 
were many, and they seem to have been ripe for revolt on the 
first sign of the rising of the soldiery. So, whilst the events 
above recorded wore passing in the Fort, in the city and in tlio 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never been 
known before. All through the night of the Gth of June 


* X fli st read this anecdote in Mr. Clive Bayley’s Official Bepoi t, Mr. Bayley 
has stated the fact on the authority of Mr. Court, the unigistmtc, whose tctti- 
mouy is not to be questioned. 
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licence iind rapine lhul full Hway. The gaol was broken open, 
and tlie prisoners released. Vast numbers of convicted 
criminals, with, the irons still rattling on. their limbs, rushed 
forth, to the consternation of flic peaceful inhabitants, to turn 
their newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence of all 
the worst passions of Immunity. To the English station they 
made their way in large bodies, shouting and yelling as they 
went; and every European or Eurasian who crossed their path 
was mercilessly butchered on the spot. The houses of the 
Christian inhabitants were plundered; and the Haines from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and proclaimed to 
many in the Fort that their pleasant homes would soon ho only 
heaps of ashes. And there was a mighty pillage in the 
quarters of the Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and 
warehouses of the steam companies. The railway-works wore 
destroyed. The telegraphic wires were torn down. All our 
people outside the Fort were ruthlessly pul to death by the 
insurgents, and it has been said with every possible aggravation 
of cruelty. All the turbulent population of the great city 
turned out to glut their vengeance against the Faringhis, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with them wont 
not only the Sipahis, who, a day before, had licked our hands, 
but the superannuated pensioners of the Company’s Native 
Army, who, though feeble for action, were blatant in council, 
and were earnest in their efforts t,o stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty.! ’ Law and authority were, for a while, 
prostrate in the dust ; whilst over the Kotwali, or hoaiL-quarlcsrs 


* There seemed to be an especial mge against the Railway and tha 
Telegraph. How far it was the growth of the superstitious feelings glanced 
nl in the earlier portion of the first volume of this work. I do nut venture to 
declare. There was apparently a great tVar of th« engines, for the iu- 
Btirgents brought the guns to hear upon them ami hathaed them to pieces, 
some appearing to he afraid of apjmmehiug them as though they weiu living 
monsters. 

t bee the lied Pamphlet. The author states that he gives facts “from an 
undoubted source ”■—one who received them ‘‘ from the lips of an eye-witness.” 
“Houses were plundered and burnt,’' be says, “their inmates chopped to 
pieces, some roasted, almost all cruelly tortured, the children tossed on 
bayonets. Foremost in tbu commission of these atiocitieswero the pensioners. 
. . These men, unable tienn their infirmities to fight, were not thereby 

precluded fiom iullicling tratines of the moot diabolical nature. They even 
took Hie lead in these villauies, and encouraged the Sipaliis and otl.eia to 
follow their example,” 

VUL. if. 
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of the city police, the green flag of the Prophet declared the 
supremacy of Muhammadan rule. 

Nor was it only against the white-faced Europeans and the 
Christian people of tho half-blood that tho fury of tho dis¬ 
affected was at this time levelled. In some quarters of 
Allahabad were a large number of quiet settlers from the 
plains of Bengal, and many others drawn thither fly the exi¬ 
gencies of their religion — peaceful pilgrims to tiro sacred 
Praysiga." If to be a Bengali were not at that time held in 
the'lsoi'th-’Wostern Provinces to ho the next thing to a Christian, 
it was at least known that he was an nuwarlike, feeble 
personage, likely to have money in his possession, and small 
means of defending it. Upon these harmless people the “bud- 
mashes ” fell heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were threatened, 
and only spared by abject promises to disgorge the savings of a 
life, and to aware allegiance to the restored Government of the 
Mughnl-t 

To sack tho Treasury was commonly the first thought of the 
insurgents, aliko of military mutineers and 
' ,ur " ! '■ criminals from the streets and bazaars. But tho 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sipahi guard, and 
the first impulses of personal greed were restrained by some 
feeling of nationality which had found entrance into their 
breasts, though only on the briefest tenure. It was agreed 
that tho treasure should be carried in its integrity by the 
regiment to Dehli, and laid, with their services, at the feot of 
the King. The spasm of self-devotion seems to have ended 
with the night. In tho morning the Sipahis of the Gth are 
said to have assembled on tho parade-ground, and to have voted 
for the repudiation of this patriotic scheme. Soon after noon 


* [Prayaga, Aiujlicc, confluence, i.e., of the Ganges, tho Jamnah, anil tho 
Sirraswati (a river which, disappearing in the saucls of Sirhind, ia supposed to 
unite with the two other streams below tho ground). Prayiiga wus rebuilt by 
the Emperor Akbar, anil culled Ilahlios. Thu nanus was subsequently 
changed to Iliihiibdd, oml, later, to Allahabad,— ft. B. M.] 

f “ The Bengalis cowered in fear, and awaited within closed doors to have 
their throats cut. The women raised a dnlmous cry at tho near prospect of 
diath. From massacring (lieir officers, aucl plundering tlio Treasury, arid 
lotting open tho gaol-birds, the Sipahis spread through the town to loot tho 
inhabitants. Our friend, as well as his other neighbours, were soon eased of 
all their valuables, hut were spared their lives jOu promise of allegiance to 
their (llie Native) Government .”—Travels of a, Hindu by Bholandlh Chanilr, 
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they went to the Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve 
out the money-bags. Each Sipalri took as many rupees as ho 
could carry, and, when the whole had satisfied themselves, they 
left what remained to the predatory classes, convicted and 
unconvicted, of the city. Then there was very little more 
thought of the national cause, of Dehli, or of Bahadur Shall. 
As a regiment the 6th disbanded itself, and each soldier, carry¬ 
ing his spoil, set out for his native village. But flic spirit of 
rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country ; and there 
were many who, in the absence of white-faced fugitives, wore 
by no means reluctant to plunder the black. And it is suspected 
that very few of the Sipahis, carrying off an ample provision 
for the remainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes.** 

It is supposed that many, escaping towards Oudh, perished 
in the Gangetic villages not far from the city. For ueMitnnin 
as at Banaras, so at Allahabad, the peasantry rose Hi® <iinm.t«. 
at once under their old Talukdars, who had been dispossessed by 
the action of our law-courts; and there was anarchy in the rural 
districts. The auction purchasers—absentee proprietors—dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy with 
them. For their own sakes they were eager but feeble sup¬ 
porters of Government; all the muscle and sinew of the agri¬ 
cultural races were arrayed against us. Indeed, it soon became 
painfully apparent to the British authorities that the whole 
country was slipping away from them. For not only in the 
districts beyond tire Ganges, but in those lying between the 
two rivers, the rural population had risen. The landowners 
there were principally Muhammadans, and ready to join any 
movement which threatened to drive the English from the land. 
It was there, too, in the Uriah that Brahmanism was most 
powerfully enthroned. The point where the Ganges and the 
Janmah meet, known as the 1’rayaga, is one of peculiar sanctity 
in the estimation of Hindus, and the Priesthood, therefore, 
were strong in number’s and in influence. The gathering of 
the pilgrims was a source of wealth to them, and they believed 
that if the supremacy of the English were overthrown their 
gains would be greater and their powers on the ascendant. Ho 


* it is said that about thirty lakhs of rupees (about £300,000) were in the 
AlhihdMdTreasury, and that every Sipahi cniried oft’ three or four hags, each 
containing a thousand rupees (fJtit)). 
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these “ Bray.-iga-walas ” stirred up the Hindu population of the 
Umib; and soon there was scarcely a man of either faith who 
was not anaycd against us. But on the further hank of the 
Janujah affairs were more propitious. There wore incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, hut, more ou the 
surface than on the (tangos or in the JDuab. For 
Thf n,;,i.ihs of it happened that some powerful Elijahs, whose 
aniniilni 110,1 interest it was to maintain order, either sided with 


the English or maintained a disureet neutrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid us when 
the stai - of our fortune again began to ascend. 4 

After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of crime being 
over, and there being- nothing more to plunder 
i lie Viuiini. ;|]11 j i ia i e )llore to destroy, the universal rapine, 
with all its distractions, and confusions, and internecine conflicts, 
began to take a more consistent shape, and something like an 
organised rebellion arose in its place. There was a man known 
as the “ Maulavf,” around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the Emperor of 
Behli. Whence he sprung few people at, the time could say. 
But it was known at a later period that he came from one of 
the Muhammadan villages in the Built), which had gone into 
rebellion. Making great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of a ruler of 
men, lie stimulated the dormant fanaticism of the people, and 
roused them to array themselves against the 1’aringhin. 
Establishing his head-quarters in tho.Chasru Bagla—a spacious 
walled garden, in which were some tombs, held in high venera¬ 
tion—he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded his excited followers, 
and for a while ho was recognised as Governor of Allahabad. 
It little mattered who or what he was, so long as ho was strong- 
in his hatred of the English, and could induce the Musalmun 
population to believe that the Muhammadan dynasty would 
soon be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in setting¬ 
up the likeness of a provisional government, and the name of 
the Maulavt was on the lips of all tlio followers of the Prophet. 
Telling them that the Book of Fate declared the speedy extinc¬ 
tion of the white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attack the Port; hut, though they made sundry 


* bee Mr. 1'omlull Thuiupsou’a Official Navralho. 
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domonstralhms, they kept at a discreet distance from our 
nuns. 

But this state of things was not to lie suffered much longer 
to endure. The man, who, by hie. timely energy, 
had saved Bau.irns, was now imshimr on for tin* K«mfow'enients 
rescue ot Aliuhnbiul. Tim one true noldicr tliat 
was needed to put forth a stioug hand to smite down the 
growing rebellion in the Gnngetic Provinces was hurrying 
upwards, with a little hand of English lighting men, to show 
that the national manliood of the country had lost nothing of 
the might that had unaided it to establish tho empire of the 
hew in the vast territories of the Many. Having sent forward 
an advanced paity of tho Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Arnold, 
and made over the command of Bamlras to Colonel Gordon, 
Neill left that place with another pai ty of bis 
regiment, and pressed on by liorse-dawk to 
Allahabad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of Boats on tho 
7 th, hut he had been unable al once to cross, as the passage was 
held by tho mutineers, and there had been home delay in send¬ 
ing a steamer to bring them across the river to tho Fort. 
Their arrival did something to establish confidence, in tho 
garrison, hut the news that Neill was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned; and it 
was still tell that a handful of European soldiers under a 
commander, with a clear head and a slout heart, might hold 
Allahabad against tho whole world of mutiny and rebellion. 

On tho 11th of June Neill arrived. As he entered the gates 
of the Fort, tho Sentry exclaimed, “ Thank God, 
sir,you’ll save us yet! ” Loid Canning, who saw Jul ' en < 
clearly that he had now at his disposal one of the A ”’ < v i 1 j[ <>t 

men wanted in such a crisis, had commissioned 
the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 


■Tune 0. 


* Some of tho eotempuiary accounts slnte that it was difficult tn tuico 
either tho name or origin of the Shiulavf, anil my lute* investigations have 
not tin own much light upon the subject. From » high civil uullioiity, who 
hail tho best oppoi tunity of ascertaining the history of the uian, I can loam 
only that “lie was nut known in the district beIhre the mutiny,” and was 
“ said to he an emis-ary from Lakhnan.” The best account that I eau flint 
is that given by Mr. Willuek in his official report. “At this time,” he says, 
“ (lie city and snbmhs were held by n body of rebels under the now well- 
known Muul.ivi Laiakut Ali. This man, a weaver by caste, and by trade a 
schoolmaster, lmd gained some respect in his village 1 iy his excessive sanctity; 
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to take command at Allahabad ; ami Aei 11 liad hastened 
upwards, under the burning heats of June, with a disregard 
for self, which wcll-nigli cost him his life.' He had obtained 
entrance into the Hurt, not without great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from succumb¬ 
ing' to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. For some time 
after his arrival he could sustain himself only by continually 
lying down and drinking large quantities of champagne and 
water. Blit he never for a moment doubted his capacity to 
grapple successfully with the difficulties before him; whatso¬ 
ever might he his physical prostration, he hml no mental 
shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsibility to enervate 
and arrest him. “I had always the greatest confidence in 
myself,” lie wrote at this time to the partner of his life ; “ and, 
although I felt almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, it was the 
nature of the :uau to rise to the height of the occasion—“ to 
scorn the consequence and to do the thing.” Ho had long been 
looking for an opportunity, and, now that it had come, he was 
not one to succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 
halt with the goal before him. He was not a “ fciipiihi officer,” 
and he had neither any credulity nor any tenderness to deter 
him from striking root-and-branch at the black soldioiy who 
hu.d betrayed us, and the people who were rising into rebellion 
on the ruins of the Native Army. 

Ho took in the position of affairs at a glance. On his way 
from Ban liras, he had seen that the whole country on the banks 
of the Gauges was in a state of anarchy and confusion, and ho 
knew that already the rising had become something more than 
a military mutiny.t At Allahabad, his first thought was, that 

imil, on the first spread of the rebellion, the Muhammadan Zemindars of l J ur- 
guunhs Gliftil, rtady to follow any leader, placed this man at their head, and 
marched to the city, proclaiming him Governor of the district in the name of 
the King of Dihli.” 

* “ I was quite done up by my dash from Ihuniras, and getting into the 
Fort in tlmt noonday heat. I was so exhausted for days, that I was obliged 
to lie down constantly. I could only tit up for a few minutes at a time, and, 
when our attacks were going on, I was obliged to sit down in the batteries 
ami give my orders anil directions. . . . For several days I drunk cham¬ 
pagne and water to kec-p mo up .”—Letter from Colonel Neill to his Wife. 
MS, Correspondence. 

t “June 10. The tone and hearing of the Native officials bad—evidently a 
good deal of plundering—villages burning in all directions—-the country 
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it was a wonderful interposition of Providence tliat Uie Fortress 
was still in our Lands. “ How tLe place Las not fallen,” he 
wrote, “ that is, not heen taken by the Sikhs, is a wonder. 
They appear to he petted and made much of. The enemy are 
all around ns ; we are kept within the Fort. I .shall settle that 
part of it ero long.” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill's first impulse was 
to prove that the English e mid do more than defend themselves. 
On the morning after his arrival, he opened fire 
from the Fort gains on the village of Darya-ganj, tuno is, 
which was held by a large body of insurgent l^’Itions 
rabble, and then sunt forward to the attack de¬ 
tachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who cleared the village, 
burnt it, and regained possession of the bridge, which Kuill 
afterwards repaired. A further detachment of a hundred men 
of the Fimilims came up on that day, under tire command of 
Major Stephenson, and passed over without interruption to tlm 
Fort. 

Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emergency. 
Tho first suggestion of this increased strength was u 

the removal of the Sikhs from, the Fort. In truth, i> ouumi i (l f the 
they were fast demoralising our own people in the 
garrison. They had been going in and out 18 ' or ' 
revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had been by no 
means behind them in predatory activity, especially in the 
direction of the “ six dozen cases” of strong drink. Tho stores 
of the European merchants and tho go-doivus of the river steam- 
companies, with all their undelivered consignments, had been 
plundered; and beer, wines, and spirits wore as plentiful as 
water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in large supplies of 
litpior of all kinds, drank what they could, and sold the rest to 
the Europeans. The finest champagnes of Cliqnot and Ferrier- 
Jouet, and the best brandies of Martell ancTTtennossey, wore 
selling for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication com¬ 
menced which, for a while, subverted all military authority, 
and made us as helpless as children. This was an enemy for 
which Neill was not prepared; but lus clear brain soon dis- 


cilmost deserted—plundered by the Zamimbira about, Tho revenues just 
about to be collected—tho toll-bousa ou load lo SuidSbacl plundered—nearly 
destroyed—tba body ot' the mmdered man, an European, in the house ; his 
daughter suit] to bo taken oft’ bv a neighbouring Zuimiulur."— Neill's Journal, 
W.S'. 
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oeriied the means of meeting anil subduing it. TTo directed tlio 
Commissariat Ofliei is to purchase, at Hits piices asked liy the 
Sikhs, all the liquor remaining in theii ]lands, and to lodge it 
securely in the Government stores This done, the removal of 
the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was comparatively easy ; 
hut it was not to lie done hy toroo. lie had taken counsel with 
P-rasyer and with the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had 
been determined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should btill he slimnlalid hy thoughts of the plunder of some 
of the ret«.*1 zemindautes. So they ueru persuaded to takt* up a 
position in some old Government buildings outside the Foil, 
cuininnmlud hy the guns on its ramparts. 

Having Urns oveJiome tlm dillieultus wllicli lay in his path, 
Neill addressed Jiimsclf earnestly to the work 

■Ait irk mi Hu hofore him—the dispersion of the rebels and the 
isuro j ichtoration of order. On the loth of Juno, having 
sent off the Christian women andeliildreu in a river steamer to 
Calcutta, he turned his available resources to the best account, 
and made an impression on the, enemy, which gioatly dis¬ 
heartened and enfeebled them. Having directed the guns of 
the Fort to open upon the villages or suburbs of ICydganj and 
Mvdgnnj, ho sent Ilarw.ud, with a howitzer and a party of 
volunteer riflemen on beard a steamer, to operato from tho 
river, and maielied a detachment of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with orders to scour them 
thoroughly and penetrate into tho country beyond. Tho land 
party met with stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs 
was irresistible. They swept through the villages, and such 
was tho terror that our demonstration cm that day inspired, 
that, when night fell, tho Insurgent leaders sought safety in 
flight, and deserted the guns, which they had taken from us, 
and the prisoners whom they had eaptuied at tho commence¬ 
ment of the outbiealc: and among them was young Cheek, of 
whose, fate 1 have already spoken, and who was rescued oulj r to 
die/ 


* Thu Allahabad Yolunteem allowed great spirit and pluck, erring, hnw- 
evei, on the side of exuberance, Neill complained bitli rly that upon this 
occasion they luul impeded his opoiations liy “ firms; upon a herd of hulloeks, 
and other madiie-a ”—hulloeks at that time being as valuable as European 
suldiers, “These gentlemen volunteer.-.,” ho elinwotuistieally added, “ he¬ 
lluva so lawlessly and iitsubnrdmntely, that 1 have threatened to shoot or 
hang a few if they do not improve.’’ 
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Tlic aspect of affairs now began rapidly (o improve. “ On 
tlie 17tli the 51 ugistrate proceeded to the Kotwalf, 
anil there realored his own authority and installed 
his own officers.” “ No resistance,” it is added, “ was offered, and 
tire whole place seemed desui ted.”' A terrilde rumour had been 
running through the streets of Allahabad. Jt had been reported 
that the English in the Fort were about to bombard the city. 
What was the origin of the story if is hard to say. It may 
leave grown up, as other rumoms grew up, in the hotbed of a 
people’s fears; or it may have been propagated by those whoso 
interest it was to sweep out the insurgents.f But, irom whatever 
source it sprung, it was almost magical in its effects. Notliiug 
that the Maulavi and his lieutenants could do to reassure tlio 
minds of the people bad availed to allay tlie panic and restrain 
the flight, and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Maulavfs own story, “ not a house was tonanted 
and not a light was to be seen in tbo city.” Laiiilcat Ali 
himself had escaped towards Kanlipur. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his whole force. 
Sending--one .detachment to attack the Fatima 
village of Ifaryabiid and tlie Mewatf villages of ,mc 
Saidurabud~and Busselpur, he led the main body into the city, 
which he found deserted, and afterwards halted them in the 
now-desohiled cantonment on the old parade-ground of the (ith. 
The lighting was now over. The work had been done. Tho 
English woio masters, not merely of the Fort, hut of the 
recovered city, and the European stat : on from which they had 
been driven scarcely two weeks before. And now there lay 
before them the great question—the most difficult, perhaps. 


* Report of Mr. Femlall Thompson. 

t The following is the Mnulavfs account of tin- evacuation. ••Some evil- 
miniltid men,” he said, “ who had shied with tin- * accursed outs,’ urged that 
for a time tlie Foifc would ho ft safe it treat, and that, if they would remain in 
it a l'ew days longer, they (the evil-minded Natives) would contrive to spread 
abroad in tho city feinfiil reports that tlie English were preparing tlie Artil- 
leiy of the Foit lo ihstioy tlie city, and that before dawn they would begin 
bombarding it with shot and shell. To show tbo sincerity of Iheir advice, 
them men, with theii followers, sat off, giving out to all that they had left 
their homes and pioperfv to God's pioli etion, and weio going to pave them- 
selves by flight. On hearing this feaiful report, the people, notwithstanding 
my repeated injunctions, commenced a precipitate Right, with their families 
mid goods.”— I'crmmnak addressed hi/ the JUwiluvt Laidkai Mi, apparently hi 
the Kiitg nf Ih hli.—SuppI, ment tu AUdhubdd Ujjkial Narrathe. 
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wliicli soldiers ami statesmen ever have the responsibility of 
solving—whether, after such convulsions as we have illustrated 
in these pages, true righteousness and true wisdom consisted in 
extending the hand of mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in 
dealing out a stern and terrible retribution. Our soleliura and 
statesmen in June, 1857, at Allahabad, solved the question in 
practice by adopting the latter course. 

Over tin; whole history of the Sipdhi War—over the whole 
length and breadth of the country which witnessed 

],etiil”i"uu. j^ g manifold horrors—there is no darker cloud 
than that which gathered over Allahabad in this terrible 
summer. It is an c-arly chapter of the ehiouicle of the great 
conflict of races which I am now writing; and, though, foul 
crimes had even then been committed by our enemies, they 
were lig'lit in comparison with what were to come, and the 
retribution also was light.^ Perhaps, however, the English¬ 
man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards possessed 


* It is to be observed, that at this time an impression was abroad that acts 
of barbarity had been committed, which \vero afterwards doubted, it' not 
wholly disproved. I llnd tire following in Neill’s Journal, under date Juno 
17, 518. : “A Sawar of Mi. Court's, named Sorntl i'sau All, brought in for 
havin'; joined tire Maulavi and insurgents. Three witne.-Ses saw him. Ho 
had served about twenty years. Direct his immediate execution by hanging. 
This is the sixth unfortunate wretch I have ordered for immediate death, a 
duty I never contemplated having to perform, God grant 1 may have acted 
with justice. I know l have with seventy, but under all tha circumstances I 
trust for iorgivencss. I have done all fur the good of my country, to re-estab¬ 
lish its prebtige unit power, and to put down this most barbarous, inhuman 
insurrection. The instances of refined cruelty, troaehciy, and tho most 
brutal barbarity are too numerous. ,• One poor lady, ills. Macdonald, at 
hlhatli, near her confinement, is hiutally treated ; bus her nose, oars, hands, 
uml breasts out off, and at last lias tlie child cut out of tier. Mrs. Clumbers, 
a beautiful young girl, only just come out married from home, at tho same 
place, has her throat out by a butcher. Miss Jennings and her father, a 
clergyman at Delhi, are both brutally murdered in tlm palace before the king, 
she, poor creature, subjected to tho most unheard-of indignities and torture 
beforehand.” I huvo already staled that Miss Jennings was murdered, not 
in the presence of tho king, and that she was not outraged (ante, page 61), 
Mrs. Clmmbfus was murdered, as is stated, by a butcher, nud her murderer 
was hung (ante, page 55). I can find no ovhloneo of the mutilations said to 
have been inflicted on Sirs. Macdonald. X have quoted this passage from 
Neill’s Jourmil mainly to show that, ho had a strong religions sense of his 
n sponsibility, and that his executions wore nut as numerous as 1ms been 
ueserted. 
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him of the humiliation which had been put upon bis conquering 
race. Much of the anguish ivas in the novelty 
of the thing. The sting, though it stannic deeper, Jlm< ' ls "'' u ' 
was afterwards less severely felt, because the llesh had become 
indurated, and the nerves were more tensely strung. So it 
happened that whilst the first bitterness of our degradation--- 
the degradation of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
—was still fresh upon our people, there name a sudden accession 
of stout English hearts and strung English hands, ready at 
once to punish and to awe. Marti,il Lair had been pioclaimod ; 
those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
and June were in full operation; and soldiers and civilians 
alike were holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, the 
thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on the records of our 
British Parliament, iu papcis sent home by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, that “the aged, women, and 
children, are sacrificed, as well as those guilty of rebellion.'" 
Tkeywere not deliberately hanged, hut burnt to death in their 
villages—perhaps now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen 
did not hesitate to boast, or to record their boastings in writings, 
that they had “spared no one.” and that “peppering away at 
niggers ’’ was very pleasant pastime, “ enjoyed amazingly.-}- 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that “ for three months eight dead-carts daily went 
their rounds from sunrise to sunset to take down the corpses 
which hung at the cross-roads and market-places,” and that “six 
thousand beings ” had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity4 


* Papers presented lo Parliament, Februaiy 4, 18,13, moved for by Mi. 
■Vernon Smith, formerly President of the Board of Control, and .signed it, I). 
Seymour, 
t lin'd. 

j “Travels of a Hindu” {Bliol.iwHh Cluvndv), edited by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler, f believe the statement in tho text to he an exaggeration, but 
Bill'll exaggerations are very Sigurd emit, [The etalemcnts made iiyBiiolnua’h 
Gliamlr were admittedly based on hearsay, upon tittle-tattle repeated for 
years, every time with fiesh exaggerations, tilt lie chose to publish them. But 
even Bholanflth Ghandr does not give these romantic statements ns facts. 
They are all conveniently prefaced by a “ They say,” or a “ They speak of 
it.” I not only concur with Sir John Kaye in regarding the statement in the 
text as au exaggeration, but I can positively affirm that it is more than that: 
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I merely statu these tilings. There an- some questions su 
stupendous that human weakness may well leave it (ti the 
Almighty Wisdom to decide them, '('hero is a dreadful story 
to he told in another chapter, (tod only knows whether what 
lifts been told in this contributed to the results to he presently 
recorded. But theie is one great lesson to he learnt from the 
tragedies of Bminir.is and Allahabad. It is tlio great lesson of 
Universal Toleration. An Englishman is almost silllbcated 
with indignation when he reads that Mrs. Chambers or Miss 
Jennings was hacked to death by a dusky ruffian ; but in Native 
histories, or, history being uanting, in X.itivo legends and 
traditions, it may be recorded ,against our people, that motions 
and wives and children, with less familiar names, fell miserable 
victims to the tiist swoop of English vengeance; mid these 
stories may have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own 
hearts. It may be, too, that tlio plea of provocation, which 
invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with tho attributes of righteous retribution is not 
wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst, 
deeds of those who have never known Christian teaching-. 

"Whilst Xeill was thus re-establishing British authority at 
Allahabad, bo was depressed by the thought of 
"rlZr danger surrounding bis countrymen at Kenhpiir 

and Lakhuao, and eager to equip a force with tbo 
utmost possible despatch for the relief of those important posts. 
Men were available for the purpose, but means were wauling. 
Tho scarcity of provisions suitable to the English soldier, con¬ 
cerning which Mr. Tucker had written to Lord Canning, and 
which the C{ove nun-General was taking prompt measures to 
rectify, was one great, impediment to the desired movement. 
There was, too, a want of carriage. Large numbers of Com¬ 
missariat bullocks had been collected fur the service of tho 
Army, but, on the iirst burst of the rebellion, tire insurgents 
had swept them away, and of all tho loi-ses we sustained this 
was, perhaps, tho most grievous. Then, too, there was a want 
of tents. 11 hero was a want of well-nigh everything required 


it is an invention. Bhohuuith CImnilr is tho sole authority for this retailed 
gossip, and he, at tbo time of tho alleged occurrence of tire atrocities, was at 
hi, ease in Bengal.—Gr. B. j\L] 
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Tty Iii itish troops in tho worst part of the Indian summer, when 
the intolerable heat might any day lie followed by deluging 
rains, which would ipiicldy turn the baked earth into a great 
morass. 

It was no fault of tho Commissariat at this time that tho 
arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain Davidson, who was 
at the head of the department, did all that could ho done to 
collect supplies and carriage; but the convulsions of the pre¬ 
ceding fortnight had dispersed the people upon whom he would 
have relied for aid, and well-nigh destroyed the resources of 
the place. Those who would have come forward as contractors 
at such a time had fled in dismay—-some from tho violence of 
the insurgents, and some, in ignorant terror, from the anticipated 
retribution of the English—and many had returned to find 
themselves mined. Property was destroyed. Industry was 
paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed universally upon 
tho trading classes. Whether more might have been done, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, to save the supplies then in 
hand—-both the property of the Government and of private 
individuals—was not now the question. Davidson had to deal 
with tilings as they were, and it was not his fault that in tho 
last week in June they did not wear a different complexion. 
Eager as Neill was to push forwards, he could not discern in 
this delayed departmental action any just ground of complaint, 
ft was clear Lo him that the evil lay in tlm circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


* It is right that Neill’s opinion on this subject should be stated in his own 
words. Great blame was cast on tho Commissariat by entemporary journal¬ 
ists, especially by the editor of the Friaitl of Inilia, who published an article 
with the stinging title, “How lGiuhptfr was lost.” Upon this Neill very 
generously wrote to Captain Davidson, saying: “The editor has certainly 
made a mistake in stating that your stores were outside. I understood that 
all wo had was inside tho Fort; and w hen I joined, ami until the insurgents 
were cleared out of the place, the Commits iriat were eonlined to the Fort 
mtirely, The steamer godowns had been gutted, the bazaar up to the walls 
of tho Fort plundered, in tlm oeoupifion of the enemy, your contractors 
driven away, and their property cither plundered or not available for tho ser¬ 
vice for some days after these insurgents had been driven away. It was no 
fault whatever of the Commissariat that it should have been redtieed to the 
condition yours was, from being nut off from outside, and the dispersion of 
your people; but you had done all you could before the outbreak in storing 
inside the Fort sufficient to make us independent for noma lime, hud the 
insurgents kept hold of the city. In const ijnenee of your being cut off from 
most of your people and rcaouiccs outside, you were, in my opinion, at tlio 
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And sou ;l a creator evil befell him ; for whilst he was waiting 
for moans to equip the relieving force, Cholera 

Tin' mitijnuic ,s we pt down upon iris troops and struck them with 
" L '“ m ' terrific suddenness. The intense heat of the 
weather, the constant exposure, the want of wholesome food, 
and the abundance of stimulating liquors, combined to facilitate 
its pestilential approaches. On the 2.1 rd of June the services of 
seventy men had been lost to the British Commander. “ We 
buried” twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral,” wrote an 
officer of the Fusiliers, “ and the shrieks of the dying were 
something awful. Two poor ladies who were living over the 
hospital died, 1 believe from fright.” Then other very grievous 
wants afflicted our people. Whilst, in this miserable condition, 
it was discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, or enable 
tho convalescent to move forward, was wanting to the British 
Commander. The reigu of terror had done its sure work. 
Camp-followers of all kinds wore “almost unprocurable.” 
Whilst our invalids lay gasping in the stifling atmosphere 
of tho improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the pankah-ropes, or to water tho tatties. There were few 
dhoolies, and, ns workmen were not to be obtained, none could 
be made; and, if they had been made, there would have 
been no bearers to carry them.* For everywhere the terror- 
stricken Natives stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen, 
ft was as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed tho 
crops, from which we were to obtain our sustenance. Without 


time I arrived, dhorgam-od, in go far a 3 unable to equip a force or detach¬ 
ment to move. The exertions of yourself and officers, from my arrival until 
my departure from Allahabad, could not have been surpassed, and it sur¬ 
prised me you were so soon able to regain possession of tiro resources of the 
place, and enable me to move Itenaud’s detachment on the 30th." This was 
written on the 22nd of August, ft may bs added, that, two mouths before, 
Neill had written in his journal that great c(lurls were made to get in 
supplies, and he had added, “Captain Davidson seems to bo a most energetic 
man.”— MS. Correspondence. 

* Colonel Neill reporter! that “followois of all kinds nro almost unpro¬ 
curable ; there are hut few punkahs and no tatties ; the men have, therefore, 
not the proper advantages of barrack accommodation for this hot season." It 
was discovered,too, that “ there, were butsixteeir dhoolies available (although 
a considerable number of these was u primary requisite for tho projected 
expedition), and all imperials for making others were wanting, as well ua 
workmen.” 
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ihe aid of the Natives we could do nolhing; and yet we wero 
doing our best to drive them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at Allahabad. 
Not a single European soldier had been sent to 
succour Kanhpur. But on the afternoon of that ' , ‘ ui¥al,a ‘. 
day a detachment was to start under Major llcnaud of the 
Midras Fusiliers. It consisted of four hundred European 
soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one hundred troopers of Irregular 
Cavalry, and two guns. Eenaud, a line soldier, with his heart, 
in his work, had received written instructions from Neill as 
to his course of action; and he had become the not unwilling 
recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retribution upon all 
suspected of guilty complicity in the foul designs of the enemy. 
But indiscriminate slaughter was no part of the commission. 
“ Attack and destroy,” wrote Neill, “ all places en route close to 
the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no others ; encourage 
the inhabitants to return, and instil confidence into all of the 
restoration of British authority.” Certain guilty villages were 
marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to he slaughtered. All Sipahis of mutinous regiments not 
giving a good account of themselves were to be hanged. The 
town of Fatlipur, which had revolted, was to bo attacked, and 
the Patlnin quarters destroyed, with all their inhabitants. “ All 
heads of insurgents, particularly at Fathpiir, to he haDgod. It' 
the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have his head cut 
off and stuck up on one of the pi'inoipal (Muhammadan) 
buildings of the town.”* And whilst Bcnaud’s column, with 
these terrible instructions, was to advance along the straight 
road to Kanhpur, Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, 
was to take a steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
eu-operate with Eenaud on his march, to anchor as near as 
possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to place the vessel 
at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue of the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, of his distressed garrison. 


* The significance of the=e instructions will be made moic apparent in a 
future chapter, wherc-in the blory of Eathpur will be told. 


*„* It should have been observed, ata previous page, with reference to the 
statement that “ those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in Slay 
and July were in full opeiatiun,” that, in addition to the Act of Slay 30 (aliendy 
recited), another was passed on June 6, extending the powers given in tho 
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former: ‘'By AH .Vo XIV of 18.", 7, passed on the tlth of June, prevision was 
made for the punishment of person-, cumiuted of exciting mutiny or sedition 
in the ,iimv, fin- offender was rendered liable to the piiuisliment of death and 
tlm finfeitiin; of all his property; mid persons guilty of harbouring such 
offenders wire nude liable to heavy pnuishiniut. Botvei' was also given to 
general com ts-niai tial to try all persons, whether nmenablo to the Ai tildes of 
War or not, charged with any offence punishable by this or the preceding 
Art; and tie; Supreme and Local ixueutivo governments am- nnlhorUed to 
issue (•onnnis'ions in any district, fur the trial by tingle riimuiKsioiiors, with¬ 
out the ntsistanco of law officers or nssc-sors, and with absululc mid final 
power of judgment and exeeutiou, of tiny crime imuinst the slide, or any 
‘heinous ort'enee' whatever; the term ‘heinous offence’ being declared to 
include every crime attended with gieat per-onel vudono •, nr committed with 
the intention of lunvaiding the d. signs of those who mu waging wtir against 
the State. '-— Desputdi of (locenmu'ul of India to (Jouilof Directors, December 
11, 18a7. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

KAXIIPUIt. 

Ox tliat notli of June—a day rendered inemor.ilile in the his¬ 
tory of the revolt T>v a great event to he licieafter , . 

" , , . o . l«o7. Jum. 

narrated--a new actor appeared on the scene at 
Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of high rank and high 
reputation arrived from Calcutta. His arrival would have been 
welcomed by all men. for good .soldiers weie sorely needed, 1 ut 
there was 0110 adverse ciieuinstance, -which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had como up by dak, with, 
ii special commission from Government to take command of 
Ike troops advancing to flic relief of Kankpiir and Lakhnao, 
thereby, in virtuo of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in 
whom all men had a steadfast faith.' Three clays before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he had written 
to the Governor-General, saying, £ - We are getting on well here, 
laying in grain and collecting carriage for brigadier Havelock’s 
Brigade.” There might seem to bo some taint of bitterness in 
these words. Hut Neill did not slacken in his exertions because 
t he brigade, which he had hoped himself to command, was to be 
commanded by another. Ho had learnt some days before that 
it would not devolve upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his comrades, if already destruction had not- descended upon 
them; but lie had pushed forward liis preparations for the 
advance with the utmost possible despatch, as though thero 
had been no one coming, after ho bad borne so long tlie burden 
and heat of the day, to gather up the fruits of his toil, and to 
snatch from him the glory which he coveted. But recognising 
the chances of tlie service, to which every soldier must submit, 
he neither complained nor repined, but waited for his own time, 
feeling sure that it would come. 

He was no common man who had now arrived to command 
the brigade. Colonel Hcmy Havelock was a H 
veteran officer of the Queen’s Army; but during 
his forty years of service lie bad done as much good Indian 

VOL, n. p 
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mul;, in 0.1111 p nml cantonment, as if lio hail Leon attached to 
one of the regiments of Ihe Company in the old days, when 
officers did not live on furlough. Tie had fought in Burundi 
ami in Afghanistan, and was familiar with ncai ly eveiy great 
military station lying between those two extreme points. Tie 
had tested the temper of Maratlm armies in Central India, and 
of the old Sikh battalions in the zenith of their warlike pride. 
He was eveiy inch a soldier. .Military glory was the passion 
of his life, But he was a man of the middle classes, without 
powerful iutirest or wealthy connexions, having only his own 
merit to recommend him; and he had liseu slowly from subal¬ 
tern to captain, from captain to field-oflieer, and now, at the age 
of sixty-two, he had never held an independent command; he 
had never been permitted to realise that gioafc dream of his 
youth, that gloat ambition of his manhood—fo head an aimy 
m the battle-field. For nearly half a century he had Leon 
sedulously studying his profession, reading every military 
memoir that lie could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning bis matured knowledge to account by contributing 
from the wealth of his own personal experiences to the military 
history of his country. In a thorough, artistic knowledge of 
the principles of European warfare, no solder in the country 
surpassed him. There was no disinclination anywhoro to 
acknowledge this; hut some thought that he was a theorist 
and a pedant, and doubted whether all Ids book-learning would 
profit him much amidst, the stern realities of active service. 

This mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engendered by 
the fact that Homy Havelock was what in the light language 
of the camp was called a “saint.” A man of strong- religious 
convictions, ho had married a daughter of the groat Baptist 
Apostle, Dr. iVfarshman of Srlvainpur, This alliance, which 
was one of unmixed happiness to him, was followed Ly his 
public acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great and 
enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in which his wife 
had been nurtured and reared. There was laughter and ridi- 
iculo from the profane, but, perhaps, little surprise anywhere; 
for Havelock had ever beeu a Clod-fearing, self-denying man ; 
somewhat rigid and austere; and having only Christian people 
to deal with, ho had not hesitated to teach them to be good 
men as well as good soldiers. Even in his first campaign, 
thirty years before tbe period to which this History relates, 
the company which he commanded was known as “ Havelock’s 
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wiints”—men who were never drunk anil always ready for 
service. But tho Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martini instincts. lie was thoroughly persuaded 
in his own mind that war was righteous and carnage beautiful. 
And ever as years went on, and Ids hair grew white, and his 
features sharpened, and his small spare iiguie lost the elasti¬ 
city, though never the ereetnehs of his prime, he cherished the 
same strong desire to command an army in tin- field. He has 
often liceu likened to one of the Huritau warriors of the Great 
Rebellion, and it has been said that “a more simple-minded, 
upright, God-fearing soldier w..s not among Cromwell's Iron¬ 
sides.” ■' 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops in India, when, 
in the cold weather of 1 tmO-57, he was selected by Sir James 
Outrain to command a division of the Army then embarking 
for Persia; and, with the permission of the Oommatider-in- 
Chief, he piocecded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining distincl ion 
was permitted to him, for the war speedily collapsed, and the 
sword was returned to the. scabbard. On the flth of April, 
when Havelock was mustering his division for church service, 
Outiam announced to him that a treaty of peace had liecu 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s providence 
working in our behalf, which that eventful year witnessed, this 
was pm Imps the most sigual. It was a merciful deliverance 
beyond the power of words fully to express. Havelock did not 
then know its full significance ; but in a little while ho acknow¬ 
ledged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of God in thus 
setting free so many European regiments. Quitting Mohainrah 
on the loth of May, he was at Bombay on the 29 th. It had 
been his first thought to rejoin the I-Iead-Quai tors of the Army 
by a landward march, hut, after consulting Lord Elpliinslono 
and his Military Secretary, it appeared to him that the journey 
was not practicable; so he took ship for Galle, hoping there to 
catch a steamer for Calcutta. Oif Kultura, in Ceylon, the 
vessel went aground at night, and was in in finite danger of 
going to pieces before assistance could come from shore. Mer¬ 
cifully delivered from the waves, he made his way to Galle, 
found a steamer there, which had been despatched for European 
tumps, and embarked for Madras. There he found than Sir 


UWmiVtrr lticii H>, <]Uotul by Mr. Montgomery Maitin. 
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Patrick Grant, the Coininauder-in-CIrief of that Presidency, had 
keen summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Fire Queen 
to convey him to the Hugh. 

It was of no small importance tkat Lord Canning skould 
receive tke advice and assistance of an experi- 

Uimt tlict encecl officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted 
with the character and the temper of the Native 
soldiery and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick 
Grant‘had keen Adjutant-General of the Army of the chief 
Presidency; he had seen hard service in the field; and he 
was held in esteem Loth as a good soldier and as a ripe military 
administrator. When, therefore, tidings of General Anson’s 
death reached Lord Canning,' he placed himself at once in 
eumnmnieation with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the Gth of June the Governor-General wrote to 
him, saying, “ My first impulse was to send for you to (ill tins 
place of acting Commander-in-Ohief, and every day’s deliberate 
consideration has confirmed it. 1 am satisfied that there is no 
man who can so well servo the Stato at this crisis as yourself, 
and I earnestly Leg you to conic to Calcutta as soon as yon can. 
Should this not reach you in time to allow of your corning by 
the next packet, perhaps a sailing vessel could be taken up, by 
which time would lie saved. But you will judge of this. I 
would have sent a steamer for you two days ago, but I have 
none bore but the Assay?, and she must go to Kangun for the 
29th as soon as she is coaled. The storm has not begun to clear 
yet, nor will it till Heidi falls.” So Grunt and Havelock, 
embarking together, steamed up tlie Bay to Calcutta, and 
arrived there on tbo 17th of June. It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that ho was accompanied by 
his son, then a subaltern of the 10th Foot, in whom already 
were discernible all tho instincts and capacities which combine 
to make a good soldier. 

* This was on the 3rd of June. The fiist intelligence came from Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawalpindi. Writing to England on the following day, Lord 
Canning said : “ It comes upon me as a sad and dispiriting blow in the midst 
of present troubles. But this L not a time to be depressed by any calamity, 
when every effort must be made io keep up the hearts of thorn around us. I 
assure jnu that they need it, though I run glad to say that the panic which 
had seized the Calcutta world wheu the last mail left is, in a measure, snp- 
pievsed. . . , 1 have telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta 
immediately to assume tho office of acting Commauder-iu-Chief.”— MS. Cut- 
respondetice. 
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Eor a man eager for military service on an extended field of 
action, no time could be more propitious. Welcome, indeed, to 
Lord Canning was the advent of so tiied and capable a soldier 
as Havelock; and Patrick Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employment. News 
had come that Eaiuiras had been saved; hut the fate of Alla¬ 
habad was still doubtful, and Kuuhpiir and Laklniao were girt 
around by deadly peril. If was the work of Government at this 
time, not only to push forward every available European soldier, 
but to take stops to turn those reinforcements to the best account 
by wise and skilful organisation. Havelock had already mapped 
out a plan of operations, the formation of a movable column, 
acting upwards from tlio Lower Provinces, being a part of it; 
and this column he was commissioned to command, with (he 
rank of Brigadier-General. Ho -was directed, “after quelling 
all disturbances at Allahabad, not to lose a moment in support¬ 
ing Sir Henry Lawrence at Lnlchnao and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Kauhpur,” and to “ take prompt measures for dispersing and 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents.” The sovereign 
importance of swift action was earnestly impressed upon him, 
and it -was added that the Coinmandor-in-C'hief, having “ entire 
confidence hi his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more definite in¬ 
structions, and left him to shape his movements according to 
the circumstances that might develop themselves.' T 

The ambitious hopes of a life were now on Ihe point of 
absolute fulfilment. He had an independent command; no one 
to control his movements in the field; no one to hamper his 
individual judgment. Hut with all his self-reliance, he rested, 
in his human weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “May God,” he said, “give me wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, aud to restore tranquillity in the 
disturbed districts.” There were some circumstances against 
him. It was the -worst season of the year for military opera¬ 
tions. The alternations of scorching heat and drenching rain, 
which are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, were 
trying in the extreme to the European soldier. His force was 
to consist of four regiments of Infantry, with Cavalry and 
Artillery. Two of'these regiments, the 64th and the 78th High¬ 
landers, had belonged to his old Persian division ; and this was 


* Marslinum’s Life of Havelock, 
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:l soiu'co of satisfaction to 1dm. 13ut lie was sorely diblres-sccl 
wlicn lie thought of the \\ ant of horse, tlie want of guns, and 
the want of gunners, and the certain scarcity of carriage which 
would perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to bo 
formed, owing to 1 lio heavy loss of Commissariat cattle which 
had been sustained by us during the disorders of that place. 
[Still, full of heart and hope, ho took his leave of tlio Govonior- 
Geucral and the Comiufimler-iu-L'Mef, and turned his hack 
on Calcutta, pi Decoding upwards by dale, ou the 2olh of 
June. 

And now, on tlio morning of the last day of the mouth, he was 
breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. Much had 
»■'&{{ **"■ these two fine soldiers to say to each other. Neill 
had to report wlmt had been recently done at 
Allahabad. ITis insti actions to Ticnaud and Spurg-in were 
brought under review, ami wore cordially approved Ly Havelock. 
Nothing could have been better than the arrangements which 
had been made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev¬ 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the instructions 
which had been issued. It was agreed that Iionaud should 
advance that evening, but that the steamer which was to carry 
Spur gin and his detachment should not steam out at once, as its 
progress would be more rapid than that of the marching column, 
whoso advance it was intended to cover. 

So Nona ml, loading the van of the relieving force, that 
Advance of aft' 0 , 1 ' long delay was sent on to save our im- 
iienimi'B perilled people at Kunhpur, pressed on, proud 

Column. 0 f liis commission, and eager to do the bidding 

of his chief. It was a grand movement in advance-—but, liko 
in any of our g-rand movements, the heart-breaking words “Too 


* These instructions, the substance of which is given in tlio preceding 
chapters (awl which were published verbatim in the Memoir of General 
Neill, iu the “Lives of Indian Ollh-ei-s”), were highly commended by Sir 
I'fttriek Gum I, who wrote: “Tour instructions to Itcimid and SpiU'gin are 
admirable, and provide for every possible proent circumstances us well as nil 
eventualities, and by them, and them only, Remand should have been guided. 
I hope jou were in lime to prevent tlio withdrawing Spurgin’s detachment 
from the steamer, and that tlio vessel 1ms proceeded up the river according to 
your original intention. Sending her was mi excellent measure, and L anti¬ 
cipate most favourable results from it, and she will be of incalculable value 
in collecting boats arid assisting in making the passage of ilie river after tlio 
work to be done at Kanhpiir is finished.”— MS. Correspondence. 
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Late” were written in characters of darkest night across it. 
On they marclied for three days, leaving everywhere behind 
thorn as they' went traces of the relributory power of the English 
in desolated villages and corpses dangling from the branches of 
trees/’ But on the 2nd or 3rd of July-I a Native spy. scut by 
Sir Henry Lawrence from Lakhnao, came into Kenand’s camp, 
and announced that nothing could now be done for the relief 
of Kfi.nh.pur. Wheeler had capiLulated, and all his people had 
been mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with different emo¬ 
tions by Neill and Havelock. Thu former was long unwilling 
to believe that Kfiuhpwr had fallen. lie looked upon the story 
as an invention of the enemy intended to arrest the forward 
movement of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought; for, although 
bo could not reproach himself lor the delay that had occurred 
in the despatch of reinforcements to Wheeler's help—delays, 
which had the full sanction of the highest military authority in 


* I shnulil bo unlnto to history if I not not rermd myMii-f tlwt tliuo 
ictrihuiory measures uuro distinguished by undue severity. ’William Hu-sell, 
among whose many high qualities a public a liter tnilhfulnu'.i is con¬ 
spicuous, records tlio following in his “ Diary in India “In the course of a 
conversation to-day, an offeer, who was attiieKd to Ito-nnad’s colninn when 
it moved out in lulvauco of Havelock's fmee, tolil n.e that the executions of 
Natives were indiscriminate to the hist degiee. ... in two days forly-iwo 
men wire handed ou tlio roadside, and a hatch of twilvo nan were executed 
because their fares were ‘turned liie wrung way’ wlieu thoy were mot oil the 
march. All the villages m his limit iuru burnt ivheu lie Jiultul. These 
‘severities ’ could not liavo been justified by the Kiiidijnir mae-ucie, because 
they took place buforu that diabolical net The officer in rjiuslioa remon- 
etrated with Kuuitnd, on. llie ground that, if he jiorsi-lcd in this course, ho 
would empty tlio villages, and renihr it impu.-sihlc to supply the army with 
provisions.” This is contirnnd h_v the account of the .-igns of retrimitian 
apparent to those who followed m tlio wake of lleiiauds m.tieh. [It was 
dillioulf in thoso days to iliaerimimite. I’uiund was not a cuiul man, and it 
is more than probable that ho liad het'er reasons for hia nrtioii than thoso 
suggested by iho officer “attached lo his column,” who certainly was not in lbs 
councils. It should not he forgotten that though tliu Kaulipiir atrocity had 
not then been perpetrated, tho stories of the cruelties to which our eountry- 
men had been subjicted at Munitli and Soldi, nud, to Jlt-naiul’g own know¬ 
ledge, at Alhihabad, bad lou.-ul to wliita heat the indignation of our coutllry- 
men. Them cun ho no doubt, mortover, hut that the enormous majority of 
the natives in the Bmib were aL tlmt time our enemies.—(i. 11. hi.] 
f Oil tho 3rd, Lieutenant Chalmers lode iuto Allahabad with tho news. 
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this country'—lie could not,, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of succouring our 
distressed people, and had turned the relieving force into an 
army of retribution. But Havelock had fid] faith in the dis¬ 
astrous story. Two spies canio into Allahabad. They spoke of 
what they had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. They amply confirmed the reports which had 
reached Ilenaud’s Camp, and had been sent in by him to Alla¬ 
habad. Taking these different views of the actual position of 
affairs in advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to he pursued. Havelock despatched orders to P'euaud 
to stand fast, lint Neill was eager for him to push forward, and 
telegraphed to flic Commander-in-Chief remonstrances against 
delay. Havelock argued that if Kanlipur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would lie released for action elsee here, and 
would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of tlio column from Allahabad, and utterly to over¬ 
whelm it. Hut Neill, still thinlciug the report a ruse of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if wo faltered 
at such a moment. Both were right in their several deductions 
Time proved that Havelock was right as to tlio facts. Kanhpiu 
had fallen, and the garrison had boon destroyed almost to a man. 
How it happened—bow for more than three weeks the little 
hand of heroic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of tlio enemy, and how at last treachery had 
accomplished what could not be done by honest fighting, is now 
to be told. It is the saddest chapter in the wholo history of tlio 
war—but, perhaps, the brightest. However feeble the recital, 
no Englishman can ever road it without the profoundest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant find written to him more Ilian once to urge him to ho 
cautious, and noL to strip Allahabad of troops or to send an inaullicicut force 
to Kanhpur. “ You talk of an early advance towards Kanlipur, and I shall ho 
right glncl that you made a move in that direction; but I pray you to hear in 
mind that Alhihubud is a jmint of the very greatest impoitancc, the perfect 
security of which ought, not to he neglected on any account.” And again, on 
the following day: “Par he it from me to hamper you in any way—your 
energy, decision, and activity are admirable; hut I must warn you to be 
cautious not to commit too small a force of Europeans towards Kanlipur. If 
Delili has fallen, as we believe it 1ms, tho fugitives horn it will all make for 
Kanhpiir and Ltddmao, and there will certainly be an immense gathering of 
fccmn of all sorts at those poiuts."— MS. Correspondence. 
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the country*—lie could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of succouring our 
distressed people, and had turned the relieving force into an 
army of retribution. But Havelock had full faith in the dis¬ 
astrous story. Two spies came into Allahabad. They spoke of 
what they bad seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. They amply confirmed the reports which had 
reached Ilenaud’s Camp, and had boon sent in by him to Alla¬ 
habad. Taking these different views of the actual position of 
affairs in advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to he pursued. Havelock despatched orders to T’euaud 
to stand fast. But Neill was eager for him to push forward, and 
telegraphed to flic. Commander-in-Chief remonstrances against 
delay. Havelock argued that if Kanhpur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be released for action elsewhere, and 
■would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of the column from Allahabad, and utterly to over¬ 
whelm it. But Neill, still thinking the report a ruse of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if wo faltered 
at such a moment. Both were right in their several deductions 
Timo proved that Havelock was right as to the facts. Karilipui 
had fallen, and the garrison had been destroyed almost to a man. 
How it happened—how for more than three weeks the little 
band of heroic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of the enemy, and how at last treachery had 
accomplished what could not be done by honest fighting, is now 
to be told. It is the saddest chapter in the wholo history of the 
war—hut, perhaps, the brightest. Howovor feeble the recital, 
no Englishman can ever read it without the profimndest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant hail written to him more than once to urge him to ho 
cautious, and not to strip Allahabad of troops or to send ail iiiautlioieut force 
to Kanhpur. “ You talk of an early advance towards Kanhpur, and I shall'bo 
right glad that you made a move in that direction; but I pray you to bear in 
mind that Allahabad is a poiut of tlic very greatest importance, tlio perfect 
security of which ought, not to be neglected on any account.” And again, on 
the following day : “Par bo it from me to hamper you in any way—your 
energy, decision, and activity arc admirable: hut I must warn you to be 
cautious not to commit too small a force or Europeans towards Kanhpur. If 
.Delhi has fallen, as we believe it has, tha fugitives from it will all make for 
. Kauhpdr and Lokhnao, and there will certainly be an immense gathering of 
; scum of all sortsat those points.”— MS. Correspondence. 
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Tlio city or town of EYnilquir had nothing in or about it fo 
make it famous in story. It, had. no venerable 
traditions, no ancient, historical remains, no arelii- 
lectnral attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Banaras or Agra. (Joimueicially it shone only as tlio city of 
llio workers-in-leatlier, It was a groat emporium for harness 
of all kinds, and for hoots and shoes alike of tlio Asiatic and 
the European iypes of civilisation. If not hotter, these 
ajticles wore cheaper than elsewhere, and few English officers 
passed through the place without supplying themselves with 
1oathor-ware. But life and motion wote never wanting to 
1 ho place, especially on the river-sido, where many stirring- 
signs of mercantile activity were over to he seen. The broad 
waters of the Ganges, near the great ghaut, floated vessels 
ol'all sizes and all shapes, from tlio stately \euotianed pinnace 
to the nulo open “ dinghy,” or wherry; and there clustering 
about, the landing-stops, busy with or idly watching the de¬ 
barkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, or waiting for 
lire feriy-hoats that crossed and re-crossed the Gauges, were to 
bo soon a motley assemblage of people of different nations and 
different callings and different costumes; whilst a continual 
Babol of many voices rose from tlio excited crowd. In the 
streets of the town itself llicrc was little to evoke remark. But, 
perhaps, among- its sixty thousand inhabitants tlicro may have 
boon, owing to its contiguity to tlio borders of Oudh, rather a 
greater strength than common of the “dangerous classes.” 

The station of Ktiulipur was a largo, straggling place, six or 
seven miles in extent. Tho British lines strotchcd . 

along tho southern hank ol the Ganges, which 
about midway hot ween tho two extremities of the cantonment, 
was spanned by a bridgo of boats, leading from a point opposite 
tho city to the Laklmao road on tlio other hank. There was 
nothing peculiar to Riinlipiir iu tho fact that, the private dwell¬ 
ing-houses and public offices of tho English woro scattered 
about iu tho most promiscuous manner, as though they had fallen 
from tlio skies or been projected by an earthquake. At tho 
north-westein extremity, lying between the road to BUM and 
the road to Bolili, woro the principal houses of tho civilians, 
the Treasury, tho Gaol, and tho Mission premises, Tlieso 
buildings lay beyond tho lincH of the military cantonment, in 
tho extreme north-western corner of which was the Magazine. 
In tho centre, between the ci ty and tho river, were the Cimroh, 
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tlio Assembly rooms, the Theatre, tlLC Telegraph office, ami other 
public edifices; whilst hi'iittcred about boro and lhore, without 
any apparent system, were l ho principal military buildings, 
European and Native; the Native lines lying ior l,ho most part 
in the roar towards the smith-eastern point of tlm cnntunnionl,. 
It was the essential condition of an English cantonment that it. 
should struggle, and there was not one more struggling 1 hau 
Kanhpiir. tint, on the whole, it was not a disagreeable, nor, 
indeed, an inconvenient place, although the distances Lo lie 
travelled were great and the heat of the summer months was 
excessive. Even to the dust, which, except during the rainy 
season, was prodigious, the residents became accustomed alter a 
litfclo whilo ; or, if they did not, they reconciled themselves to 
it, by thinking' that the station had many great social advan¬ 
tages, that it was well provided with means of amusement upon 
the most approved principles of western civilisation, and that 
“Europe goods” of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For during a long series of years Kaiilipui' had hcou one of 
the most important military stations in India. There were few 
officers either of the Q neon's or the Company’s Army who, 
during tlio period of their Eastern service, hail not, at some 
time or other, done duty in that vast cantonment. Hut the 
extension of our Empire towards the Afghan frontier liad 
greatly diminished its importance as a mililaiy position; and 
although the subsequent annexation of Ornlli had done some¬ 
thing to restore the faded pretentious of the Kfiiihpiir division, 
the station itself only suffered further decline. It was slill the 
Head Quarters of the Division, and tlm commanding General 
resided there with the Division tStaff. Hut there wore no longer 
European Hcgimcnts, or oven an European iiegimoul, in its 
barracks. A groat strength of Native soldiery garrisoned tlm 
place, with some sixty European Artillerymon, and afterwards 
sixty men of ller Majesty’s 84th Dogiiuout and a few Madras 
Eusiliors, whom Tucker and Pousonby had sent, on from 
BauarasA The 1st, the 63rd, and the 56th Sipahi itogiinonts 


* A)it<\ p. t!55, Mowbray Thornton says that “ Iho I'lutopoiin force consist t'il 
of the officers alliichc-d Lo tlio SijuLlii regiments; sixty men of the HUli ttegi- 
menl; seventy-four men of tho third, who worn invalided; sixly-flvo men of 
the Madias Tfusiliers, and fifty-nine mon of tlio Company's Artillery—about 
Ihlee hundred combatants in all.” Mr. Hhorcr, in his official invrr.itivo, com¬ 
putes the ius ulids of the !>2ud at thirty. 
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of Infantry wcro there, and tho 2nd Jtegiment of Sipalii 
Cavalry—in all, about three tlimisand men. And it was com - 
puLod tha/l (,lio aggiogato population of tho Cantonment, with 
its vast assemblage of camp-followers, was nearly equal to that 
of tho Town. 

The Kanhpiir Division was then commanded by General Sir 
Hugh Wheel or. He was an old and a distin¬ 
guished officer of the Company’s Army. ITo had wuS? 
seen much good service in Afghanistan and in the 
Punjab, and had won his spurs under Gough in the second Sikh 
War, in command of a division of his army. No man know the 
Hipahis better, and no man was more respected by thorn. But 
lio bad known them a little too long. Looking back through 
more than half-a-century of good service, lio could remember 
bow they fought, in tho good old days of Lako and Oohtorlony. 
There was nothing, indeed, to bo said against liim except that 
lie boro the burden of mme than seventy years. Ho bore it 
lightly, succumbing little to tho pressure. Still it was there; 
and it was a necessity that lie should have lost beneath it some 
measure at least of tho vigour and energy of his prime, lie. was 
of short stature and of light weight ; and to tho last lie was a 
good and active horseman. Accompanied by his daughters, he 
often went out. in pursuit of a jackal, wifli a few imported 
hounds, which he lcopt for tho purpose;' and there was still 
enough of the lire of the sportsman in the ashes of tho veteran 
to stiller Him, in the crisp air of the early morning, to onjoy the 
excitement of the elm.se. * 

lint General Wheeler, though far advanced in years, had lost 
none of tho clearness of his mental vision. He had not become 
blind to tlio failings of the Sipalii; ho had not oucaaod himself 
in that hard incredulity which forbade many to believe it pos¬ 
sible that tho Native soldier could ever be “ untrue to his salt.” 
Ever since the first symptoms of disquietude at Jiarrnekpur and 
Hcrliampfir had been manifested, lie had watched narrowly the 
Hipalii regiments under his immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among flmm.f And when news 


* Sea Mowbray Tliomwm’s narrative. The blood which mu in tho veins of 
Wheeler's children was not that of tho puro European race. 

f “lie had proved himself on so many uceitsions so fertile in resources, so 
ready to overcome diilinultien, so prompt, nclivo, and cneigetio, that he was 
thought the man of all others most competent to deal with an insurieetlou of 
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,. ;lm0 0 f the revolt of the Native li’egimenls at Mfrath and at 
j lohli, lie saw clearly LhaL it, would demand tlio exercise of all 
his influence to prevent a similar explosion at K.'uilipur. Then 
ho hunenfod that hard necessity had stripped tlio station of 
Em 01 lean troops, in ordor that Omlh and other newly-acquired 
territories might he defended. Annexation was doing its work. 
Wo had extended our Empire without increasing our Army; 
and so it happened that many of tlio most important stations 
between the now and tho old capital of India were,, saving a 
low English gunners, utterly without European troops. It 
would he difficult to conceive any position more dispiriting 
than Wheeler's in that fatal month of May. Lakhnao lmd got, 
the regiment, which might otherwise have boon stationed at 
Kanhpur ; and not only was tho latter negatively, but positively, 
weakened by tlio arrangement, for nil the human impedimenta, 
the women, the children, and tho invalids of tho 32nd Queen’s, 
had boon left at that place. And thoro wore many hesidoH 
these. Kanhpur abounded in excellent house accommodation, 
as well as in public buildings of all kinds ; and not merely the 
wives and children of our civil and military functionaries, high 
and low, hut tlio families also of European or Eurasian mer¬ 
chants and traders wove gathered there in largo numbers, and 
tho grievous responsibility of protecting all those helpless ones 
thou fell upon the aged General. ILia lialf-a-coutury of service 
had brought him no such work as this. 

There was much then going on in tho Linos of which, 
doubtless, the General kuow nothing; but now 
solitary! 11 * fl,K l then, ns the month of May advanced, un¬ 
pleasant revelations were made to him through 
his officers. It did not appear that tho Sipahis were dis¬ 
affected or oven discontented, but, as in other places of which 
1 have spoken, a great four was sutiling down upon our Native 
soldiery. Tho must extravagant stories wero current among 
them. Tho Hindu and Muhammadan troops on a given 


tliis character—most tilled to unravel llie well of mystery in which its origin 
was llicn clouded, and to open the minds of the Sipahis io the insensate folly 
of their proceedings. And if this had been a mere military outbreak, as some 
have imagined; if tho dispossessed princes and people of the land, hirmerH, 
villagers, ryots, had not made common cause with the Sipahis, there is ovory 
reason to believe that but n portion of tho Forea would have revolted .”—Mod 
Pamphlet. 
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day were to bo assembled upon ail undermined parade-ground, 
and the whole of them blown into the air. This and other 
fables equally monstrous were freely circulated among the 
fcSipahis and readily believed. Nothing could bo more alarming 
io one well acquainted with the chaiacter of the Native soldier 
than the free acceptance of stories of this kind, which showed 
that tho old bonds of confidence were utterly broken; and Sir 
lluglx Wheeler, therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one 
which it would bo most difficult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. Per some days after the news from 
Mirath and Doldi bad readied Kanlipur, lie bad hope that tho 
public mind might be reassured; but this soon passed away. 
It was plain to him, as time wore on, that tho excitement rather 
increased than diminished. And the peril which stared him in 
1 lie face was not merely the peril of mutinous soldiery ; he was 
threatened also by an insurgent population, which might have 
overwhelmed him. And it seemed to him in this emergency 
that tho best means ot defending tlie lives of the Christian 
communities and maintaining, though only on a narrow space, 
the authority of tho Christian Government, until succours 
should arrive to enable him to act on tho offensive, was by 
throwing up some defensive works, within which the .English 
might gather themselves together, and with tho aid of their 
guns keep the enemy at a distance. Iloyond this thore was 
nothing ilmt he could do; and it was not easy to detenuino 
how oven this little was to bo done. 


Of all tho defensible points in tlie Cantonment, it was hold, 
in the first instance, that the Magazine in tho 
north-western corner of the military lines was 1 liC ]2&nco 11 oi 
flint best adapted, in tho exigency which bad 
arisen, for a defensive position. It almost lesled on tho river, 
and it was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. But 
instead of this, Sir Hugh Wheeler selected a spot about six 
miles lower down to tlio south-east, at some distance from 


tho liver, and not far from tho iSipahis’ huts. There were 
quarters of some kind for our pooplc within two long hospital 
barracks (ouo wholly of masonry, the other wifh a thatched 
roof)—single-storied buildings with verandahs running round 
ihom, and with tlie usual outhouses attached. This spot he 
began to intrench, to fortify with artillery, and to provision 
with supplies of different kinds. Orders went forth to the Com¬ 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the managers 
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of tlio regimental mosses, who freely sent in their stores of Leer 
and wine, hermetically - sealed dainties, and other creature- 
comfort.s that might serve to mitigate the evils of tlu) brief 
detention which was believed to bo the worst that could befall 
us. But the aggregate amount of food was lamentably ill- 
proportioned to tiro exigencies of the occasion. Thu Native 
contractors failed, as they often do fail at such times, ami the 
stores which they sent in fell short of the figures in tins paper- 
indents. All else was of the same kind-—weak, scanty, mid 
insufficient. As to the so-called fortilicaiions, they were so 
pnltiy that nn Knglish subaltern could have liddon over them 
on a cast-horse from the Company’s Stud. Tho earthworks 
were little more than lour feet high, and were not even bullet¬ 
proof at fhoere-1. The apertures for the artillery oxposod both 
our guns and our gunners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings 
might liiul cover on all sides. Not, however, from ignorance 
or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The last weeks of 
the dry season were upon us, and the earth was so hard that it, 
was difficult to dig it, and so friable when dug that the neces¬ 
sary cohesion was almost unattainable. 

it liaH often been said that Wheeler ought, to have chosen the 
Magazine as the centre of his linos of defence, and Hint all tho 
subsequent evil arose from the absence of this obvious pre¬ 
caution. The considerations which suggested themsolves to 
tho military critics were not absent from his own mind. But. 
thore was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. Tho 
first step towards tho occupation of tho Magazine would have 
been the withdrawal of the Sipalii guard ; and to luivo attempted 
this would certainly have given the signal for an immediate 
rising. With the small European force at his disposal it would 
have boon manifestly unwise to provoke a collision. If tho 
first blow were to bo struck by our own people, it would, lie 
believed, have immediate results of a far more disastrous 
character than those which wero likely to wise from a spon¬ 
taneous revolt against British authority, detached from those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might have been 
engendered by a first offensive movement on our part. It must 
ho admitted that the spot soloctcd for our refuge was, indeed, 
hut a miserable place for the protection of a largo body of 
Ulvristian people against tho thousands and tons of thousands 
Hint might surge up to destroy them. But it was not believed, 
at that time, that Wheeler and his followers would lie culled 
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upon to face more than the passing danger of a rising of the 
“ badniuslies ” of the city anti the bazaars. All the information 
that reached him confirmed Lhe belief that if the regiments 
should mutiny they would march olT at once to Dohli. And he 
was in almost daily expectation of lining recruited from below 
by reinforcements sent upwards from Calcutta. All that was 
needed, if thou appeared to the Cloncral and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little space, during the confusion that 
would arise on the first outbreak of the military revolt, when, 
doubtless, there would be plunder and devastation. It was foil, 
that the Wipahis had at that time no craving after European 
blood, and that thoir departure would enable IVhoeler and his 
Europeans to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people with him.' 1 

Whilst those precautions were boing taken, the General sent 
an oxpress to Laklniao requesting Sir Henry 
Lawrence to lend him for a while a company or 
two of the 32nd Itogiinent, as ho had reason to 
o.xpeot an immediate rising at K.inbpiir.f Little could Lawrence 


* However sound these reasons may huvo been, it is not to be questioned 
that the selection was a great misfortuno. The Magazine position is thus 
(leserilioil by Gcrneml Neill, after visiting the place, on his first arrival nt 
Kdnhpur : "It, i-, a walled dei'enre, walled enclosure, proof against musketry, 
covering an areui of three acres—ample room in it for all the garrison — close ti 
tint hank of the river; the houses close to it are all defensible, and they, with 
ilia Magazine, could have hem hold against any Native force, ns having the 
largo and [obscure] gnus, witli abundance of ammimilion, neither the Nitiut 
nor llm Natives would huvo come near them. They could have moved out 
and attacked I hem with the guns, and would have not only saved themselves 
but tho city, to say nothing of a largo arsenal and many thousand stand of 
arms, artillery tents, harness, &o,, &o. General Wheeler ought to have gone 
there at once; no one could havo prevented him; they might have saved 
everything they hud almost, if they had. There is something awful in tho 
number of oalustiophos, which could havo been avoided by a common degree 
of calllion."— Ml S'. Correspondence. It was not, however, want of oaulion, hut 
perhaps over-caution, that caused Wheeler not to resort to lire Magazine 
buildings, The distance hetweon tho Lines and tho Magazine is to be taken 
into account; and some military authorities may differ from Neill’s opinion, 
that no one could huvo prevented Wheeler from betaking himself, with his 
women, children, and invalids to llio Magazine. 

•|' It should 1 io observed that Dakhnao wan within the Kiinhpifo Division 
of the Army, and therefore, in the normal slide of affairs, Wheeler might 
lmvo miulo any disposition of the troops under his command that seemed fit 
to him. Ilut when the crisis nro-e. Sir Henry Lawrence bud telegraphed to 
tho Governor General for “plenary military authority in Oudh,” and Lord 
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spare a single man from the troublous capital of Ourth; hut, 
those were days when (Jhiistisn gentlomori rose (o nohle heights 
of generosity and self-sacrifice; and Henry Lawrence, who at 
any time, would have divided his cloak with another, or 
snatched the helmet with the last drop of walor from his own 
lips, was not one to hesitate when such a demand was made upon 
him. lie sent all that ho could send—eighty-four men of the 
;l2ml, Queen’s—packed closely in such wheeled carriages as 
could he mustered. lie sent, also two detachments of the Oudh 
Horse to lcoop open the road between Kanlxpiir and Agra, and 
render such other assistance as Irregular Horse well commanded 
can render, if only they ho true to their loadors, A party of 
Oudh Artillery accompanied them with two field guns, under 
Lieutenant Ashe- a young officer of raro prom iso, which was 
soon to ripen into heroic performance.'' 

With these detachments went Captain Hloteher IJayes, 

, , ,, Military Secretary to Sir Henry Lawieneo—a 

man ot great capacity and groat courage; m the 
prime of his life and the height, of his daring, lie had 
graduated in one of our groat English universities, and was 
an erudite scholar and an accomplished gentleman. He 
was now sent to Kanhptir to ascertain the real state of 
affairs tlioro for the information of his Chief. So ho mounted 
his horse and started with the Cavalry, giving up his carriage, 
in which he had at first, intended to travel, to a party of Euro¬ 
pean soldiers“ For,” ho wrote, “ as they represented three 
hundred rounds of hailed ammunition ready at any moment for 
anybody, I thought that they wore of lar more importance than 
any number of military secretaries.” All through (lie, day, from 
(lawn till some hours after sunset, they toiled on, suffering 
severely from (ho intense heat and the parching thirst. But 
they reached Kiiulipur without disaster; and in a lil.tlo whilo 
ITaycs had taken in tko situation and had Hung liimsolf into the 


Cunning liort gladly given him the powers ho lirul sought (vol, j. p, (JUS), 
writing to Wheeler at tho same time ukindly explanation of lliu eiiounwLauooa 
which hart iceoucilcd thu General to tlio change. 

* The numiier of Euinpenns soul by Sir Henry Lawrence) tn Ivauhpiir has 
been vaiiously stated. lbs Military Scerctury, in' a letter to Mr, Hdmomdcmn, 
sots it down at fifty men and two officer-). The Cavalry dotaohmimlH wore 
sent on by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and the officers wcic inurilorod; hut Ashe and 
the guns remained, or returned, to take good part in hie delVneo. 
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work that lny before him, as if he had Loon 011c of the garrison 
himself. 

And when the English authority at Kiinhpur appealed to 
IToury Lawrence for assistance, as though by 
some strange fatality it wore doomed that aid rlu ' N,uw st, ‘ l1 ’ - 
should he sought, in the crisis which had arisen, from the two 
extremes of humanity, an appeal was made to our neighbour, 
the Rajah of TSitluir. 

Dundti Pant, Nauti Sahib, after the -visit to LakTmao, recorded 
in my first volume , 1 had returned to his home at Pithuv. ITe 
had, doubtless, clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudli capi¬ 
tal—nay, throughout the whole province. Ho know well that 
there was a great excitement—it might bo of danger, it might 
be of fear—alive among the Sipiiliis all over Upper India. Ho 
felt that ho hated the English, and that his time had come. 
Put all that was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mani- 
ihsi was as a soalod hook to the English. Of ecrarso the whole 
story of tho disappointment was on record. Had it not gone 
from (lalentta to London—from London hack to Calcutta ; and 
from Calcutta again to Kiinhpur? And did it not cover many 
sheets of foolscap ? Military men might know little of the story 
which has been told in this book,f and to civilians a rejected 
memorial was so common a thing, that even to the best-informed 
of them there could have appeared to ho no earthly reason why 
Ihiuclu Pant should not accept his position quietly, submissively, 
resignedly, after tho fashion of his kind, and to he ever after 
loyal to the ({overnment that had rejected bis claims. So when 
danger throalonod thorn, it appeared io tho authorities at 
Kiinhpur that assistance might ho obtained from tho Nana 
Sahib. For although Lord Dalhousio anil tho Company had 
refused to increase h is store, he had abundance of money and all 
that money could purchase, including horses and elephants and 
a large body of retainers—almost, indeed, a little army of his 
own. lie had been in friendly intercourse with our oflioers up 
to this very time, and no one doubted that as lie had the power, 
so also he had tho will to bo of substantial use to us in tho hour 
of our trouble. It was one of those strange revenges, with 
which the stream of time is lgdon. The “arbiter of others’ fate” 


VO|„ J|. 


* Ante, uil. i. pji. t22- t. 
t Ante, voJ. i. p. 71, ei tjrq. 
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Ji;i (1 .suddenly boo.nne “a, suppliant lor 1 1is own;” ami l.lio 
i-epresoritatives ol the British (jtovcrnincnL were suing to ouo 
recontlj' ;i suitin' cast in our own high political courts. Tho 
madness of' this was scon sit Lakhnao; but it was not soon at 
Kanhpiir. So tho alliance of tlic Na.ua Sahib was sought as an 
clement, of strength in our hour of trouble.'• 

It was in this wise: To secure tho safely of Ihc (iovormuont 
treasure was necessarily at such a tilin' one of the main objects 
of both the military am’l the civil authorities. If it could he 
lodged within the inircncluncnls it would he out of the grasp 
of the soldiery, who, as our officers well knew, on tho first open 
iinulife,station of revolt, would assuredly make for tho Treasury 
and gorgo themselves with the spoil. But when thoro was 
mention made of an intention to remove tho coin, tho iSipahis, 
hy whom it, was guarded, were outwardly all loyalty and devo¬ 
tion, and declared that it was safe in their hands. The reuse,n 
of this was manifest; and Wheeler, anxious above all things not 
to precipitate a collision, shrunk from insisting upon a measure 
which would iu all probability have been violently resisted. 
To counteract; any danger from this source, it, was considered a 
good stroke of policy to avail ourselves of tho assistance of a 
party of the armed followers id' tho Nana tiuhib, who had hoon 
in frequent intercourse with Mr. Ilillersdon, tho Collector, und 
who hud smilingly assured that, officer of his sympathy and 
friendship. The Treasury stood at a little distance from tho 
Bithur mad, some miles away from tho military lines ; and very 
soon some two hundred of the retainers of the Nani!, with a, 
couple of guns, wore posted at Nawaliguuj, which commanded 
both the Treasury and the Magazine.')" 


* Mr. Marlin dubbins states tint, tlio (ieiicral was distinctly warned nut 
to trust lliu Niliid fv.'dub. “ Kir II. Lawrence,” lui says, “ coueurrud in my 
suspicions, iuhI by bis authority I addressed Sir Hugh Wheeler, cautioning 
ilim against the Kami, aud stilting Sir Ile.iny'tJ belief that ho was nut to ho 
depended upon .”—Mutinies in Ouuh , p. 112. t 

f Some time afterwards, Tdiitia Tupf pave tho following rieemnit of Mr. 
Hiller,silon’s negotiations with the Nmni, Siiliih. I give it, ns the Native ver¬ 
sion of the transaction :—“In the mouth of May, J857, the (lellooior of 
Kdub pur seat a note of tho following purport to tho Nfin.'i, Kahili at UUlniiy 
viz., that he begged liiai (tlio Naim) to fbnvaid Ilia wi/o and children to Kng- 
lmni. Tlio Kami consented to do so, and four days afterwards tho Collector 
wrote to him to bring las troops and guns with him from llilblir to Kanlinur 
I went with the Nana and about ono hundred Siptihis mid three limulled 
niatehlock-mcu anil two guns to tlio Collector’s house at Kiiulipur. The Out- 
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This was on tho 22 ih 1 of May. On tho preceding day tlio 
reinforcements from Laklinao hud arrived; and a i„> i'i :ao „r 
about fclio same time, on the suggestion of the Refuse. 
Goneral, the women and children and non-comba- M ‘ iy23- 


tants hnd betaken themselves to tlic place of refuge within the 
improvised iiitreuchinonts. There was tlien a seeno of frightful 
confusion, which one, who had just ai rived from Lakhnao, thus 


graphically described, “Tho General,” wrote Flolclier llayos 
in a private letter to Secretary Ednionstonc, “ was delighted 


to hear of tho arrival of tho Europeans, and soon from all sides, 
I heard of reports of all sorts and kinds which people kept 


bringing to tho General until nearly one A.M., on the 22nd, when 
wo rolired to rest. At six a.m. I went out to have a look at the 


various placos, and since I have boon in India never witnessed 
so flightfnl a scene of confusion, fright, and bad arrangement, 
as the European barracks presented. Four guns wero in posi¬ 
tion loaded, with European artillerymen in night-caps and 
wide-awakes and side-arms on, hanging to the guns in groups— 
looking like melodramatic buccaneers. People of all kinds, of 
ovory colour, sect, and profession, wero crowding into the 
barracks. Whilst 1 was there, buggies, palki- nf lly22 _.,,j 
ghavrocs, vehicles of all sorts, drove up and dis¬ 
charged cargoes of writers, tradesmen, and a miscellaneous mob 
of every complexion, from whito to tawny—all in terror of tlio 
imaginary foo ; ladies sitting down at the rough mess-tables in 
tho barracks, women suckling infants, ayahs and children in all 
directions, and—officers too ! In short, as I have written to Sir 
Henry, I saw quite onough to convince mo that if any iusurreo- 
tion took or takes place, we shall have no one to thank but 
ourselves, because wo have now shown to tho Natives how very 
easily we can becomo frightened, and when frightened uttoi ly 
helpless. During that day (tho 22ud) tho shops in all tho 
bazaars wero shut, four or five times, and all day tho General 
was worried to death by peoplo running up to roport impro- 


lector was llicn in tlio infronrlimouts, and nut in liis house. Ho scut us wold 
to remain, and wo slopped at liis house during- the night. Tho Collector cuiuo 
in tlio morning and told tlio Niiusi to occupy his own house, which was in 
Klin h pul'. Wo accordingly did so. Wc remained there four days,.and tho 
gentleman said it was fortunate we had t-omo to his aid, as the Sipithia had 
becomo disobedient; and that ho would apply to tho General in our behalf. 
Ho did so, mid tho General wrote to Agio, whence a reply camo that arrange¬ 
ments would bo made for tho pay of our men.”— MS. Iiemnls. 

Q 2 
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balile stories, which in ten minutes more were coni radio ted by 
others still more monstrous. All yesterday (23rcl) the sumo 
thing went on; ancl I wish that you could see Lhe European 
barracks and tho chapol close to it—and lhoir occupants. 1 
believe that if anything will keep tho Eipiihis quiet, it will bo, 
next to Providence, the groat respect which they all have for 
General Wlrcoler, and for him alono. IIo has all his doors and 
windows upon all night, and has novel 1 thought of moving or of 
allowing his family to move. Brigadier Jack, Paikcr, tho can¬ 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, tho Judge Advocato-Gonoral, 
are, T believe, tho only people who sloop in lhoir houses.” * 

Tho chief source of iinmodialo danger at this time was the. 

temper of tho 2nd Cavalry. Tho piano in tho Army 
l '.'m! , u, 1 nji!v? List assigned to this regiment had, for some time, 
been a blank. It was tho number of the regiment 
which had disgraced itsolf at Parw iindnrah, and had boon igno- 
minionsly disbanded; and it was not until 1850, that tlio number 
had boon restored to tho List of tho Bengal Army.f That tho 
troopers wore ripe for revolt was certain, for already they wero 
quietly making arrangements to send away their families and 
their property, and soon they had nothing in their huts hut their 
drinking-vessels. They stood, as it wore, with lhoir loins girt 
about for action, and ’Wheeler had more than ouco credible in¬ 
formation that they were about immediately to strike. It was 
boliovod that, differing from tho infantry regiments at Kanhpiir, 
these cavalry Hipahis included in their programme the murder of 
their officers. There wore many Muhammadans in tho corps, and 
Muhammadan feoliugwas then strong in tho place. There lmd 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which tho Musalnuiu 
fciipahis had taken a forward part, for tho full discussion of the 
crisis. And it was thought, as had before boon thought,, in 
other places, that the festival of the in, on the 24th of May, 
would prove tho appointed day for a great Muhammadan demon¬ 
stration. But it passed ovor as quietly as any oilier day. There 
was tho usual in torch an go of courtesies and ooniplimonts, as in 
quiet times, between tho two races; and on one side, at least, 


* 51S CoiTObitumlenco. 

t Another regiment (the lllli Light Cuudryi lmd been raised in the plneo 
of tho 2nd; and the oilicors or the hitler lmd been transferred to it bodily. 
Only one lumper of ilia 2nd lmd boon ro-eulMed—the Ilawnidar-Majm 1 , 
I!toward Singh, of whom moio horeiil’tor. The lltlr was renumbered tho 2nd, 
fur its gallantry nt Mitltiiir. 
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then) was much scdf-eongratulation that the anniversary was 
well over. 

Hut till this time, as tho arrangements were proceeding apace 
for the security of our place of refuge, tho general 
fooling of mistrust wu-> fixing itsell' in tho hearts 
of tho soldiery. Tho principle of “ l.rusling all in 
till or not at all” was in tlioso days tho only one to ho worked 
out in action willi any prospect of success. There was strength 
in striking tho first blow with a heavy mailed hand. There 
was stiength also in perfect quictudo anil composure. But iu 
any middle course there was weakness; and whether in doing 
or in suffering, “ to ho weak is to lie miserable.” When, there¬ 
fore, Wheeler began to throw up defences which could not 
defend him, and to betray his mistrust of tho Hipahis, without 
having it in his power effectually to ancst the danger, of which 
such action indicated the dread, there was nothing hut misery 
before him. Indeed, when our people wero seen wildly leaving 
their homes and seeking safety either within our so-called 
intrenchments or in some strongly-built edifices in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and tho Sipahis beheld the English artillerymen 
placing guns in position, tlio end was certain, and tho beginning 
of tho end had come. Some logaidod the movement as an in¬ 
dication of fear; some looked upon it as a menace. All regarded 
it as a proof of mistrust. Confidence was at an end; there was 
a deadly breach between the ofiieer and tho soldier. 

But, during that, last week of May, whatever plots and perils 
might have been fermenting beneath the surface, 
outwardly everything was calm and reassuring. 

And tho brave old (tenoral began to think that the worst was 
over, and that ho would soon bo able to assist j j 
Lawrence at Lakhnao. On the 1st of June, he 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying, “I have this day sent eighty 
transport-tram bullocks in relays at four stages for tho purpose 
of bringing up Europeans from Allahabad; and in a few a, 
very few days, I shall consider luiuhpur safe—nay, that 1 may 
aid Lakhnao, if need ho.” Aud ho added, “I have left my 
house and am residing day and night in my tent, pitched within 
our intrenched position, and I purpose continuing to do so until 
tranquillity is restored. The beat is dreadful. I think that 
tho fever has abated; but the oxoitomont and distrust are such 
that every act, liowover simple or honestly intended, is open to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. My difficulties have 
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been as mucli from the necessity of making others act with 
circumspection and prudence as from any disaffection on lhe 
part of the troops. In their present slate, a single injudicious 
stop might sot lire whole in a Lla/.o. It is my good fuituuo in 
tlio present crisis, that I am well known to tho whole Native 
Army as ono who, allhough strict, has over boon just and con¬ 
siderate to them to the best of liis ability, and that in a service 
of fifty-two years I have ever respected thoir rights and their 
prejudices. I'ardon, my Lord, this apparent egotism, i state 
tho fact solely as accounting for my success in preserving tran¬ 
quillity at a place lilco Kaiihpiiv. Indeed, tho men themselves 
have said that my name amongst them had alone been the cause 
of their not following the example so excitingly set thorn.” 

And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of reciprocating 
lienry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity was not 
j.tt'o!iuu>. so much empty talk. Part of the detachment ui 
the 8J. Ill, which had been sent from Damiras,f was 
now passed on to Lakluiao. And as they crossed tho lliidgo of 
Boats and set their laces towards the Oudh capital, there was 
inward laughter and solf-oungralulution under many a dusky 
skin at the thought of what, tho English were doing, ll was 
hard to say, in that conjuncture, at wliul, particular point. 
European manhood was most needed, but iL is certain that, in 
that intrenched position at Kanhpiir it was weary work for 
those who kept watch and ward, day and night, with loaded 
guns, behind Lhe low mud walls wo had raised for our defence, f 

“ its. (Jorruspom leneo, 

f Seo mile, page J.')5. They appear to lime n uchi it Kunhpur oh tin* 11 iglit 
of the 2l)lh, or itioi'iiing of tin; 27ill of May. Tin y worn Scut to biikhnuo ou 
the 3 nl of Juno.—See Wheeler's telegram to fhm inmcnl. “Kir II. J.uwioucu 
having expressed home uneasiness, 1 have just sent, him by post carriages, out 
of my small fmcc, two ollieev.-i and fifty men of l£er Majealy’s 8ilh Kool, 
Conveyance for more not available, Tina leaves mo weak, Inil 1 ti ml to 
holding my own until more Europeans arrive,” 

% “ Last night I went the rounds of our positions with the Ueiiouil. The 
battery is divided in half, and placed cast and nest, commanding tho princi¬ 
pal approaches; wo came upon one hall' butteiy without any challenge or the 
lo.isl exhibition of nm alarm on tho part of Has gunman, f walked up and 
put my hand on one of tho guns, amt could have spikid alt (Ineo with tho 
greatest iu=e. . . . Woiiio litilu tuuo afloiwauls lhe ollirci in e.hargu was iomul 
asleep, and was immediately put umkn arrest. , . . Dempster, the Adjutant, 
of the Artillery, was so worn out with watching at night mid performing oilier 
duties, that, seeing ho was so done up and could not look alter both buituries, 
I said I would take one, and accordingly remnim d in charge till duybicnk,’’—- 
Fletcher Iluyes to Henry I,turn cnee. May ‘ili, At; s'. 
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Anil hitler was the grief, a few days later, tliat a single wliito 
soldier liacl been suffered to leave Kdnliprir. 

For when the month of June came in, the revolt of the Native 
Brigade was merely a question of time—a question 
of precedence. It was to he; hut it was not quite " ro,l j l l 1 "* uf H, ° 
settled how it was to ho—liow it was to begin. 

There was not that perfect accord Between the regiments out of 
which simultaneous action could arise. Some wore eager to 
strike at once; some counselled delay/ Tho Cavalry troopers, 
always the most excitable ami impetuous, were ready for the 
affray before their more slowly-moving comrades of tho Infun try. 
But everywhere in tho Lines and in the Bazaars tho plot was 
working - . Ami the plotters were not only in tho Lines and the 
Bazaars. Out at Nawtibgunj, where the retainers of the Bitluir 
h'njali were posted, and where the Iit'ijuh himself had fixed his 
quarters for a little while to do the bidding of his friends tho 
Faringln's, were tho germs of a cruel conspiiaey. To Diindii 
Pant anil to the ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan, who Sur¬ 
rounded him, there could ho no moro grateful tidings than those 
which came from the Sipahis’ quarters; and as they looked at 
the Treasury, tho Magazine, and the Gaol, which lay so tempt¬ 
ingly at hand, it seemed to them that tho woik was easy. Some 
of these retainers were in communication with tho men of tho 
2nd Cavalry; and it is staled that arrangements wore soon 
made for an interview between one of the Cavalry mibuhdars, 
an active agent of sedition, and the Nana Sahib y/bisn>-n 
of Bithur. It is not easy to extract from tho mass '** ‘ s ' 
of Native evidence—often second-hand reports derived from in¬ 
ti-,rested or prejudiced sources—the true history of all tiro socrol; 
meetings which have been described, and to feel in such a case 
the eonfitlonco which should never he absent from historical 
assertion. f J But it is stated that during tho first days of Juno 

+ 11 The chief obstacle to a vise and iiisuiT. ction of tho Sipiihis is, Unit they 
mo undecided ns In who should commence it. They have been wrangling, 
liman" themselves for some days. An attempt was made by a Native otticor 
to muko Iho Cftvnliy seize tlioiv arms anil turn out. lie made a tuunpeicr 
tiil.e his trumpet mid commoueo with llio signal, hut tho trumpet was seized 
mid snatched away by nnolhor Native oilicor. Lust night there was an alarm, 
imil (he gunnel's Moo'd to their guns, hut everything paused over quiully.”— 
The Smile to the Some. Mat) 20, 

t The depositions tikim down by Colonel Williams, Commissioner of Police, 
Ninth West Provinces, arc voiy full, and they nro of a highly interesting, and 
in some respects, lalmddo character; hut Colonel Williams himself admits 
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there wore frequent interviews lie I ween tho oliicfts of file rebel¬ 
lious Si pii.h in and the inmates ol' I lie Jlitluir I’aluoo; and that it 
was known to (lie soldiery before they broke into rebellion that 
the Miiiiii was with them, and that all bis resources would be 
thrown into the scale on the side of tho nascent rebellion. 

On tho night, of the -1th of Juno, tho Ihnl Cavalry and tho 
1st Infantry Regiment wore roady for immediate 
June i. action. Tho troopers had got to horse and tho fool- 
“.r- men were equipping themselves. As over, tho 
former were tho first to siriko. 1 it, was after tho 
•wonted fashion. There was a firing of pistols, with perhaps no 
definite object; then a conflagration which lit up the, sky and 
told our people in the iutreuehmonts that the game of deal ruc¬ 
tion had commenced; and then a mad nocturnal ride to Ntiwnli- 
ganj, scenting the treason' and the stores in tho Magazine, Tho 
,. .,, 1st Regiment soon followed them, in vain their 

'"' mi AUU ' colonol, calling them his “ babaldg,” his children, 
had implored thorn, in all'eotionato, parental tones, not, to 
stain themselves by such wickedness, 11 was too late. Tho 
Hi paid s did not, wish to harm their officers, but they wore bold 
on rebellion. They hurried after tho Cavalry, selling their 
faces towards tho north-west, wlioro lay tho Treasury, tho Uaol, 
and the Magazine, with lkvhli in tho distance. Thither as they 
went they burnt, aud plundered, and spread devastation along 


that mnoh mu,si ho received with caution, ns tiring- only lionrsiiy evidence. 
Take, for example, tho following from the evidence of Shoo Uhavn ltis; 
“ Three or fiinr days heforo the troops l>ioka mil, Tiled Singh, Bubalidur ol 
the 2nd Cavalry, began to have interviews with the Niinn. ami said to him on 
one occasion, ‘ You have come to take charge of tho Magazine and Tronsuiy 
of tho English. We all, Hindus and Muhammadans, have mated for our 
leligions, and tl,o whole Bengal Army have become one in pm pose. What 
do you nay to it?’ The Nauii replied, • I also am at the disposal of the Army.’ 
J heard this from the timrar* Chemtelves.'' 

w A casual civentn stance, of no gnat imporlauco in ilaolf, soi-ms jual at 
this time to have aecoleialed tlic ciiaia. It is tlma aunimari.sed by Oolotiel 
Williams,in liis synopsis of the evideneo colleelod by him : “ Again tho un¬ 
fortunate incident of a cashiered officer named Cox tiling ou a patrol of the 
2nd Cavalry on the night of tho 2ml of Juno, and his acquittal alter trial on 
iho following day, ou tho plea of being- unoouscioim at llio limo from intoxica¬ 
tion, caused much dissatisfaction, the liiuliiiously-incUtied Cavaliy declaring 
oponly that perhaps thoir tiro-arms might ho discharged by aeeidciil sumo 
day. The violent aud insubordinate, conduct of tiro troops, paitieulaily id 
the Cavalry, though they still ostensibly took duly, emised ninny to take 
lelugo in the hitronchmciits.” 
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their line Of march, hut, left, the Christian people behind them as 
1 hough not lusting for their blood. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Kawiibganj, the Sipiihis of 
ihe two regiments iralerniscd with the retainers of the Kami. 
The Treasury was sacked, the gates of the thiol were thrown 
open and the prisoners released. The public ofiiccs wore fired 
and the records burnt. The Magazine, with all its supplies of 
ammunition, and the priceless wealth of heavy artillery, fell 
into the hands of the mutineers." The spoil was heaped upon 
elephants and on eai-ts, which the troopers had brought from 
their Lines ; and the one thought of the soldiery was a hurried 
inarch to the great imperial centre of the rebellion. But whore 
were the two other regiments? The Sipahis at Nawiibganj had 
begun to doubt whether their comrades were coining to join 
them.f All through the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
. r >!!rd and the 60th gavo no sigu of comradeship. Their officers 
had spent the night with them in their Lines, and from two in 
the morning till after sunrise the regiments had been ou parade, 
every officer with his own company. Then they were dismissed ; 


* Tl is stilted, and nn very high authority, that Sir Hugh "Wheeler and 
his Stull' were ignorant of the contents of tho Kanlipitr Magazine. I iiml tlio 
followingiu a Idler from General Neill, in which ho gives the results of his in¬ 
quiry into ihe “ Story of Kunhpur.’’ lie had, at that time, been in commmuea- 
I i on with tho only two surviving oil in rs of the siege. “General Wheeler was 
than under the delusion that (tin Nana would assist him. All (ho mutinecis 
went one march to Uehli. Tho Kami, got them lo icturu, and General 
Wheeler found himself surrounded, and guns living upon him in evciy direction 
1mm our own Arsenal, ol tho existence of which gnus General Wheeler and 
liis staff were until thou ignoiaut. It appears that a eomniittio of officers, 
Biimo time before, word sent down lo examine tho Arsenal, and to report 
wlmt was in it. They came down in tho usual easy-going style—only 
thought of tents and other trifles—happened not to be shown tho gun-sheds, 
and did not enter tho Magazine; in luet, forgot all abuut it, and reported 
that there won in thing iu tho ‘Magazine,’ as it was styled.” Tho authority 
of such a man us Genual Neill must, in all eases, lie lespeeted, hut it is 
hardly credible that Urn contents of tho Magazine were unknown to the 
Artillery officers at K&nlipiir, especially to the Ordnance Goimmssiniut De¬ 
partment, Moreover, it is to bo observed that tho sujipoae.il ignorance is not 
consistent with fho undoubted anxiety manifested by Wheeler and his chief 
ofih'irti to blow up the Magazine at tho commencement of tho outbreak. 
Arrangements had been imulo tor this, but the feat could not be accomplished 
Colonel Williams nays: “The ABsiatunt-Conmiisuary, Mr. Itiloy, had been 
directed to blow up the. Magazine, but wns unfortunately prevented by tlm 
Hipitiiis on guard tliore.” 

t It seems that the Cavalry had broken into the Treasury and begun the 
woik of appropriation before fiie Infantry arrived. 
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the men took off their uniforms, and prepared for their morning 
meal. Tlie English officers went fo tho infreiiehnienlH Or to 
their own bungalows. Then the latent fire of mutiny began to 
spread from man to man, from compauy to company. Some 
emissaries from the 2nd Cavalry had come in to tempi, thorn. 
Their share of the spoil might, he lost by delay. If might have 
been that no presence, no iniluouco of English officers could thou 
have kept tho regiments true to their allegiance. Tho experi¬ 
ment, was not tried, hut another was substituted for it, Wheeler’s 
intrenched position commanded the parade-ground, and a long 
far-reaching gun was brought to bear upon the Sipahis’ Lines. 
They broke at, the third discharge of the JSrilish cannon, and 
made their way in wild confusion to Nawabganj. They broke, 
bill not all; some, still true to their old masters, followed them 
info the int.rcnehmenta, ancl woio faithful to the end uf their 
lives. 

It, was still the game ef lire Kanhpuv mutineers to make then 
way straight to Dehli, to join the regiments 

1 h< t» iipi'il 1111 ' 11 ulroady assembled there, and to serve tho cause 
of tho King. And they gladly recognised tho 
Kami Sahib as their leader. They had money and munitions 
of war and carriage for the march, and they expected great 
tilings from the restored sovereignty of tho Muglml. But 
Ihuulu Bant, stimulated hy those about him, and chiefly, it is 
thought, by the wily Muhammadan, Azfmullah, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged upon Lho 
iSipahi leaders that something better might ho done. They had 
made one march to tho imperial city, lint luiltod at Kaliunpar, 
whither the Kami had accompanied them. Thou they began 
1 ii listen to tho voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bitlnir people might bo right,. U might lie 
better to march back to Kanhpuv .'' 


This is tlio received version of what took place between 11m ltitlnir people 
sm.l tho Sipithis. It is not, however, given with any certainty of its oorvout- 
noKS. Tilntia Tojii afterwards endeavoured to innko ii, nppeur that the Nanti, 
had acted under compulsion. Tito following is his evidence:—“Two days 
afterwards, the Unco regiments of Infantry and lho 2nd Light Cavalry 
surrounded us, and imprisoned lho Nana and myself in fho Treasury, and 
plundered the Magazine and Treasury of everything (liny conlaiacd, leaving' 
nothing in either. Of tho treasure, tho Sipahis mudo over two lacs mid eleven 
thousand rupees to the Naini, keeping their own sentries over it. Tho Nan a 
was also under charge of these sontiios, and tho Sipdhis which woro with us 
also joined tlio relicts. After this the whole army marched from that place, 
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Wise in his generation, the Nana Sahib saw clearly the 
clangor ol' an eclipse. To march to Dehli would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position ^iS’^aan 10 
■—-perhaps to deprive him of all substantive 
authority under the baneful influence of Muhammadan jeal¬ 
ousy. The troops might desert him. The Emperor might 
repudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Kanhpur he would 
bo supremo master of the situation. lie know well the weak¬ 
ness of the English. He knew well that at Lakliuao the 
danger which beset us was such that no assistance could he 
looked for from that quarter, and that from none of the large 
towns on the Ganges and the Jumnah—as lhiruiras, Allahabad, 
and Agra—had Wheeler any prospect of immediate relief. 
With four disciplined Native regiments and all his Bithur 
retainers at his back—with guns ami great stores of ammuni¬ 
tion and treasure in abundance, what might ho not do? If the 
range of his own imagination did not take in at once the grand 
idea of the restoration of the IVshwiiship, there woro those at 
his elbow to suggest the prospect of such a consummation. He 
had boon told by Azhuullah that tho power of the English in 
Europe was declining. lie knew that wo wore weak in India 
■—that vast breadths of country, over which llebollion was 
running riot, lay stripped of European troops. Now, he lolt, 
was the time to strike. The game was in liis own hands. Tho 
ambition and the malice of the Marathd might bo gratified at 
one blow. 

At Italian pin - , therefore), tho Niinti arrested tho march of tho 
mutineers to Dehli. It is not very dearly known what argu¬ 
ments and persuasions were used by him or his ministers to 
induce the mutinous regiments to turn back to Kanhpur. It is 
probable Unit, iulirrn of purpose, ductile, unstable, and wanting 
leaders with force of character to shape their plans, they wero 
induced by promises of largo guiu, to turn hack to tho place 
which they had quitted, ami which lay, still with much wealth, 

find die rebels took the hfauii Sit bib and myself mid all our attendants along 
with them, and said, ‘ Como along to Dehli.’ Having gone three kds from 
luinhpiir, tlm Nana said tlmt as the day was for spent it was far better 
to halt there then, and to march on the following day. They agreed to this, 
ami hulled. In the morning tho whole army told him (the Niiun) to go with 
them towards Drlili. Thu Kami refused, and the army then said, ‘Como 
with us to Kanlipiir and light there.’ Tho Nfuiit objected to Ibis, but tlmy 
wtmld not attend to him. And so, taking him with thorn as n prisoner, they 
went, inwards Kdnlipur, and fighting commenced there. ’ 
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at their mercy. KVmhpiir had not boon half gutted. And, 
perhaps, there weie tie.s, of a hotter, or at least a tendoror kind, 
which lnred some of the Si pah is who wero si ill men, hack to 
their old haunts. In all buoli cases, if maybe assumed Unit the 
mass of the sol die ry, huddle confusedly to tlicir doom objeel- 
loss, rudderless, perplexed, and bewildoml, not knowing what 
is to eomo. The blind impulse of the moment, pcrliaps a sud¬ 
den coutngion of fear, not the strength of a sleadlhsf conviction, 
or a settled pmpose, swept them along, like a flock of seared 
sheep on a dusty load. 

Hut there was no sui It want of purpose among I,huso who 
swept the Hock back to Kanhpur. There wero teeming brains 
and strong wills and resolute activities among the poopio of the 
Hither Palace. It, commonly happens that we know but lift In 
about tho individual manhood which shapes events in the camps 
of our Native enemies. Tho chief actor is not always of the 
highest rank—lie, in whose name tho deeds, which make History, 
arc done. And, perhaps, wo shall never know wliat foul prompt¬ 
ings and instigations wore tho prologue of tho great tragedy 
then about to bo enacted. Hut, from this time, I Hindu Hunt, 
Nana Silhib, stood forth in tho eyes of men as our arch enemy; 
and with him were Haiti liiio and Hiibu Hhnt, his brothers; 
I,ho Rao yab.il), liis nephew; ancl Tantia Topi, who had boon 
Ids playfellow In former days, and bad grown into his counsel¬ 
lor and his guide. And over by his side, linked to him by 
bonds of pitiless hatred for tho English, tho astute Muham¬ 
madan, A/.innillal), tho sometime tabJe-sorvaut of an English 
master, who had pleaded the Nana’s cause in England and 
made love to English ladies. IIo had played his game so well 
that no one had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, ho had boon in friendly and 
familiar intercourse with English officers, veiling his hatred 
under the suavity of liis manners and the levity of his speech. 

Hut as day dawned on Saturday, tho lltli of June,' 1 Wheeler 
.hmeii. was startled by tho receipt of a letter from the 

'rile uttuiit Nana Sahib, intimating that lie was about to 

thieatcneii attack the intronchmeiits. 'The supposed depar¬ 
ture of tho Sipiikis to JXdili had inspired the General and his 


* Cxplaiu Mowbray Thomson (“Story of Kau]i|ur") says that it wm on 
Sunday the 7th, but Colonel Williams, who collated all tho widened on ro- 
coid, bftjs it is proved that the lmiiinpus returned to Kanhpur tm lim (Hh, 
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companions with now hopes. Tt, would bo easy for Idiom, they 
thought, in a little while, to drop down to Allahabad. Rut 
this pleasant dream was now rudody broken. The rebellious 
soldiery woro returning to Kiinhpiir, strengthened in numbers 
by tho retainers of tho JSTnua, and still more invigorated by the 
identification with the rebel cause ot' men of influence and 
energy, ablo to keep together the scattered atoms of revolt, and 
to organise a great movement against, tho English. Tho blow 
fell heavily upon tho bravo old General; on soldiers and 
civilians; on officers and men; heavily upon all who clung to 
thorn for prelection. There was not an hour to be lost. Forth 
wont tho mandate for all theEnglish to concentrate themselves 
within tho intienehmonts. Tho women and children and non- 
combatants woro already thore—and those on duty in the gar¬ 
rison ; but many of tlio Sipahi officers had slept or watched in 
the Sipahis’ linos, and had gone thenoo to their own bunga¬ 
lows ; and now they woro summoned without a moment’s pause 
or respite to tiro earthworks, with no timo to snatch a hasty 
mouthful of food, to collect a change of clothes for tho morrow, 
and scarcely to apparel themselves for tho work of the day. 
Leaving tlioir household gods, which they had hoped still to 
preserve, they oboyod, promptly, but regretfully, the orders of 
their chief, and hurried into the nitron chin cuts. Soon every 
one was at his post. It was a miserable place for defensive 
purposes, but such as it was, tho best dispositions wore made 
for its defence. And every man braced himself up for tho work 
before him, with clenched tceih and a stem resolution to show 
what English manhood could do to prevail against tho fearful 
odds to which it was opposed. 

And whilst our people were thus manning the several posts 
which had been marked out for tho defence of our 
feeble earthworks, Lho enemy were surging on- tlle 

wards in confused numbers towards the inlrench- 
monts; but eager rather for pluudor than for battle, they turned 
aside to gorge tliomselves with the spoil, in city and canton¬ 
ment, which lay profusely at their mercy, and to murder all tho 
defenceless Christian people who fell in tlioir way,* The question 


Tho hod Pamphlet gives the Gfcli os the (Into of the rclurn of tho troops to 
KiUihpiir, and the 7th us tho date of the receipt of tlie Nanas loiter. This 
might, explain tho discrepancy; but Gaplain Thomson speaks of the two inci¬ 
dents as synchronous, and Mr. Trevelyan adopts this view. 

f “ An old gentleman, supposed to ho ft merchant, with his wife and two 
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ot proprietorship ilislurbeil them little. Not content with Mio 
pillage of llie Pari lights, many enrieliod themselves at the 
expense, of their own countrymen, and Home at. least, straight¬ 
way de,soiled the ranks of the rebol army and made their way 
to their own homos. Pul enough remained, after all defect,ion.s, 
thoroughly 1o invest our position—and more, perhaps, than 
coulcl ho brought under effectual command and control. Organ¬ 
isation, however, was not wholly neglected. In the name of the 
Nana Sahib, pr (motions and appointments wero made in the 
army of the Peshwa. The Subuhdar, 'l’l'ka Singh, who had boon 
from the commencement the most active promoter of revolt, 
received the command of the cavalry, with the rank of General; 
whilst Ji'wnadar Dalganjan Singh and Siihalular Guugit 3Jin 
wero appointed to the command, an Colonels of infantry regi¬ 
ment,s. Thu names of those dignitaiios will suggest the fact 
that the chief commands wore given to Hindus.' lint, whether, 
as lias been supposed, this pioceoded from tins boliof that “(lie 
boldest and most active of tho mutineers wore not Musalmaiis, 
hut Hindus,” 1 or whether it were that the prejudices and pro- 
diloolious of tho Maralha [h'ahman, who was recognised as tho 
rebel loader, wrought strongly in favour of his co-religionisis, 
can only ho conjectured. 

Per some hours after tho fist alarm, tho little garrison waited 
and waited; and Ihero was no sound of tho 

(olimmi'ic.!' threatened altack, llui about noon tho booming 
of tho cannon told that tho onomy had commenced 
their operations. A round-shot from a nine-pounder camo into 
our intronohmonfs, Bearing and scaltoring a largo party of 
ladies and children, who wero gathered together outside the 
barracks. Then the bugle sounded ; and our lighting men got 
to their posts, and prepared themselves for tho nnotpul eonllict. 
As the day advanced, shot after shot from tho enemy’s guns 
was poured in with increasing' rapidity and <1 cadi i ness of aim, 
and with the sound of every shot arose tho screams of tho 


children, one a liov of sixteen, the oilier n little* giil, on being found seneleil 
in a house near Tho dnwk-bungjlow, weio shot in fiout of it. Knur ollk’o 
wnters, living in ft liouso on tho bank of a email . , , their house being sot 
mi lire, were nbliRod to abandon it, ami were luiudeiwl as they llinl, Another 
Haroponn (unknown) wns shot by tho tionpors, who were indofutigablo in 
llieir seavcli after Olnistimis.”— Col. Williams's ti'i/iwjm's. 

* Mco Mr. Tiovelyan’s interestin'? volume, “ Ouwnporo.” Thu MlygeuUon 
ig contained in Oolonol Willinma's Synopsis of Evidence, 
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women and tlio children. On Unit first day of the siege the un¬ 
accustomed horror tore down all harriers of self-restraint. But 
soon this human weakness, which von tod itself in the shrill 
uttorauecs of fear, passed away from theso helpless ones ; and in 
its place there was an unnatural stillness, more patlietio than 
tlio wailings of grief and the clamorous outbursts of terror. 

Then commenced a siege, the misciics of which to the be¬ 
sieged have never hoon exceeded in the history of 
Ilio world. All the wonted terrors of a multitu- 
dinous enemy without, of a foohle garrison and 
scant shelter within, of the hurdon of women, and childieu, and 
sick people, with little to appeise their want or allay their 
sufferings, wero aggravated by the burning heat of the climate. 
The Juno sky was little less than a great canopy of lire; tlio 
summer broe/.o was as the blast of a. furnaco. To touch tlio 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from 1 ocl-hot iron. It was the 
season when European strength and energy are ever at their 
lowest point of depression; when military duty in its mildest 
form taxes tlio powers of Englishmen to the utmost, and English 
women can do little moro than sustain lilo in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, with all appliances at command to 
moderate tlio temperature and to mitigate the suffering, lint now, 
even under tlio liorco meiidiau sun, this littlo hand of English 
lighting mon were ever straining to sustain the strenuous activity 
of constant battle against fearful odds; whilst delicate women 
and fragile children wore suddenly called to endure discomforts 
and privations, with all the superadded miseries peculiar to tlio 
country and the climate, which it would have been hard to 
battle with, in strong health, under their native skies. The 
morning and evening baths, tho frequent changes of raiment, 
tlio constant ministrations of assiduous servants in the smallest 
tliiugs, which aro tho necessities of English life in India, wero 
now suddenly lost to these helpless ones ; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, tho privacy and. seclusion so dear to them became 
only remembrances of tho past. Even amidst the roar of the 
cannon and the rattle of tho musketry, with death around them 
in many ghastly shapes, tho loss of those privileges was amongst 
tho hoaviest of their trials, for it violated all tho decencies and 
proprieties of life, and shocked the modesty of their womanly 
natures. 

To tho English soldier in India to bo outmatched in numbers 
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ih scarcely a discouragement. Ever since, a century before, 
('live bad fought against heavy odds tlio great battle ot PLissey, 
our -English forces had over been outnumbered in iho field, and 
yet they had fought their way to oinpire. The overwhelming 
multitude of Sipahis which now encompassed our position at 
Kanhpiir, were kept al hay by tlio little handful of English 
soldiers that now manned our feuhlo iuironohmenls. As men, 
all the miglity liost of Hindus and Muhammadans which the 
iShinu Sahib sent against us were utterly contemptible in our 
eyes. Had the positions of the two nations been reversed, had 
tlio English been outside flioso paltry earthworks, one rush 
would have carried the place, and the whole garrison would 
have been pul to the sword in an hour. There was nothing to 
keep the bosiegeis out of the intrenchmenls but the contrast 
between the indomitable pluck of the How and the flaccid 
irresolution of the Many. The besiegers, who might have 
relieved each other every hour, who might have bathed, and 
eaten, and smoked, and slept whilst their comrades were on 
duty, and sent any number.of fresh troops to the assault, shrank 
from a close encounter with our woaiy people, overworked and 
underfed, over labouring in the trenches, ever under lire, with 
the clothes rotting on their backs, and the grime from tlio guns 
caking on their hands and faces. But, poor and despicable as 
the enemy wero, they wore ric-li and royal in their possessions. 
They had an immense wealth of artillery. The ICiinlipur Mag¬ 
azine hud sent forth vast supplies of gams and ammunition.' 
And now tho heavy ordnance of the Government was raking its 
servants with a destructiveness which soon diminished our 
numbers working in the trenches. Tho English artillerymen 
dropped at their guns, until one after another iho places of our 
trained gunners were Idled by volunteers and amateurs, with 
stout hearts but untutored eyes, and the lighter metal of tlieir 
guns could make no adequate response to the heavy lire of tlioiv 
twenty-four pounders. But when Iho enemy neared our para¬ 
pets, and sought further to molest us at close quarters, they met, 
with such a reception as soon put thorn to panic flight. 

In these encounters thore was one man ever conspicuous - 
over in Iho front of tho battle— inspiring ami animating all 


* And in addition to the guus and blares taken from tho jthigiizine, went 
other supplies of bath found at tlio ghaut, which were about to be despatched 
to lturki, 
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who served under lam l>y his lustrous example. This xvas 
Captain Moore, of the 32nd—a soldier of a com¬ 
manding presence, light-haired and blue-eyed, Ca, ' tlli " 
whom no toil could weary, no danger could daunt. Wounded 
at the commencement of tho siege, he went about with Iris 
arm in a sling; hut the strong spirit within him dofiod pain. 
Day and uight ho laboured on, now in the trenches, now 
heading desperate sorties against the enemy, hut, even when he 
ceased to hope, ho neither fainted nor failed. There was no 
greater heroism than this English captain’s in all tho war from 
first to last—no name more worthy than Iris to ho recordod in 
tho rolls of our English chivalry. 

But, though over in tho heroic annals of the siego this fair¬ 
haired captain must hold the foremost place as the Agamemnon 
of (lie defence, there were other heroic deeds than his worthy 
of distinguished record—other brave men whose names should 
find fitting mention in tho page of history. There was Vibart, 
Major of the 2nd Cavalry, who hold the ltedan, slackening not, 
day or night, in his exertions, and, though over under the 
merciless lire of tho enemy, active and robust to the last. There 
was Whiting, Captain of tho Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at tho north-west point of tho iutrenolunents, a man of slonr, 
heart and clear brain. Tlioro was Jenkins, Captain of tho 2nd 
Cavalry, described as “one of the bravest and best ol' our 
party,” who held one of our outposts beyond the trenches with 
untlinelring gallantry, till a bullet through the jaws, from the 
musket of aSipahiwho was foigning death, brought his services 
to an agonising end. There was Mowbray-Thomson, .Subaltern 
of tho SCitli, who “had the miserable satisfaction” of avenging, 
on tho spot, the death of Iris friend—a soldier ever to ho found 
where danger was hottest, of whoso deeds tho world would 
have known more if any other pen than Ills had chronicled tho 
evonts of tho siege; now holding, with a few followers, a 
perilous outpost, now heading a desperate sortie against mora¬ 
les,s odds, ho exposed himself to death in ovury shape, but ho 
scorned to hear a charmed life."' And there was his friend and 
comrade to the last, Dehifos.se of the 53rd, a young hero, equal 


* Mr. Trevelyan vory felicitously says of him, " This officer did lushest to 
loso a life which destiny seemed determined to preserve, in order that England 
might know how, in their exceed Log distress, her sons had not been unmind¬ 
ful of thoir imoieut honour.' 
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to any feat of lioioie during. One day a shot from the ouonij’s 
battery had blown np a tuinhiil and sot five to tho woodwork of 
tlio carriage, in the place whore our aniiimuition was stored, 
it was clearly soon, both by the insurgents and by our own 
people, that, if the the weio not extinguished there would soon 
bo a most disastrous explosion. So the Sipahi batti'ries poured 
itt a deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound shot. 
Hut, unmoved by those messengers of death, Dels fosse wont 
ibith, threw hiutsclf down beneath the blotting carriage, tore, 
off the burning wood with Ids hand, and, throwing dry earth 
upon the lire, stifled il before it could spread. Then there was 
Sterling, the dead shot, who pi relied up in a sort of crow’s-nest 
on the hat imir-w.ilI, which Ihi.i.fosse bad iiti]uovisod l’or him, 
picked oil’ single Sipahi* with unerring aim, and became a 
seoiuge to our assailants; and Jervis of the Engineers, who 
with indomitable piido of race, refused to run from a black 
follow, and was shot through tlio heart whilst walking across 
the open in stern composure, with tho pingings of the hostile 
ballot.,, and llic imploring cries of his comrades to save himself, 
sounding in bis ears. There was Ashe, too, tho stout gunner 
•from Lakhnao, who served his nine-pounders, to the admiration 
of the whole garrison and to tho terror of (bo besiegers, with 
unfailing courage and constancy from day to day, pouring in 
round after round with astonishing rapidity, and after each 
discharge leaping on to tlio bee! of bis gun, and, regardless of 
the danger of exposure, taking a now sight, and dealing out. 
new death in tlio direction most disastrous to the enemy. And 
there were many other soldiers so good and true in the hour 
of our great national need, that History deplores its insullieioiiey 
to do full justice to the individual heroism of all I he mighty 
defenders of those miserable works. 

Nor were those great and glorious manifestations of tho con¬ 
summate bravery of our people confuted to those 

^OmtSiw 1 ’ 1 wore U( m dial ants by profession. There were 

many in the intrenehnients, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among them 
wore some railway engineers, potent to do and strong to endure, 
who flung themselves into tho work of tho defence with un¬ 
stinting self-devotion, and made manifest to lltoir assailants 
that they were men of tho warrior caste, although they wore no 
uniforms on their backs. Conspicuous among them was Mr, 
lleberdon, who was fiddled with grape-shot, and lay for many 
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days, face downwards, in oxtrumc agony, which, he Lore witli 
liiimiirnmring fortitude until death came to liis relief.* And 
not the least heroic of that little hand of heroes was the station- 
chaplain, Mr. Monorieir, who wont about ministering to tlio 
sick and the wounded, offering tho consolations of religion to all 
who woro passing away from tho scene, and with that “ access 
of unexpected strength ” derived from prayer sustained the 
toilers in the intreiichments, who turned asulo for a little while 
from their ghastly work to listen to tho sweet, promises of tho 
Gospel. 

And never since Avar began, never “in the bravo days of old,” 
of which pools dolight to sing, when women turned 
their hair into how-strings, has tho world seen 
nobler patience and fortitude than clothed the lives 
and shone forth in the deaths of the wives and daughters of tho 
ligliting-meu of Kunhpur. No how-strings wore used in this 
dofence; our arrows were of another kind. They wont forth 
from tho roaring mouths of our gnus in tho shape of round shot 
and grape and canister. Hut whoa those missiles fell short, or, 
liy reason of the damage done to our pieces by tho heavy 
artillery of the enemy, could not housed in tho form from which 
they were issued from the expense-magazine, tho gentlewomen 
of Kauhpur gave up somo of the cherished components of their 
feminine attire to improvise the ammunition most needed.']' Jt 
would take long to tell in detail all tlio stories of womanly self- 
devotion and patient cndnrnnco and calm courage waiting for 
the end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moure, tho trim- 
hearted wifo of the leader of tho garrison. All tho officers who 
fought under him had for her a tenderness oqnul to liis own, and 
they “fitted up for bora little hut, made of bamboo and covered 
with canvas,” where “ sho would sit for hours, bravely hearing 
the ahseneo of her husband while ho was gone on some perilous 
enterprise.” ]: Many others, perhaps, suffered more. The pangs 
of child-birth caaio upon some in tho midst of all this drear dis- 


* Not until tlio close of the siege. “ Ho was carried on a mattress down to 
the boats, wlioro lie died.” 

f “In consoquence of tho irregularity of the boro of tlio guns, through the 
damage inflicted upon them by tho enemy’s shot, tho canister could not ho 
driven homo; tho women gave us their stockings, and, having tapped tho 
o misters, wo charged them with tho contents of tho sliol-cases—n species of 
pntlridgo probably never henr.l of before.”— Mmohmij-Thummi's Narration. 
t Mnwbruy-'L’hoinson's Narrative 
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comfort and painful puldioity. Sonic saw their children slowly 
die in their arms; some had i hem swept away from their breasts 
by the desolating fire of the enemy. There was no misery 
which humanity could endure that did not fall heavily upon 
our English ivomou. It was the lot of many only to suffer, 
hut those who weie not prostrate, or in eloso attendance upon 
tlieir nearest and dearest, moved about as sisters of charity, and 
wore active in their ministrations. Nor was there wanting- 
altogether the stalwart courag-o of the Amazon. It. is related 
that the wife of a private oftho hit ml, named Bridget Widdow- 
sou, stood sentry, sword in hand, for some time over a hatch of 
prisoners tied together by a rope; and that the captives did not 
escape until tlic feminine guard had been relieved by one of the 
other sox. 

After the siege had lasted about a week a groat calamity bo foil 
the garrison. In tlio two barracks of which. 1 

ThoinuniiiBor have spoken were gathered together all the feehlo 
and infirm, the old and tho sick, the women 
and the children. One of the buildings, it has boon said, 
had a thatched roof, and, whilst all sorts of projectiles and 
combustibles wore flying about, its ignition could bo only a 
question of time, Every effort had boon made to cover tho 
thatch with looso tiles or bricks, hut tho protection thus afforded 
was insufficient, and one evening- the whole building was in a 
blaze. Tho scene that ensued was one of tho most terrible in 
the entire history of tho siege; for the sick and wounded who 
lay there, too l'eehlo and helpless to save themselves, were in 
peril of being- burnt to death. To their comrades it was a work 
of danger and difficulty to rescue them; for the enemy, rejoicing 
in tlieir success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon tho burning pile, which guided their lire through the 
darkness of tho night. Two artillerymen only perished in (lie 
flames. But tho destruction of tho barrack was a heavy blow 
to the besieged. It deprived numbers of women and children 
of all shelter, and sent, them out houseless to lay day after day 
and night after night upon the hare ground, without more 
shelter than could he afforded by strips of canvas and scraps of 
■wine-chests, fooble del'oucos against tho climate, which wore 
soon destroyed by the uncoasing fire of tho enemy. And there 
■was a worse result oven than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resourcos upon which our people had relied for the miti¬ 
gation of tho sufferings of tho sick and wounded. All our 
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hospital blores aiul surgical instruments were lost to us; and 
from that time Death and Pain had their way without anything 
to arn st, the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of which little 
or no notice has been talcon by the chroniclers of tho Siege. It 
has been narrated that a few faithful Sipahis cast in their lot 
with their wbito officers, and accompanied them within tho 
intrenohmont.s. It appears that they were told that they 
might find shelter in this barrack, and wo may assume that 
they littered down in flic verandahs. There was 
ouo old Native officer, tho Subahdar-Miijor of tho Bll,nl1 " 1 lnsl1, 
2nd Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed himself against tho 
mutineers of his regiment, and had received the reward of his 
great loyalty to the English in the wounds which he carried off 
with him to tho iutrenehments. And this reward wns soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the bravo old man 
whilst still clinging to his former masters. Ho was killed in 
the early part of the siege by a shell.* Tho fiflrd Regiment is 
stated to have sent ten Native officers, with Faithful Sipahis, 
into General Wheeler’s ciunp. All tho oilier regiments contri¬ 
buted their quota to tho garrison, and there is ovidence that 
during tho first week of tho siege they rondored some service to 
the English. But, when tho barrack was destroyed, there was 
no place l'or them. Provisions wore already falling short, and, 
although thero was no reason to mistrust them, it was felt that 
thoy were rather an incumbrance than an assistance. So they 
were told that thoy might depart; and as, although there was 
danger boyond tho iutrenehments, there was greater danger 
within them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
towards tlioir homes. Some perished by tho way; some suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching their native villages; a few returned, aflor 
a time, to the British Camp, to detail their experiences of tho 
early days of the siego.f 


* This is the man of whom previous mention 1ms been nmtlo (page 228) 
as tho one Sipiihi of Lho oiil dhgiucetl 2nd Cavalry (hat Imd barn re-enlisted, 
11 is to be hoped that good provision 1ms boon made for the family of so bravo 
a man and so fnilhful a servant. 

f “ The Major having gone to inquire of General Wheeler what wo were lo 
do, tho latter enmo out and ordered us to occupy tho hospital bai racks; ho 
raid, ‘In such a barrack wo shall not manage to save our lives, ns the 
round shot will reach us from all hkIob,’ . . . On tho evening of the Ulh or 
10th. a hot round shot full on our barrack and sot 1L on tiro. On this wo 
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Day after day passed, and, over as mu' little garrison waned 
weaker and weaker, llw fire of ilie enemy grew 
inutility in a® hotter ancl holler. With what lorriblo elfeet it 
1 1 told upon our suffering people in the intreucli- 
nionlR, on hrave lighting men, on patient women, and on poor 
little ehildion, lias heon narrated l>y one of tho surviving with a 
simplicity of pathos which goes straight to the heart. Incidents, 
which in ordinary times would have been described with 
graphic minuteness of detail, have been told in a few words us 
events of such common occurrence, ns scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in the garrison. If the “barn siiu.ib," or groat lord 
of the district, to whom a few weeks before all Natives would 
have crouched, were shot dead in an instant, or tho commandant 
of a regiment, whose word had been law to a thousand armed 
men, wore disabled by agonising wounds, it was tho talk of tho 
iulroncliineuts for a quarter of an hour, and then a new tragedy 
brushed it away. In truth it did not much matter at what 
moment death came. Happiest those, perhaps, to whom it, onmo 
soonest. Ilillovsdon, the Collector, who hml negotiated tho 
alliance with the Niind Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his 
young wife, with his entrails torn out by a round shot. A low 
days afterwards sho was relieved from tho ghastly memories of 
her bereavement by a merciful fall of masonry, which killed her. 
The General’s sen and aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Wheeler, was 
lying wounded in one of tho barrack-rooms, when, in tho pre¬ 
sence of his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into ihe apartment, and carried off the young 
soldier’s head. Another round shot shuck up splinters into 
Major Lindsay’s face, gushing and blinding him. He lingered 
on in darkness and in agony for somo dajs, atlcndud by his 


Jolt it, and concealed ommlvis far tho night in n nullah not far distant.” 
“Wo held the hospital barracks iiom tho bill to tlio fllli or Kith; mo left 
because the liouto oanglil lire limn the enemy’s Hhol. T holiero Ilie shot 
w,is wrapped in some hilhmmmblo mnteiial, which, entailing the tlmteliail 
roof, soon became a blaze.”— (Deposition of JBIiala Khun, Hipalii, Oil nlNntim 
Infantry.') “Tho bariaekn caught file about four o'clock i\m,, on tho OIL 
or 10th. The Major then told ns lie coulrl do nothing for us, there being 
an Older of Genera] Wlicilor prohibiting any Native from on tiring the iu- 
tienehment. lie. Ihcrel'oro lecnninu nded us to piovidn for our own safety 
. . . The whole paity then left the hospital barmok.”— (] tepimition of Hum 
Jlal-nh, I'a;/-1! aval dor, 53rd Native Infantry.) The number of Ihebo Sipiihi* 
is supposed lo have been about eighty or a hundred, with a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Native oiUeera. 
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wife, when Death took Mm, and she soon followed. Colonel 
’Williams, of the ofitli, being disabled by a wound early in the 
siege, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving his wife and 
daughters in the introuelnnents. The former, shot in the face 
and frightfully disfigured, lay for some days, tended by her 
wounded daughter, until death came to the suffering widow’s 
relief. Colonel Ew.ut of the 1st, who would have taken an 
active part in the defence if he had been spared, was disabled 
at an early period, hut lingered through the siege, attended by 
his admirable wife, only to he brutally murdered at tho end 
of it. Captain Ilalliday was shot dead carrying fmni fho 
barracks to flic iutrenchments a littlo horso-soup, which lie 
had begged for his famishing wife. Thus many of Wheeler’s 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by tho un¬ 
ceasing fire of the 01101113 % whilst the old Gonoral himself 
issued orders from tlio shelter of tho hai racks, but was seldom 
capable of taking part in llie active duties of the defence. In 
bitterness of spirit lie saw liis garrison diminishing every dajr 
bot'oro his 63 'es. There was a well a littlo way outside the 
iiili'enohnients, which served as the general cemetery of tho 
Christian people; and night after night the carnage of the day 
was carried to this universal itummlomn. And there were noma 
who died hopelessly, though not in the flesh ; for tho horrors 0 L' 
tho siege were greater than thev^ could bear, and madness foil 
upon them, perhaps ns a merciful dispensation. 

It is impossible to compute tho aggregate of death which our 
people dealt hack to the enemy in return for these 
visitations. It is known that in tho space of three <,r 

weeks 1 110 English consigned to tho well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. Tho number of bodies buried 
f >y the insurgents, or devoured by tho vultures and jackals, must 
have been counted, if ovor counted at all, at this amount many 
fiutos told. If hands wore scarce in the iutrenchnientfl, muskets 
were nut.; and every man stood to his work with homo spare 
pieces ready-loaded, which he fired with such rapidity that tho 
enemy marvelled when they thought of what was supposed to lie 
tho number of our garrison. But it was not only from the 
intronchments that death wont forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts. There was 
a nnv of unfinished barracks at. one corner of our position, which 
it was of immense importance to us to possess, in whole or in 
part, lest tho enemy should hold them against us, and make 
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sail havoc within our miserable earthworks. There wore in nil 
eight of those buildings. Two tho English contrived 1o occupy, 
and between Iheso two was a third, with (ho well attached in 
which wo hnried our dead, and which wo saved from tho grasp 
of tho enemy. From tho shelter which we thus held, and which 
must have given good command over two sides of our intrenched 
2 >ositiou, onr people poured in a deadly lire on the insurgents, 
whenever they approached our works. Conspicuous among tho 
defenders of those outposts, as lias already boon told, wore 
Jenkins and Ulowlway-Thomson ; and to Iheso good names should 
be added that of Lieutenant Gliuwille, of tho 2nd Hougal Euro¬ 
peans, who held with sixteen men “Number Two” barrack, 
described an tho key of our position, until lie was incapacitated 
by a dangerous wound.' From tho barracks, or carcasses of 
barracks, thus gallantly bold, such punishment was inflicted 
upon tho enemy, as, oven after a lapse of years, could not bo 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it without a 
shudder. Hero was tho hardest work, and honco came tho 
greatest earn age. f 1 Any adventurous Hipahi coming within tho 
reaeli of our rifles or muskets, paid the penalty of his audacity, 
and never troubled us or disported himself any' moro. Home- 
limes, if a favourable opportunity presented itself, our little 
garrisons made bold sillies into the open, treking the enemy’s 
guns and cutting off all who fell in 1 heir way. It was not of 
much use; for, whellior guns wero spiked or men wore killed, 
there wero so many of both in tho background, that tho loss was 
scarcely lelt Jbr a moment. Indeed, tho ranks of tho besiogovs 
weio recruited from time to time, as tho siege wont on, amongst 
others by the Hipahis from Assanignrh,J and the now hands wore 
often found to be better than the old. TV) ns, on the other 
lmnd, tho loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for wo 
waited and waited for succours that never came; and though 
sometimes our people wero stimulated by tho belief that firing 


* Ha was succeeded in Iho command by SIowbiiiy-Thomsnn, 
f “ Tho oiders given lo us wore not to hurreinU r with our lived, nail wo did 
our best to obey thorn, though it was only by an amount of fatigue that in 
t he retrospect now seems scarcely possible to have boon a fact, mul by the 
perpetration of such wholesuto carnage (hut nothing could lmvo jus liked hut 
the instinct of solf-proserviition, ami, 1 Irnst, the equally strong delenniiui- 
tion to shelter tho women and children to tho last moment.”—lUrneimy- 
Tlwmmn. 

} The 17th Nidivo Infantry. 
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was to 1)0 hoard in iho distance, intimating tho approach of 
reinforcements, they wore soon driven hack again upon dis¬ 
appointment and despair. 

The incidents of one day much resembled those of another, 
both in what was done and what was sultbrod. Few landmarks 
broke iho uniformity of that great expanse of glorious disaster. 
One day, however, at Kanhpiir, as in other places where tho 
great struggle for empire was going on, differed from the rest; 
for it was the centenary of the lmitio of Plussoy. 

On tho previous night thero had hoon signs of ■ ri,n( ‘ -t 
extraordinary activity in tho enemy’s ranks, and 
a meditated attack on our outposts had been 
thwarted by Moore’s fertility of resource and as the morning 
of tho 2,‘hit dawned upon Kanhpiir the insurgents, stimulated 
to tho utmost by the associations of the day, camo out in 
full force of TIorso, Foot, and Artillery, flushed with tho 
thought of certain success, to attack both our outposts and our 
intrenchments. If the whole strength of tho Kami’s force 
was not brought forth to surround us ou this memorable day, 
all its components were fully represented. And thero was a 
stern resolution, in many cases strengthened by oaths on tho 
(langos-wator or tho Koran, to destroy tho English or to die in 
tho attempt. Tho excitement of all branches ol‘ tho rebel-army 
was at its highest pitch. Tho impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their disci ction, for they galloped forward furiously 
within loach of our guns, and met with such a reception, that 
many horses were left riderless, and tho troopers who escaped 
whcelod round and fled in fearful confusion. Tho Infantry, 
nioro cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 


* Tho following illustrative anecdote, iold by Mowbray-Tlinmson, claims 
innurlion in this plneo : “ Wo saw tho l’andis gathering to this position from 
nil purls, nml, fearing that my little hand would bo altogether overpoweiod 
by numbers, l sort to (Japtain Monro, for more men. The answer was not 
altogether unexpected. ‘Not, one could bo spared I’ Shortly ultorwavds, 
however, tho gallant captain camo across to mo in company with Lieutenant 
Doialbsae, anil tic said to me, ‘ Thomson, l think I shall try a now dodgo; wo 
arc going out into tlm opun, and I shall give iho word of command as though 
our party worn about to commence an attack.' forthwith limy anlliod out, 
iUooio with a sword, Delafosso with an amply musket. Tho captain vocife¬ 
rated the words, ‘Number one to tho front.’ And hundreds of umnnuiilion 
in moll (M rallied on tho bayonet sheaths ns our courageous foes vaulted out 
from tlm cover afforded by heaps of rubbish, and rushed into the safer quarters 
presented by Iho bnrmok walls.” 
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skirmisheis, by rolling bcfoie fhoin as they advanced lingo 
of cotton ; 1ml our guns were too well served to suiter tliis device 
to be of mudi use to tin* enemy, for some well-directed shots 
from our battei ies set tiro to these defences, and t.lio meditated 
assault was do foa led before it hail developed itself into action. 
Tho attack on the outer barracks was equally unsuccessful. 
Tins enemy swiumed bencalb our walls, blit were saluted with 
so hot a fi.ro ftom Mowbray-'J’lioiuson and his companions, that, 
in a little time, tho seventeen had laid one more than their 
number dead at tho doorway of the barrack. Tho great assault 
of the Centenary of Plassey, which was hi have humbled tho 
li.iringlbs to tin* dust, and to have lovonged tho victory of 
Clive, was in the issue a disastrous lailuio. The onomy begged 
to bo permitted to bmy their dead; and the remains of tlioir 
col ton-bales served to stop tlm gaps in tho earthwoiks of tho 
English. But theio was a more deadly foe than this weak and 
disordered crowd of I liudus and Muhammadans to be encountered 
by our distrissed people; and (be Mil mi (Sahib saw another 
soul co of victory than that which lay in tho number of his 
fighting men. 

For hunger lutil begun to gnaw our little garrison, food, 
which in happier times would have been lurnod 

A)ij(u»>cbMof ivom with disgust, was seized with avidity and 
:im m " devoured with relish. To the flesh-pots of the 
besieged no carrion was unwelcome. A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old horse, lit only for the knackers, was oon- 
voitod into savoury meat. And when glorious good fortune 
brought a I’ralnuani bull within the lire of our people, and 
with dilficulty tho carcase of the animal was hauled into tho 
jntrenchinenlH, thoro was rejoicing as if a victory had hoon 
gained, lint in that iiory month ot June the agonies of thirst 
were oven greater than t.lio pangs of hunger. Tho well from 
which our scant supplies of water were drawn was a favourite 
mark for the (Sipahi gunners. It. was a service of death to go lo 
and fro with the bags und buckets which brought tho priceless 
moisture to tho lips of our famished people. (Strung men and 
patient ivoinon thirsted in silonco, but the moans of tho wounded 
and tho wailings of tho ehildron it was pitiable lo hoar. Tho 
blieosLies, or professional water-carriers, were soon slain in the 
exercise of their calling, and then English soldiers addressed 
ihemselves to the hazardous work of ministoring at tho well. 
A brave-hearted civilian, John Mackillop, appointed himself 
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captain of the well, and, after a week of tliiw hazardous service, 
was shot down at his post. As he lay dying, his care was still 
for thoso in whose cause ho had yielded up his life, and lie 
besought, almost with his last breath, a stander-by to carry the 
precious iluid to tbo lady to whom it had been promised. And 
so as day by day our people were wasting under these dire 
penances of hunger and thirst, the hopes of the Nana grew 
higher and higher, and ho know that the end was approaching. 

Three weeks had now nem ly passed away since the investment 
had commenced—three weeks of such misery as 
few, since sorrow ordered the world, have over been ll "’ 
condemned to suffer. No reinforcements had come 
to their assistance. The loolted-for aid from below seemed 
now to bo a grim delusion. Their numbers wore fearfully 
roduced. Their guns wore becoming unserviceable. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended ; and starvation was staring- 
thorn in the face. To hold their position much longer was 
impossible. To cut their way out of it, with all thoso women 
and children, was equally impossible. The shadow of a 
groat despair was over them. When thus, as it wore, at the 
last gasp, there oatno to them a message from the Nana Sahib, 
brought by tho hands of a Christian woman. It was on a slip 
of paper in tho handwriting of Azhnullah, uud if was addressed 
“ to the subjects of Her Most Gracious Majosty Queen Vic¬ 
toria." “All those who are in no way connected”—so the 
document ran—“ with the aefs of Lord JDalliousie, and are 
willing to Jay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to 
Allahabad.” f 

There was not a soldier in garrison who did not recoil from 
iho thought of surrender—wlio would not have died with 
sword or musket in hand rather than lay down his arms at tho 
feet of tho treacherous Mai atha. Sir Ilugli Wheeler lifted up 
his voice against capitulation. To tho I'lnglish General tho 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of abandon¬ 
ing his post. lie had not yet given up tho hope of relief from 
tho lower country, and he mistrusted tho Kami of Bithur. The 
younger officers wore all for fighting it out to tho last; hut 

There avo contuu'y statements with reaped to tlm identity of tho mod- 
Honnor. Homo say that it wan Mrs. Greenaway, soma Mia. J.icubi. Mr. Tre¬ 
velyan speaks ot it as an “ important point.” But I cannot say that I think 
it ia of much use to (Um-uss or of consequence to dcteimiiie, the question. 
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Mooro aiul AVliii.in”', whom the General consulted in this con¬ 
juncture, reluctantly declared themselves in favour of capitu¬ 
lation. They had no thought for themselves. Had there been 
only men in the intrenchmonts, they would have counselled 
and clung to the nobler and tlio manlier course. But when they 
thought of the women and children, and of what might ho fail 
them in the hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 
whatever promised deliverance from the horrors of tlio past 
and the greater horrors that might he in the future. There 
was, too, a groat crowd of sick and wounded, who could not ho 
abandoned, and yet, who could not l>o carried off ill (ho face of 
an opposing enemy. So the overtures of Nana Sahib were not 
rejected ; and the messenger carried hack to the enemy’s Camp 
an announcement that Wheeler and his chief offieors were 
deliberating' upon the ofl.br that had been mado to them. 

Next morning (there was then an armistice) Azhuullali and, 
Jawidn-l’artshad presented themselves near our 
11110 " ‘ iiitroiiclimentfi, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. ltoclie, the l’o&Una.stcr, went out with full 
powers to treat with the emissaries of the Nana, It was then 
proposed that the British should sin render Ibeir fortified 
position, their guns, and their treasure, and that they should 
inarch out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in 
each man’s pouch. On his part, the Kanawas to afford them 
safe conduct to the river side, and sufficient, carriage for the 
conveyance thither of the women and tlio children, tlio wounded 
and the sick. Boats were to he in readiness at tlio glnlt to 
carry them down tlio Ganges, and supplies of Hour (some addod 
“sheep and goats also”) were to ho laid in lor tlio sustenance 
of the party during tlio voyago to Allahabad. Theso proposals 
wore committed to papor and given to Awmiillali, who laid 
them before his chief, and that afternoon a horseman from the 
rebel camp brought thorn hack, saying that the Kami lmd 
agreed to them, and that our people were to ovaouato the in- 
trenoliments on that very night. 

Against this Wheeler protested ; and the draft-treaty was 
returned with an intimation that it was impossible to march 
out until the morning. Then tlio enemy began to gasconade 
and to endeavour to intimidato our pooplo. They might as well 
have threatened to move the Jlimulayahs. Diindii l'ant, Nana 
Sahib, sent word that lio knew exactly the state of our defences, 
the condition of our guns, and the scarcity of our provisions; 
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that lio would open ilro at once upon our wretched place of rel'uge, 
and that in a few days not a man would ho alive. Whiling 
and MowLray-Tliomson wont out to meet the Bithiir emissaries, 
and the former replied, as became a lion-hearted Englishman, 
that they might carry our intrenchinenLs, if they could; that 
their soldiers had generally shown greater alacrity in retiring 
from than in advancing towards our fortifications, and that wo 
had, at all events, abundance of powder in our magazine to 
blow lip both armies together. This determined language had 
its effect. The Nana consented to wait till the morrow. And 
a gentleman named Todd, who had been his English tutor, 
carried the treaty to the JRajah’s quarters, at the fciavada Koti, 
and obtained his signature to it. 

The Nana is repiosonted to have boon very courteous to his 
old preceptor. It was the time, indeed, for serenity of manner 
and suavity of demeanour—nay, indeed, for kindly and compas¬ 
sionate utterances and mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
Jawala-I'arhln'wl, with two others, went over as hostages to the 
British iutrenclinients, he blandly condoled with the British 
commander, expressed his sorrow that the old General should 
have suffered so much—-that after Haifa century of service with 
the Sipiihi Army of the Company they should turn against him 
at the close of his life. But God be praised, it was now all 
over—dolivernnoo was at hand. Every care would ho taken 
that tlio English gcntlomen and their families should not he 
molested on their way to tho river. And the ooiupanions of 
Jawalu-l’.irsluid talked to others in tho same polite and almost 
obsequious strain. That night our gnus were mado over to tho 
enemy, and some of tho old Golnndiiz of the Company wore 
placed in charge of them. 

So forth from their intronehmeuts, in tho early morning, 
went the remnant of our garrison, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived the Tl '®, llt 
horrors of the siege—gaunt and ghastly, in tat- j 2? ' 
lured garments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, 
worn by long suffering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river was distant 
only a mile from our starting-point. But to them it was a 
long and a wretched journey. Tho wounded wore carried 
mostly in palanquins. The women and children wont in rough 
nativo bullock-carriages or on tho backs of elephants, whilst 
the able-bodied marched out on foot with hut little semblance 
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of martial array, Moore as over in the van, and Vlba id. bringing 
up tlie rear of the funeral procession. 'I'lio vcloran Wheeler, 
with liis wife aiul daughters, is said to have walked down to 
tho boats. 1 With what faith and hope within him, the pom’ 
old man turned his face towards tho ghaut, Ho alono who roads 
tho secrets of all hearts over know. Hut there wore many in 
that woe-hogono train who, although there was no sunshine on 
their faces, had glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, 
and who were fain to carry wiili thorn as they wont such of 
their household gods as they had saved from tho groat wreck, 
or little memorials of tho past, relics, perhaps of doparlod 
friends, to ho treasured after long years in tho old home beyond 
tho seas. Litlle was all they eonid take willi them, weighed 
against what they had loft behind ; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. Tho beautiful had left their 
beauty, the young had loft their youth, in thoso battered 
barracks; and oven the children had old and wizonod faces, 
which told that they had lived long years in the last miserable 
month. 

Tho place of embarkation was known as I ho Sail Chaora (Hunt, 
so called from a ruined village hard by which hero that name. 
The road ran across a wooden bridge, painted white, which 
rominded a traveller, who afterwards visited tho spot, “ of a bit 
in a Surrey common.”f Over (his bridge they dollied down into 

* This is very distinctly stilled liy Mowlmiy-Thomson; “Poor old Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, his lady, and dough tors, walked down to the holds.” Ollier 
accounts, of a more ciiciuiisLiintird, bat perhaps not nun a trustworthy diameter, 
indicate dial tho ladies were conveyed lo the ghaut on an elephant, and Hint 
tho General himself went in a palanquin. This is the .slalciiienl of Mr. Tre¬ 
velyan, who very candidly collided all the evidence Unit 1ms been pindncnl. 
Colonel Williams, in Ids synopsis, says, “Ihisini lvhiin, tlui rider of (ietiernl 
Wheeler’s elephant, after taking Lady Wheeler and her two (laughters lo tho 
first boat on the line, returned for the (icncral, whom meeting on tho way 
mounted on a galloway, he likewise convoyed to tho bouts.” Tho (Jhristiuu 
wife of a musician of the fitith regiment, mimed Bradalmw, says; “General 
Wheeler came last iu a pallu (palanquin). They carried him into tho water, 
near tho boat. IIo said, * Carry mp a little further towards tho boat;’ but, the 
■Sowar said, ‘ fSTo, get out here!’ . As 1 ho General got out of the ptflkf, head 
foremost, a Siiwiir gave him a cut with his sword in tho nock, and ho foil into 
the water. . . . My son was killed near him, I saw it, alas I alas!” Another 
statement is: “ The General and some officers were on elephants—Mrs, Wheeler 
was in a pallu.” 'file further the investigation is pursued, tho greater tho 
uncertainly that is left upon the mind. This is given as another instance of 
the difficulty of extruding tho truth tiom a mass of conflicting evidence, 

f Mr. Trevelyan : “ Story of Cawnporo." 
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it ravine, which led past the compounds of some of our English 
residences to the ghaut on the river-side. Near tho ghaut was 
a Hindu temple,' known as the Temple of Hardeo, or the Fish¬ 
erman’s Temple, a structure ol‘ somewhat fanciful and not 
unpicturesquo design. The incidents of this mile-march were 
not many. The Sipahis, as our wretched people huddled on 
towards the river, sometimes crowded round and talked to then- 
old officers, uttering words of admiration or of compassion, 
which wore not wholly feigned. But, as everywhere the iSipalii 
stands out as a living inconsistency of the strangest kind, no 
one can read with surprise any story illustrating the malignant, 
and cruel hatred that, at tho same time, burned in the bosoms 
of some who had once served iu our ranks. Among-those who 
left tho intrenehments on that June morning were Colonel and 
j\lr.s. Ewart, a bravo and good man, with a vvil’o every way 
worthy of him. He, solely wounded, was carried on a bed or 
litter, and tho lady walked anxiously beside him. But their 
progress was slow; they fell in the rear before they had readied 
tho bridge, and some Sipahis of his own regiment—the 1st— 
seeing his helpless condition, thus covered from his coun¬ 
trymen, came up to him and taunted him. Ordering the litter 
to be placed on the ground, they mocked and mimicked him, 
Saying, “Is not this a fine parade, Colonel? is not the regiment 
well dressed up ? ” Saying which, they fell upon him with thoii- 
swords and killed him ; and, though some made profession of 
not slaying women, Mis, Ewart was presently cut down, and 
lay a corpse beside the body of her husband. 

That the boats were ready on the river-side had been ascer¬ 
tained by a Committee of our own people; and, when the dreary 
procession reached tho appointed place of embarkation tho 
uncouth vessels wore seen a little way in the stream iu shallow 
water; fur it was tho close of the dry season, and tho river was 
at its lowest. The boats were the ordinary eight-oared budge- 
rows of the country—ungainly structures with thatched roofs, 
looking at a distance like floating hay-stacks, and into those 
our people now began to crowd without order or method, even 
the women with children in their arms, with but little help 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and scrambling as 


* “Small but in g-ooil repair, resembling; nothing so much as those summer 
houses of a century back, which at the corners of old houses overhang Dutch 
canals and suburban English hye-wnys.”— Trevelyan, 
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they Lest could up the sides of tlio vessels. Tt was nine o’clock 
before the whole were embarked, and some, Heaven only knows, 
for their voices are scaled, may have breathed more freely as 
lliey awaited the friendly order to push oil’and to drop down 
the stream towards the great goal of their ultimate deliverance, 
lint thme wore those on the river banks—those even in the 
boats themselves—who had far other thoughts, far other ex¬ 
pectations. Every boat that had boon prepared for our people 
was intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had not 
gone down to tho hanks of a friendly liver that was to (lout 
them to safety. They had boon lured to I lie appointed shambles, 
there to ho given up to cruel death. 

So foul an act ol’lvoachery tho world had novor soon. Dundii 
Pant, Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the last of tho Pcsliw.h, 
bad studied io some purpose tho early history of his race. Ho 
know how tho founder of the Maratlin Empire—tho head of 
the great family who lrad been tho masters of the Posh was— 
had, under false pretext of friendly ombiaco, dug his viiknak 1 
into tho bowels of tlio Muhammadan envoy, and gained by 
foulest treachery what he could not gain by forco. Tlio viiknak 
was now ready—tho viiknak of a thousand claws—in tlio bauds 
of tlio man who aspired to ho tlio founder of a now or renovated 
Maratlni Empire. Day after day, week after week, tho English, 
with their little band of lighting men, had dolled all the 
strength of this new confederacy, aided by the moral and 
nmtori.il help of our lessons and our resources; and now tho 
enemy, under tho gaili of a new-boru friendship, was hiding 
the cruel weapon that was to destroy them. Everything was 
ready for the great carnago. Tautia Topi, who had been ap¬ 
pointed mas tor of tho ceremonies, sat enthroned on a “elialuUra,” 
or platform, of a Hindu temple, and issued his ordois to his 
dependants. Azlnmllah, also, was there, and tlio brethren of 
the Nana, and Tlka Singh, the new Cavalry General, and others 
of tko-leadiug men of tlio Billiur parly. And many Zemindars 
from the districts, and merchants and lesser people from tho 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined tho river 
banks to see the exodus of tho English; not knowing what was 


[* A “ viiknak,” or “ vagnak,” is a weapon imulo of llvu rings, lo each of 
which is attached a steel claw, like that ol n tiger. The rings tit the iingcis 
of (ho httml, and the claws lie concealed in tho piihn, till tlio moment fur 
stoking arrives.—G. B, M,] 
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to come, and not all, perhaps, rejoicing in our humiliation. It 
looked like a great holiday show. Scarcely is a more animated 
scene to he witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great national boat-race. And it was something even 
more than this, for there was a great military display. The 
soldiery had gone out in force—Horse, Foot, and Artillery; and 
the troopers sat their horses, with their faces turned towards 
the river, as though anxious for tho spurt to begin. And their 
patience was not long tried. Thu signal had been given, and 
the butchery was to commence. x 

No sooner were our people on board the boats, than the foul 
design became apparent. Tire sound of a bugle was heard. 
The Native boatmen clambered over the sides of the vessels and 
sought tho shore. Then a murderous fire of grapeshot and 
musket-halls was opened upon the wretched passengers from 

* As Titntia Topi is boro stated to have boon tho foremost agent in this 
hellish work, it will interest the reader to see tho master-lmtehoi’s own account 
of tho butchery ; “ The Niiua,’ 1 ho declared, “ got u female who had been cap¬ 
tured before to write n letter to General Wheeler to this effect: that the 
Sipiihis would not obey his orders, and that, if lie wished, lie (the Nitnd) 
would got boats and convey him ami those with him in the inireuohmcnt ns 
far ns Allahalntd. An answer catno iiorn tho General that he approved of 
this nmmgcmcul, and the same evening;the General sent tho Nitud something 
over one lac of rupees, and authorised him to keep tho amount. Tho follow¬ 
ing day I went and got ready i'mfy boats, and having caused all tho gentle- 
men, ladies, and ehildien to get into the boats, I started them off toAUiilutbfid. 
In the menu while, tho whole army, nrlilleiy h.cliidid, lmying got ready, 
arrived at tho river Ganges. Tho Sipiihis jumped into the water, and cow-, 
moncod a massacre, of all tho men, women, and children, and sot tho boats on 
lire, They destroyed thirty-nine boats; one, however, escaped us far ns Kitltv 
Kanknr, but was there caught, ami brought buck to Kiinhpffr, and nil on 
Board of it destroyed. Four days after this the Nana said ho was going to 
Bitlntr, to keep tho anhiyersary of his mother’s death.” This statement is at 
least partially tine, mid it might bo suggested that the signal which Timlin 
Topi was seen to give was, according to his statement, a signal to start the 
boats. On this point, however, witnesses were examined ami cross-examined 
with tho same result. One said, “In my premium and homing Ttintia Topi 
sent for Tiled Singh, Subnhdar of 2nd Cavaliy, known as a Ueneial, and gave 
him orders to rush into tho water and spare none/' Another said, “I was 
standing concealed in a corner, close to where Tautin Topi was seated, and I 
heard him tell Tiled Singh, a Suhahd.ir of tho 2nd Cavalry, who was known 
as tho General, to order the Sinvsirs to go into the water and put an end to tho 
Europeans, and accordingly they rushed into the river and murdered them. 
Other witnesses spoke distinctly to tho same effect; one man adding, “All 
orders regarding the massacre, issued by tho Nana, were carried into execution 
by Titntia Topf.” I do not think that there can he the least doubt of the 
guilty activity of Tuiitin Topi ill this tout deed, 
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both banks of the river ; and presently the thatch of the budge- 
rows, cunningly ignited by hot cinders, burst into a blaze. 
There was then only a choice of cruol deaths for our dear 
Christian people. The men, or tlio foremost amongst them, 
strenuous in action to the last, leaped overboard, and strove, 
rvith shoulders to the hulls of the boats, to push them into mid¬ 
channel. But the hulk of Iho fleet romaiued immovable, and 
the conflagration was spreading. The sick and wounded wore 
burnt to death, or more morcifully suffocated by tho smoke ; 
whilst tho stronger women, with children in their arms, took to 
tho river, to he shot down in the water, to ho sabred in the 
stroam by tho mounted troopers, who rode in after them, to bo 
bayoneted on reaching land, or to bo made captives, and reserved 
for a later ami more oruol immolation. Tho fewest words are 
here tho best. 1 should have little taste to tell the lbnl details 
of this foul slaughter, oven if authentic particulars were boforo 
mo. It is bettor that they should remain in the obscurity of an 
uncertain whole ; enough that no aspect of Christian humanity, 
not the sight of the old General, who had nearly numbered his 
fourscore years, nor of tho little babo sLill at its mother’s breast, 
raised any feeling of compunction or of pity in ilieso butchers 
on tho river-side. It sufficed that there was Christian blood to 
be shed. 

. Whilst this terrible scene was being acted at tho ghaut, tho 
Nana Saliib, having lull faith in the malevolent activity of his 
lieutenants on the river-hanlc, was awaiting tho issue in his 
tent on the cantonment plain. It is related of him that, unquiet 
in mind, he moved about, pacing hither and thither, in spite 
of the indolence of his habits and tho obesity of liiw frame. 
After a wliilo, tidings of the progress of the massacre were 
brought to him by a mountod trooper. What had been passing 
within him during those morning hours no human pen can 
reveal. Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may have come 
upon him, or he may havo thought that bettor nso might ho 
made of some of our people alive than dead. But, whether 
moved by pity or by craft, he sent orders back by tho messenger 
that no more women and children should be slain, but that not 
an Englishman was to be loft alivo. So tho murderers, after 
butchering, or trying to butcher, the remnant of our fighting 
men, stayed their hands and ceased from tho slaughter; and a 
number of weaker victims, computed with probable accuracy at 
a hundred and twenty-five, some sorely wounded, some half 
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drowned, all dripping with the water of tho Ganges and be¬ 
grimed with its mud, were carried back in custody to Kanhpur, 
by the way they had come, envying - , perhaps, those whose 
destiny had been already accomplished. 

But among the men—survivors of the Kiinhpur garrison— 
wore somo who battled bravely for their lives, 
and sold them dearly. Strong swimmers took to <>£ jj' - 

tho river, but often sank in the reddened water 
beneath tho fire of their pursuers; whilst others, making 
towards the land lower down the stream, stood at bay on bank 
or islet, and made vain but gallant use of tho cherished 
revolver in tho last grim energies of death. There was no¬ 
thing strange, perhaps, in the fact that the foremost heroes 
of the defcnco wore tho last oven now to yield up their 
lives to tho fury of the enemy. One boat held Moore and 
Vibart, Whiting and Mowbray - Thomson, Ashe, Delafosse, 
Bolton, and others, who had been conspicuous in tho annals of 
that heroic defence. By some accident or oversight the thatch 
had escaped ignition. Tighter, too, than the rest, or perhaps 
more vigorously propelled by the shoulders of these strong men, 
it drifted down tho stream; but Moore was shot through the 
heart in the act of propulsion, and Ashe and Bolton perished 
whilst engaged iu tho same work. The grape and round-shot 
from the Ouclh bank of the river ore long began to complote the 
massacre. The dying and the dead lay thickly together 
entangled in the bottom of tho boat,* and for the living there 
was not a mouthful of food. 

As tho day waned it was clear that the activity of tho enemy 
had not abated. That one drifting boat, on the dark waters of 
the Ganges, without boatmen, without oars, without a rudder, 
was not to be left alouc with such sorry chance of escape ; so a 
blazing budgerow was sent down the river after it, and burning 
arrows wore discharged at its roof. Still, however, the boat was 


* “ Tho horrors of tlxo lingering hours of that clay scorned, as if they would 
never coiim. Wo lmd no food in tiio hunt, and had taken nothing before 
starting. Tho water of the Ganges was all that passed our lips, saves prayers, 
and shrieks, and groans. Tins wounded and tho dead were often entangled 
together in tho bottom of the boat; to extricate the corpses was a work of 
extreme difficulty, though imperatively necessary from the dreaded oouse¬ 
quences of the intense heat and the importance of lightening tlur boat as much 
us possible.”— Mowhruy-Thomsou. 
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true to its occupants ; and-with the now day, now grounding on 
sand-hanks, now pushed off again into tho stream, 
June 28 . p ma( j 0 ^veary progress hotwoon the two hostile 
banks, every hour liglitor, for every hour brought moro mes¬ 
sengers of death.* At, sunset, a pursuing boat from Kunhpur 
with fifty or sixty armed Natives on hoard, came after our people, 
with orders to board and to destroy them. Hut the pursuors also 
grounded on a sand-bank ; and then there was one of those last 
grand spasms of courage oven in death which arc seldom absent 
from the story of English heroism. Exhausted, famishing, sick 
and wounded, as they wero, they would not wait to ho attacked. 
A little party of officers and soldiers armed themselves to tho 
teeth, and fell heavily upon the people who had come down to 
destroy them. Very few of the pursuers returned to tell tho 
story of their pursuit. This was the last victory of tho hero- 
martyrs of Kanlipur.'l' They took tho enemy’s boat, and found 
in it good stores 'of ammunition. They would rather have 
found a little food. Victors as they wore, they returned to tho 
cover of the boat only to wrestle with a more formidable enemy. 
Eor starvation was staring them in tho face. 

Sleep fall upon the survivors ; and when they woke tho wind 
had risen, and the boat was drifting down the 
.rune 29 . s tream—in tho daikness they knew not whither; 

and some even thou had waking dreams of a coming deliverance. 
But witli the first glimmer of the morning despair enmo upon 
them. The boat had been carried out of tho main channel of 
the river into a creek or siding, whore the enemy soon discerned 
it, and poured a shower of musket halls upon its miserable 
inmates, Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with both arms shot 
through, issued his last orders. It was a forlorn hope. But 
whilst there was a sound arm among them, that could load and 


i * “ 'At two r.ti, we stranded off Nazafgarh, mid they opened upon us with 
musket) if. Major Vibart hud beui sfint through one arm on tins preceding 
clay ; nevertheless, he get out. and, whilst helping U> push oft' tho boat, was 
shot through tho other arm. Captain Alliill Tumor lind both his leg) smashed. 
Captain Whiting was killed. Lieutenant Qnin was shot llnough tho arm; 
Captain Rt’ppings through the arm, and Mrs. Hoppings through tlio thigh, 
Ijiouleiiant Ilamson was shot dead. . . . Blonmnn, our hold spy, was that in 
tho groin.”— Mowbray-Thomson , 

t Mowbrny-Thomsoii was one of those. Nothing can he moro modest than 
tliiS part of his narrative. “Instead of waiting for them to attack ns, 
eighteen Or twenty of us charged them, and fow of their number escaped to 
tell the story.” 
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tire, or thrust with a bayonet, still tlie great game of the English 
■was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race that 
seldom waited to bo smitten. So Mowbray-Thomson and Dolu- 
fosse, with a little baud of European soldiers of the 32nd and the 
84th, landed to attack their assailants. The lierco energy of 
desperation drove thorn forward. Sipahis and villagers, armed 
and unarmed, surged around them, but they charged through 
the astounded multitude, and made their way back again 
through the crowd of blacks to tho point from which they had 
started. Then they saw that tho boat was gone. Tho fourteen 
were loft upon the pitiless land, whilst their doomed companions 
floated down tho pitiless water. 

There was one more stand to ho made by Mowbray-Thom&ou 
and his comrades. As they retreated along tho 
bank of the river, seeing- after a while no chance J,e MtStanJ - 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindu temple, which 
had caught tho eye of their leader and defended the door¬ 
way with fixed bayonets. After a little time they stood behind 
a rampait of black and bloody corpses, and fired, with 
comparative security, over this bulwark of human flesh. A 
litflo putrid water found in tho temple gave our people now 
strength, and they held tho doorway so gallantly, and so destruc¬ 
tively to the enemy, that there seemed to be no hope of expelling 
them by force of arms. So, whilst word went back to Diindii 
1‘ant, blank Sahib, that tho remnant of tho English Army was 
not to he conquered, the assailants, huddling round tho temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up beneath tho 
walls, and strove to burn out the little garrison. Then Provi¬ 
dence fit mo to their help in their sorest need. Tim wind blew 
smoko and fire away from the temple. But the malice of the 
enemy had a now device in store. They threw bags of powder 
on the burning embers. There was now nothing loft for our 
pooplo but flight. Precipitating- themselves into the midst of 
the raging multitude, they fired a volley and then charged with 
tho bayonet. Seven of the fourteen carried their lives with 
them, and little else, to the bank of tho river. There they took 
to the stream; but presently two of the swimmers were shot 
through the head, whilst a third, well-nigh exhausted, making 
for a sand-bank, had his skull battered in as soon as he landed. 
But the surviving four, being strong swimmers, and with heroic 
power in doing and in suffering, struck down the stream, and, 
aided by the current, evaded their pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson 
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and Dolafosse, with Privates Murphy and Sullivan, readied 
alive -the tori "dory of a friendly Oudli Elijah, and survived to 
toll the story of lvanlipur. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, Ibis narra¬ 
tive of the Sipalii War contains nothing- that 
nuoiMii' 1 surpasses—perhaps nothing that can justly he 
eomparod with—this wonderful episode of the last 
struggles of the martyrs of Kanlipiir. The grand national 
coinage, of the manifold developments of which it is impossible 
to write without strong emotion, has no nobler illustration than 
that of llio last stand of Iho remnant of tho Kanlipiir garrison. 
A year Lofme, Tin gland had mado tardy reparation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of "Valour. It hears a name 
which renders it personally dear to the recipients ol' this genera¬ 
tion, and will ho cherished in historical ages yet to eoiuo. It 
was right that of such an order there should bo but one class. 
But, if there hud been many classes, Mowhray-Thomson and 
JJelaibsse, Murphy and Sullivan, would have earned the highest 
decoration of which the order could boast. But, I know not by 
what strange omission, by whose noglcol, or by what accident 
for which no one is responsible,it happens that not one of these 
heroes has homo on his breast tho "Victoria Cross. Doubtless, 
they are the representatives of a gigantic disaster, not of a 
glorious victory. But tho heroism of failure is often greater 
t han tho heroism of success. And since tho Lime whim, in tho 
days of early Home, the Throe kept tho Bridge, thero have boon 
none more woithyof all tho honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on tho doers of bravo deeds, than those who hold the 
templo on the banks of the Ganges, and fought their way through 
an armed multitude thirsting for thoir blood, until from village 
to village there ran tho cry that Englishmen could not he beaten. 

Whilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully saved by what, 
humanly regarded, had seemed to ho a summons 

Fato oi tins boat’B p, certain destruction, the companions from whom 
oomiiauj. p[ 10 y 2 ) n ,i ijooii severed were losing all hope of 
deliverance. V\ hat befell them after they drifted away, leaving 
Mowhray-Thomson and his little hand of resolulo fighting men 
on the shore, can novel-he accurately known in detail. But the 
boat was overtaken, and all its living cargo carried back to 
Kardipur, and turnod out upon tho well-known landing-place, 
whore a great assemblage of Sipahis was ready to receive them, 
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Some eighty Christian people in all had heon brought back, 
after three days of agony and terror on the dark waters of the 
Ganges, too merciless to overwhelm them. ‘ From the river bank 
they were diven a miserable herd of men, women, ^ 

and children, to the old cantonment, to await the 0 

execution of tho orders of the Nana. He went out himself to 
gloat upon their sufferings. The men wore doomed to death at 
once. Tho women and children, with greater refinement of 
cruelty, were suffered to survive their husbands and their 
fathers, and reserved for a second death. One English lady 
clung to her husband, and perished. Tho rest were torn away, 
whilst the muskets of the Sipahis were loaded for that fatal 
fusillade. Thon tin English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that river voyage had preserved a prayer-book of 
the Glmrch of England, sought permission to read to his doomed 
comrades a few sentences of that beautiful liturgy, whose utter¬ 
ances are never so touchingly appropriate ns amidst the sorest 
trials and troubles of life. Eeavo was granted. And with one 
arm in a sling, whilst with the other he hold tho precious 
volume before his eyes, 8eppings proclaimed to that doomed 
congregation tho great message of salvation ; and even amidst, 
the roar and rattle of the musketry the glad tidings were still 
ringing in their cars, as they passed away to another world. 

Then tho women and children were sent to swell tho crowd 
of captives, which these conqueiovs of the hour were holding 
still in store as a final relish for their feast of slaughter. All 
who harl not boon burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or dz-owned 
in the great massacre of the boats on the 27th of Juno, had been 
swept up from tho ghaut and carried to tho Saviula House, a 
building which had figured in the history of the siege as, for a 
time, the head-quarters of the rebel leader. And now those 
newly-made widows and orphans wore added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Dundii Pant, Niiua Sahib, carrying with him an 
infinite satisfaction derived from tho success of 
his machinations, went off to his palace at Bitlnir. r • r "b' *• 

Next day, in all the pride and pomp of power, lie cSmS'i’mlmii. 
was publicly proclaimed Peshwa. No formality, 

* Eighty is the number Riven by Mr. Sherer aft, r veiy careful inquiry am! 
collation of evidence. They were brought back on cane, and arrived at the 
ghaut on the 30th of June. 
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no ceremony was omit Led, I hat could give digniiy to tho occa¬ 
sion. ITo took liis seat upon tho throne. Tho sacrament of tho 
forehead-mark was duly performed. Tho cannon roared out its 
recognition of tho now ruler. And wlion night fell tho dark¬ 
ness was dispersed hy a general illumination, and showers of 
.fireworks lit up the sky. .13nt it was not long before, oven in 
the first flush of triumph, heaviness fell upon tho restored 
sovereignty of tho IV.shw.i. Ho was, after all, only a miserable 
tool in tho hands of others. And nows soon reached him that, 
in his absence from Kanhpur, his influoneo was declining. Tho 
Muhammadan party was waxing strong. It had hitherto boon 
ovorboruo hy tho llindu power, probably more than all olse for 
•want of an efficient leader. Hut lliero was a Muhammadan 
nobleman, known as tho Nani Hawaii, who had taken a con¬ 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the commence¬ 
ment of tho outbreak lie luid boon made prisoner by tho Nana 
Sahib, and his house had been plundered; but subsequently 
they had entered into a covenant of friendship, and a command 
had been given to the Nawab. Ho directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at tho 11 aequol Court, driving down 
to it in liis carriage, and sitting on a chair, in costly attire, with 
a sword at his side and n leloscopo in his hand ; and there was 
no buttery that wrought us greater mischief than tho Nani 
Nawdb’s. IIo had got together some cunning Native artificers, 
■who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other combustibles, not 
without, damage to tho lives of those working in tho batteries; 
and it was a projectilo from one of liis guns—described as a hall 
of resin —which set lire lo Iho barrack in the intrenchinonts, 
Tho Nana was so delighted with this exploit that ho sent, tho 
Nawab a present of live thousand rupees, and tho story van, 
that in the administrative arrangements which woro to follow 
the extermination of tho English lie was lo ho Governor of 
Kanhpiir. Among tho Muhammadans of the neighbourhood 
he was held in high estimation, and largo numbers of 
followers attended him as ho wont down every day to his 
battery. 

And now thoro was some talk of sotting up tho Nawab hh 
head of tho new Government. If this had been dono, there 
■would have boon faction fights beta con Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, which would have weakened the power of the general 
enmity to the Christian races, and hastened tho day of retri¬ 
bution. Then other disturbing rumours reaoliod him. Tho 
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English reinforcements wero advancing from AlMhahiid—hot 
for revenge, eager for blood. The stoiy ran that the white 
soldiers were hanging every Native who came in their way. 
It was plain that I,ho time for strenuous action had coma. A 
great fear was settling down upon the minds of the inhabitants 
of Kdnhpiir, who wore leaving their homes in the cily and seek¬ 
ing refuge in the villages ; and the military classes, as is ever 
their wont at such times, woio clamouring for donatives, and 
declaiming against the parsimony of the Nana. To send forth 
assuring and oven boastful addresses alike to the citizen and to 
11)0 soldier, waft his first care in this month of July; and it 
was necessary, without delay, to issue largesses in money, and 
in the alluring shape of those lnneh-coveled gold hangleB, tho 
thought of which, ever since the commencement of the siege, 
had stimulated tho activity of the Sipahis. 

So tho Pcsliwa of the hour was summoned hack to Kanhpur 
by the lieutenants whom ho had left to govern in 
his absence. Ho established himself in an odifice, ,Tuly 6- 
of goodly proportions, which had been built for an hotel by a 
Muhammadan capitalist; and here he held high carnival. Tho 
native gossips of the clay related how, after the fashion of the 
East, ho strove to drown tho cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him with music, and dancing, and buffoonery in public; 
and that he solaced himself, in more retired hours, with strong 
diink and the caresses of a famous courtesan. Day after day 
his scouts brought exaggerated stones of tho advance of tho 
English battalions ; and lie issued instructions to his officors to 
go out to moot them. ITo had put forth astounding proclama¬ 
tions to assure the people that the pride of tho English had been 
humbled to the dust, and that tlioir armies had been over¬ 
whelmed by more powerful nations, or, by God's providence, 
drowned iu the sea. There was no lie which Duntlu Pant and 
his lieutenants had not put forth, in somo shape or other, to 
assure the minds of tho peopdo and to make men believe that 
fhero was nothing now to be liojied or feared from the prostrate 
Earinglus. But over, as the month of July wore on, nows came 
from below that the English were advancing; and the Peshwii 
trembled as ho heard, even in the midst of his revelries. Them 
was, however, one more victory to be gained bofore the collapse of 
tho new Maratha power on the banks of tho Ganges. And tho 
Nana smiled, as ho thought that tho game was all in his own 
hands. 
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It was only a victory over a number of helpless women and 
children—a victory sale and easy. The English 

T! 1P nn P ' iTI 7 prisoners had boon removed from tho fcjavada Koti 
*■ 10 ' B ' 11 '' to a small lion.se, which had been built, by an 

English oilicor for liis nativo mistress (l.honco called tho 
“ Bibigarli ”); hut bad more recently been tho residence of 
a humble Eurasian cleric. There was scanty accommodation 
in it for a single family. in this wretched building were 
now penned, liko sheep for tho slaughter, moro than two 
hundred women and children. For tho number of tho captives 
had by this time boon increased by an addition from a distance. 
dVIdlst our Christian people at Kaulipur had been suffering 
what has boon but dimly portrayed in tho preceding pages, 
thero had been a great crisis at Eatligarli^tho British military 
station adjacent to tho city of FarrukMMd,* in tho district of 
that narao. It lies on tho right hank of the Ganges, eighty 
miles above Kaulipur. In the first week of dune, after nearly a 
monili of extreme anxiety, it had become apparent that the lives 
of all tho Europeans, and they were many, would bo sacrificed 
if they continued to dwell at Eathgarh. So, not knowing in tho 
first week of Juno tho true position of allairs at Kaulipur, a 
largo number of our people took to their boats and drifted down 
to the groat British Cantonment, as to a place of refuge. The 
slory of Eathgarh must bo told in another chapter of this nar¬ 
rative. It is enough that it should be rotated here that those 
who descended the river were attacked on tho way, and that 
when one boat reached (lio neighbourhood of Kaulipur tho Nana 
Biihih’a people captured it, dragged out its unhappy inmates, 
and carried them, humid, to tho foot of their master. Then 
thero was a slaughter, in his presence), of all tho men, three 
excepted ; and the women and children were carried off to swell 
the miserable crowd iii the “ Bibigarh.” 

This new prison-lmuso lay between the Nativo city and tho 
river, under the shadow of the improvised palace of tho Peslnva, 
within sound of the noisy music, and within sight of the Loroh- 
glaro which signalised his highness’s nocturnal rcjoiciugs.f 


* [Famddmbiul, anijlice “ tins abode of tho happy,” so enlkd after tho 
Emperor EarrakhBoya.r —G. B. M.j 

t The following minute deseiiplion of tho “ Bi'lngarh” is from a private 
journal kept by Major Gordon of the 01st: “ It was a dismal kind of bungalow 
’in a small compound near what used to bo tho Assembly Booms, Tltoro wns 
a narrow verandah running along nearly (ho whole of tho front. At tho two 
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Tima huddled together fed upon the coarsest provender of the 
country, doled out to them by sweepers, their sufferings were 
intolerable. Cholera and diarrhoea broke out among them, and 
some were mercifully suffered to die.* If, in tlio agony and 
terror of this captivity, bereft of reason, any one of these 
sufferers anticipated, by action of her own, the day of doom, 
Grud will surely tako merciful account of the offence. The 
horror of a fouler shame than had yet como upon Ihem may 
have crazed more intellects than one. But there was in this no 
more than a phantom of tho imagination. Our women woto 
not dishonoured save that they were made to feel their servi¬ 
tude. They were taken out, two at a time, to grind corn for 
tho Nana’s household. An educated English gentlewoman 
needed not oven a week’s residence in India to teach her the 
meaning of this. As they sat there on tho ground, these 
Christian captives must have had some glimmering recollection 
of their Biblical studios, and remembered bow in the East the 
grinding of com was over regarded as a symbol of subjection— 
how, indeed, if, was one of the crowning curses of the first great 
captivity on record. When tho wives of the English con¬ 
querors were set to grind corn in tho court-yards of tho 
Maratha, the national humiliation was then and there com- 


enda of it were bathing-rooms, opening both into tho verandah and into sido- 
rooim Then came an inner entrance room, and then one about sixteen by 
sixteen, and then an open verandah ns in front. At either suIb was a narrow 
room. ... II, was, in fact, two small houses, built on exactly the same plan, 
lacing each other, and having a space enclosed between thorn." 

* Mr. Trevelyan, referring; to a diary kept, by a Native doctor who visited 
tho prisoners, says, “There is a toiu-hing little entry which deserves notice. 
In the column headed ‘ names’ appears Ihc words ‘ clc MW (one hahy), under 
that nuukid ‘disease’ is written ‘np se/of itself.'' As n “MM” is not a 
baby, but a lady or woman, I attributed this error to tho writer’s brief residence 
in lmliu, bull'find the passage is taken from Hr. Sherer’s official report, a 
document of tho highest value. I must still, however, hold to tho opinion 
Hint “ek MM" means one lady, and I should have thought that tho pothos of 
tlio “ ap so ” lay in its meaning that she killed herself, if it were not for a sus¬ 
picion that in Shercr’s repmt “IlM” is a misprint for “bab<i." I have not 
seen tlio original list, but it was translated by Major Gordon, who was on 
Gen end Neill’s Staff. This officer wroto down in his journal, at tire time, 
.most of the names. “From tho 7th,” ho says, “ to tho morning of the 15th, 
twenty-eight people died; nine cholera; nine diarrhoea; one dysentery; three 
of wounds; one, an infant two days eld; five, disease not mentioned. I could 
not make out all the names, but those of which I am sure are” . . . and then 
a list is given, including, under date July 10, “ A baby of two days old—of 
ilsell,” This seems to he conclusive. 




plcte— then, "but only for a little while; tlioro, but only on tv 
little space. And iho pathos of the picture in perfected when 
we see that these delicate ladies, with their faces to the grind¬ 
stone, did not find the office so wholly distasteful, as it enabled 
them to carryback a little flour to the “ ih'higarh ” to feed their 
famishing children. 

So hero, just under the windows of the Nana Sahib, was a 
very weak, defenceless enemy, which might, bo attacked with 
impunity and 'vanquished with case, lint, with that other 
enemy, which was now advancing from Allahabad, and, as the 
story ran, destroying every one in their way, the issue of tile 
contest was moro doubtful. A great body of Horso and hoot, 
with a formidable array of guns, had gono down to dispute the 
progress of tho British; but, before tho month of July was 
half spent, news came that tlioy had been disastrously beaten. 
Havelock had takon tho field in earnest. Tho hopes of his 
youth, tho prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished; 
he had lived to command an army, to gain a victory, and to 
write a despatch in his own good name. 

*** At the close of this chapter, I must express niy obligations to the 
printed volumes of Captain Mowbrny-Tlniuison and Mr. Otto Trevelyan. Tile 
reminiscences of tho one waiter and the investigations of tho ollior have linen 
equally serviceable to me. Bat to no one am I more indebted than to Colonel 
‘Williams for the invaluable mass of oral information which ho lias elicited and 
placed on icrord, and tho admiiabio synopsis which accompanies it, From an 
immense pile of conlticting evidence, 1 beliovo that, guided by Ooluual Wil¬ 
liams, I have ex trusted tho truth. Tlioro tiro still, however, sumo doubts and 
uncertainties as regards points of detail, especially in respect of tho numbers 
both of the fighting men in tho iutrcnchments and of tho women and children 
in the “ Biiu'garli." Tho discropanoy wilh respect to the former may have 
arisen from tho circumstance lliat in sonic lists tho sick wore computed, but 
not in others. Colonel Williams gives a nominal roll ot Kuropoan tionps com¬ 
posing tile Unglish portion of tho Kanlipur garrison who weio killed between 
the Glh and30th of J nue. In this wo have the names of fifty-nine Artillerymen, 
seventy-nino men of the .'kind, forty-nine of the fifth, and fifteen of tho Madras 
Fusilem—making in all two hundred and two, exclusive of officers, Mr 
Kherer's numbers differ from these—his aggregate being a hundred and 
sixty-four. With regard to tho women and children in tho “ Ih'lugnrb,” I 
think that Major Gordon’s estimate is most piobnldy correct. Ho says, after 
.studying tho list of prisoners, " It appears from this that t wn hundred and 
.ten were left on tho Ilth, and, as twelve died between that and tho Iflth, 
there must probably bavo been a hundred and ninoty-sovou when the massacre 
took place.’’ 
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CHAPTER TTI. 

THE NAURU TO KANHPUR, 

Assured of llie miserable fact that Ksinhpur had fallen, General 
Ilavcloclt, having haulted Reuaud’s column at Lohanga, was 
eager to advance to join him and to push on for the recovery 
of the important position that we had lost, and the chastise¬ 
ment of the insolent enemy. He telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
G rant at Calcutta, saying : “ We. have lost Kanlipur, an important 
point on the groat line of communication, and the place from 
which alone Lakhnao can bo succoured; for it would he hardly 
possible, at this season of the year, to operate on the cross¬ 
roads. My duty is, therefore, to endeavour to take Kanhpur, 
to the accomplishment of which I will bend every effort. I 
advance along the trunk-road as soon ns I can unite fourteen 
hundred British Infantry to a battery of six well-equipped guns. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neill, whoso high qualities 1 cannot suf¬ 
ficiently praise, will follow with another column ns soon as it 
is organised, and this fort is loft in proper hands.”* 

Havelock had hoped to commence his march on the 4th ot 
duly, hut the impediments in tiro way of the com¬ 
plete equipment of his force were too numerous Jutyi-n 
and too serious to admit of so early a movement. fur 

All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were in his way, and ’it wns not until the sun was 
dimly declining on the 7th that ho could give the order to 
march. It was hut a small foreo for the work hofoio it. A 
thousand European Infantry soldiers,belonging to four different 
regiments, composed the hulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, hut some were raw recruits. Then 
thore wore a hundred and thirty of Braider's Sikhs, a battery 
of six guns, and a little troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering 


* lliuslinuui’a Life of Hun lurk. 
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only eighteen sabres, but in tlio hands of such men worth then- 
number live times told. Among them were young officors, 
whose regiments had revolted,* and civilians whoso kaohhoris 
were closed ; ami as they rode out, badly mounted (for Palliser's 
Irregulars had taken the best horses), under their gallant 
loader, Captain Harrow of tho Madras Cavalry, there was a. 
large-hearted enthusiasm among them which mado them J'eel 
equal 1o the encounter of any number of Native horsemen that 
could he brought against them. Nor should there l)o omission 
from the record of tho fact that, when Havelock marched forth 
for tho recovery of Ktihnpur and the relief of Lakhnao, he was 
accompanied by some of tlio best stall-office re with whom it lifts 
over been tho good fortune of a gouorul to be 
July 7-12. associated. In Lion tenant-Colonel Fraaor-Ty tier 
and Captain Stuart Beataon ho had a Quarter-Muster General 
and an Adjutant-General of his brigade, selected by himself, 
not to be out-matched in efficiency bj r any officers of those 
departments. 

It was a dull, dreary afternoon when Havelock’s Brigade 
marehod out of Allahabad, and very soon tlio rain 
aIummu. came down in torrents to damp the ardour of tho 
advancing force. Noither on that day nor on tho 
succeeding one was the progress rapid. Many of the men were 
unused to Indian marching, and numbers fell iu tho real-, weary, 
footsore, disabled. There was groat discouragement, in this; 
but, as Havelock advanced, it became more and more apparent 
to him not only that Kdulipur had fallen, hut that a large body 
of the enemy were advancing to meet him, and this rendered 
it not only expedient, but imperative, that no time should he 
lost in joining the advanced column. Neill, doubtful, as it lias 
been seen, of tho fall of Kanlipur, had telegraphed to Sir 
Patrick Grant, urging him to push on Holland's column, and 
Ponand was moving forward into tho clutches of tlio Nairn's 


* “ New to tlio comitiy, new to tho service, imacoiHloniod tu roughing il, 
brought up iu every luxury, and led to believe that on their arrival in India 
they would have the same, these young officers (deprived of employment by 
the mutiny of their regimenis) willingly throw themselves into tho thick of 
tho work, often without a tout or cover of any sort to shelter them fiom ilm 
rain or sun, with bad provisions and hard work. Side by side with tlio 
privates they took their turn of duty, and side by side with thorn they fought, 
were wounded, and some died ."—Quoted in Nanhmtm’a Life of llavetork, 
Author not Dinted. 
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forco ; aud though Havelock’s knowledge of the inestimable 
value at such a time of English life and English health rendered 
him careful of his men, he now rocognisod a paramount emer¬ 
gency overruling these considerations, and sped onwards by 
forced marches to overtake his Lioutenant. And an hour after 
the midnight of the 11th—12th of July, in the broad light of 
an unclouded moon, his foremost details came up with lienaud’s 
detachment. Before dawn tho junction was completed. Beuaud 
drew up his men along tho side of the road ; and, as the High¬ 
landers struck up the stirring strain of the “Campbells are 
coming,” welcomed the new arrivals with ringing cheers. Then 
they marched on together, and about seven o’clock the whole 
force halted at Balindah, a spot, some four miles from the city 
of Eathpur.* , 

Tho troops wore weary and footsore, and Havelock was eager 
to give kin men the rest and refreshment they so 
much needed. So arms wore piled, and our soldiery Ju| y 12 ’ 
were preparing for the morning meal, when their of 

hungry hopes were disappointed by the unex¬ 
pected arrival of a twenty-four-pound shot, which well-nigh 
reached the feet of the General. The truth was soon apparent. 
Golouel Tytler had gone forward with an escort to reconnoitre, 
and some spies, despatched by Lawrence from Lakkuao, had 
brought him word that the enemy were at Fathpiir, There 
was no more thought of the breakfast. Tho battle was beforo 
them. Tire men stood to tlicir arms and foil in at the word of 
command, and, forgetful of tire long and weary night-maroh 
just ended, set their faces towards the camp of the enemy, and 
strode on, steady and stern, to meet them. 

They soon met. For the enemy, thinking that they had 
come up with the advanced column only, under Major Kerraud, 
swept forward with an insolent front, confident of victory. Con¬ 
spicuous before all wore the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry, who 


* Calcutta Review, vol. xxxii., Article, “Havelock's Indian Campaign,’’ 
written by one who toulc part in it. This writer, a very able one, says, “ We 
alinll not soon forget the scene. . . , Wo well recollect how anxious Major 
Iteiiftucl was to capture Eathpur before Havelock reached us, it having been 
reported to ns that it was defended only by a few matchlock men. This was 
probably correct at tlie lime, but the Nana, with his largo force, was march¬ 
ing down upon it, and lmd we advanced not a soul would have lived to tell 
the tale; but Providence preserved us from a fate which at that time would 
have been ruinous to our power in India.” 
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came on menacingly in an oxtomlwl lino, an though eager to 
encloso our little band in the toils of a swift destruction. So 
Havelock, as be wrote, unwilling “ to bo bcardod, determined 
at once to bring on an action.” Then the truth became miserably 
apparent to the enemy ; and in an instant tho light of proud 
detiunce paled beneath the astounding disclosure. Tho weak 
detachment, that was to have boon so easily overwhelmed, 
had suddenly grown, as though under the hand of Shiva, the 
Destroyer, into a strong, wolL-oqnippod, well-handled force of 
all arms, advancing to the battle with a formidable lino of gums 
in the centre. Flushed with tho savage memories of tho past, 
and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds of the Naini 
Sahib had rushed u pin their prey only to find (homsolvcs brought 
face to face with death. Surprise, disappointment, fear, trod 
down even the brutal instincts within them, and the paralysis 
of a great reaction was upon them. The light commenced. It 
was scarcely a battle; but it was a consummate victory. Our 
Enfield rillcs and our guns would not permit a conflict. The 
service of tho Artillery was superb. There had come upon tho 
scene a new warrior, of whom India had before known nothing, 
but whose name from that day became terrible to our enemies. 
Tho improvised battery of which Havelock made such-splendid 
use was commanded by Captain Maude of the ltoyal Artillery. 
Tie had come round from Ceylon, with a few gunners, bull 
without guns; and lie lmd gono at once to tho front as one of 
tho finest Artillerymen in tho world. Tho best troops of the 
Nun a Sahib, with a strength of Artillery exceeding our own, 
could make no stand against such a lire as was opened upon 
them.* Falling back upon the town, with its many enclosures 


* “ Tlie enemy’s fire scarcely touched us,” wrote Ihivolnok ; “ ours for four 
hours allowed him no repose.” “Twelve Iliiliah soldiers worn struck down 
by the sun and never rose again. But our fight was fought neither with 
musket nor bayonet or sabre, but with Enfield lilies uml oiunwin: so wo lost 
no men,” This probably moans no Europeans; for Havelock's biographer, 
nftor quoting tho HoucruTs despatch, says,, with reference to tho conduct of 
tho Irregular Cavalry at this time, tlmt only twelve followed their com¬ 
manding officer, Lieutenant Eulliser, whoso blind cmilidoueo in bis men and 
gallunt spirit carried him headlong into the midst of the enemy (at Fnthpiir), 
without a glance behind to nsceitiiin if ho were supported, Here lie was 
overpowered and knocked off his horse, and would inevitably havo been cut 
to pieces had he not been rescued by the devoted gallantry of his Native 
Riaaldtu- who sacrificed his own life in ondouvoimtlji to save that of bis' 
leader.” 
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of walled gardens, they abandoned their guns one after anotkor 
to our exhausted battalions; and after one vain rally of tko 
rebel Horse, which solved tlio vexed question of the umvorthi- 
ness of Piillibor’s Irregulars, gave up the contest in despair. Then 
Havelock again lamented his want of CJavalry; for he could 
not follow up, as ho wished, his first brilliant success; and more 
of the rebel Sipiihis esoaped than was pleasinglo tlio old soldier, 
But, he had done his work well and was thankful; thankful to 
his troops for their gallant services; thankful to tlio Almighty 
Providence that had given him the victory; and proud of tlio 
great national character which was now so nohly reasserting 
itself. t It was the first heavy blow struck at the prido of the 
enemy in that part of the country. The glad tidings were 
received with exultant delight in every house and bungalow 
in the country. In due time England caught up the pecan; 
and the name of Havelock was written at the corners of our 
streets, on the sides of our public conveyances, and on the sign¬ 
boards over our houses o f public entertainment.| 

Bathpiir was given up to plunder. It was a guilty—a blood¬ 
stained city. A few weeks before it, had risen in 
rebellion. And now the mark of a just retribution Tl {? a u,pur,° f 
was to bo set upon it. Tlio story may lie briefly 
told in this place. The Treasury-guard consisted of some sixty 
or seventy teSiptiliis of the Oth Eegiment. About the end of 


* See Havelock's Order of Thanks issued next day to the troops under his 
command, in which lie ottrilmlcs tlio victory, with n sort of Ornmnellmn 
many-sidedness, “ to the lire of British Aitillery, exceeding in rapidity and 
precision all that the Brigadier has ever witnessed ill his not short carper; to 
tko power of the Enfield l iilo in British hands; to Biilish pllioit, that’ great 
quality which lias survived the vicissitudes of the hour and gained intensity 
from the crisis ; and to tlio blessiug of Almighty God on a most lightctnis 
cause—tlio cause of justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India.” 

I f lit appeals from Tantia Topi’s narrative, which on such a point as this 
may ho trusted, that tho Sipnhis were anxious that the Nana should 
accompany them to Eallipur. “The Nana refused," ho said; “I and tho 
Nana remained at ICanhpur, and sent JiiAValu-Par&had, ids agent, along with 
them to li’allipur,” Tikti Singh, the 2nd Cavalry General, accompanied him. 
Tim Allahabad Maulavi, also appears to have boon with the Nana’s party at 
this time. One of tho witnesses, whose depositions have boon published by 
Colonel Williams, when asked, “ Who commanded at tho battlo of Eatlipur 
answered, “I myself smv 'film Singh, tho General, and tlio AlltiliSbad 
Maulavi and Jnwnhi-Parsliad, going oil' to command. Many others went— 
small fry of lenders.” 

' VOL. It. T 
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May, a large detachment of the otitli, wllh some sawfirs of tlxo 
2nd Cavaliy—both of'which regiments wore Llien fast soething 
into rebellion at Kanlipur—arrived at .hathpin- with treatmro 
from Baudah, and pas'-cd on to Allahabad. What dark hints 
and suggestions may have passod between them can never ho 
known. No great uneasiness was then Jolt by the European 
residents. The temper of the people did not seem to differ 
mnch from what it had been in more quiet times, and public 
business went on from day to day in the old groove without 
interruption. 

Tho Chief Civil Officer at Ealhpiir was Mr. Eobort Tudor 
Tucker, the Judge, lie was a brother of tho Commissioner of 
IJananis. There wore some strong resemblances betwoen them. 
Both wore devout Christian men, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading tho appointed path of official duty. People spoke of 
Henry Tucker as an enthusiast; hut tho enthusiasm of "Robert 
Tucker hud been rotihod to a still highor pitch by the intensity 
of his religious convictions, which, even from his schoolboy days 
up to the primo of his matin o manhood, had boon striking 
deeper and deeper root, in spite of all the discernageiuonts and 
distractions of Eastern life. At tho entrance to Ealhpiir he 
had erected four pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved 
tho Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindi, and on tho 
others, in tho same characters, scriptural texts containing tho 
essonce of the Christian faith. There they stood, that ho who 
ran might read, proclaiming to Hindus and Muhammadans the 
cherished creed of tho Faringliis ; but no man defaced or insulted 
thorn. And the good Judge made no disguiso of his efforts to 
convert the people; hut still no mini molestod him. His kind¬ 
ness and liberality seem to have endeared him to all classes, 
Tlioy saw that lm was just and gentle; merciful and solf- 
donying; and that ho taught lessons of love by tho practice of 
his daily life. In very litoral truth, ho was what the Natives 
of India, often in exaggerated language, call a “poor man’s 
provider.” "Wherever miseiy was to bo found, his helping hand 
was present. The destitute and the sick were liis children, in 
Hie absenco of those ondoared to him by tho tenderest ties, For 
he was a husband and a father; but his family at this fchno 
were in England; and when tho day of troublecamo ho rejoiced 
that ho stood alone. 

Tho storm burnt on the ,9th of Juno, The two great waves 
of rebellion, the one from Allahabad, the oLhor fiom Jl&nhptir, 
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met hero with overwhelming force. Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans rose against us; the latter, as ever, with 
the more cruel violence. The roving hands of une 
Sipahis and iSawiirs and escaped gaol-birds, who were flooding 
the surrounding districts, wholly disorganised our police; and 
what was said to bo a Muhammadan conspiracy was hatched 
in the vory heart of the city. Then the dangerous classes 
seem to have bubbled up, and there were the usual orgies of 
crime. The Treasury was plundered. The piison-gates were 
broken open. The Itecord-offioe was burnt down. Other public 
offices were condemned to the same destruction. The Mission 
premisos wore attacked. And when tho European community 
gathered togothor in a barricaded house resolved that it would 
be utter madness to remain any longer at Fathpur, for all 
authority was gone, all hope of maintaining any longer a 
semblance of Government utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazing bungalows, and sallied forth, to find 
themselves “ amidst a perfect Jacquerie of the surrounding 
villages.”* But they made their way across tho Jamnah to 
Bandah and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman could not be 
induced to quit his post, whatevor might bo the perils which eu- 
vironod him. As long as there was a pulse of life in his body, 
Bober t Tucker believed that it was his duty to give it to the Gov¬ 
ernment which he served. Throughout the day he had been most 
active in his ondeavonrs u> suppress crimo and to restore order. 
Unlike his brother Henry, who had never fired a shot in his 
life, or carried a move formidable, weapon than a riding-whip, 
tho Fathpur Judge armed himself, mounted his horse, and went 
out against the ouemy, with a few horsemen at his hack. lie 
left somo rebels dead in tho streets, and carried hack with him 
some wounds upon his person.'] - His countrymen, when thoy 
turned their backs on Fathpur, left, him in the Kachahri, 
still hoping against hope that he might weather tho storm; 


* Mr. Slierer to Sir, Cheater, Juno ID, 1857. MS. 

t Mr. Clivo Bayley, iu his Allahabad report, says: “It is Impossible not to 
admire, however much it might he regretted, the heroic, devotion of the lata 
Mr. Tucker; nor is it much a matter of wonder that bis conduct and his 
personal prowess (Mr. Tucker, Was, I toolieve, more than onco wounded early 
in tho day) actually succeeded in preserving, for a few hours longer, boiiio show 
of order.” 
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and behoving that, if thin by God's Providence wore denied 
to liim, it was Ids duty alike to God and Man to die at his 
post. 

The issue was soon determined. "What followed the departure 
of his countrymen is hut obscurely known. Of tho ono patent, 
miserable fact, that "Robert Tucker was killed, thoro was novel' 
a moment’s doubt. Tho story ran that at tho head of the 
Muhammadan conspiracy, or if not at its very lioart, was a 
well-known Nativo functionary—Deputy-Magistrate by otlieo— 
Hikmat-ullah by name. Tio lmd roeoived groat benefits from 
Mr. Trick or, who had lull faith in tho man; and for some time 
it was believed that Musabruiu treachery and ingratitude had 
culminated in tho crowning crime of this man’s life. “ Poor 
Tucker,” wrote Mr. Shorer, the Magistrate of Fathpiir, to 
Commissioner Ohcstor, “ was shot by llikmat-ulluli’a orders, ho 
himself reading out tho Koran whilst the guns wore tired. A 
Native Christian, Joseph Manuel, a sorvant of mine, was 
presont wlron this took jilacc.” Rut many still doubt, if they 
do not wholly discredit, much that, has been said of Hilt mat-til lali 
Khan. Tie might have saved his honofautor, hut did not. 
Perhaps ho wont with tho stream, not having courage to opposo 
it. The oi ime may have been hu i, nogal ivo. But History does 
not doubt that the Fathptir Judge sold his life dourly on tho 
roof of tho Kachaliri. Resolutely and fiercely ho stood at hay, 
loading and tiring, loading and tiring, until ho had shot down 
many of liis assailants. It is said that ho was not overcome at 
last until tho insurgents had fired tho Kachaliri. And so the 
quiet Christian Judge, so mcelc aud merciful in time of peace, 
giving unto Caesar the things that, wore Clnwir’s, rose in tho 
hour of war to tho noblest heights of heroic daring, and died for 
the Government that ho had served. 

There wore some, however, oven in that guilty city, who 
viewed with horror and indignation tho murder of the good 
Judge. And as tho ruffians were returning from tho Kachaliri, 
rejoicing in thoir cruel work, two Hindus mot them, and openly 
reviled them for slaying so just and righteous a man. Had ho 
not always been tho firiond of tho poor ? But tho murderers 
were in no mood to ho relinked. Furious before, they were 
infuriated to a still higher pitch by these reproaches. So they 
foil upon tho witnesses and slow them, 

In Havelock’s camp there was at this time one of tho civil 
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officers wlio had escaped, more than a mouth boforo, from 
Fatlipur. Sir. Shorer, the Magistrate, after many adventures, 
had made his way to Allahabad, and had thence 
marched upwards with the avenging arniy. H For T1 J J e f I j,' J 1 1 , lif,™ cnt 
live weeks anarchy and confusion had reigned j u i y 
throughout the district. Tho authority of the 
IN ana Sahib had been nominally recognised, but in truth 
tliero was scarcely auy semblance of Government. Every 
man stood up for himself, taking and keeping what lie could. 
Along tho line of Havelock’s march, Sliorer observed the 
significant symbols of a widespread desolation—telling after¬ 
wards the story of what he saw in one of tho best of those 
admirable official narratives thiough which many of our fore¬ 
most civilians have done so nmcli for historical truth. “Many 
of the villages,” he wrote, “ had been burnt by the wayside, and 
human beings there wero none to bo seen. . . . The swamps on 
eithor side of the road; tho blackened ruins of huts, now 
further defaced by weather stains and mould; the utter absence 
of all sound that could indicate tho presence of human life, or 
tho employment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, and the 
undor-lnun of the thousand winged insects engendered by tho 
damp and heat; the offensive smell of tho neom-treos; the 
occasional taint in the air from suspended bodies, upon which, 
before our very eyes, the loathsome pig of the country was 
engaged in feasting;—all these things appealing to our different 
senses, combiuod to call up such images of desolation, and blaek- 
nesB, and woe, as few, I should think, who were present would 
ever forget.” j And now in the city itself wore silence and 


* Mr. Willock Inul gone on, as civil officer, -with Eonaud’s detachment. 
He had boon very active during the crisis at Allahabad, «ud both then and 
afterwards had pioved himself, in conflict with the enemy, to bo a gallant 
soldier. 

f Tho other side of tho picture should, in fairness, also bo given. In the 
following wo soo some of tiro phenomena of tho great revolt against civilisa¬ 
tion which preceded the retribution whoso manifestations are described in tho 
text: “Bay by day,” says a writer in the Calnutla Review, “ ns wo marched 
along, we had ample evidence of the certainty with which tho Asiutio had 
determined to tear us out of tho laud, loot and branch; the untiring 
malignity which had, not content with minder and mutilation, burned our 
bungalows and desecrated our churches only as an Asiatic can desecrate, wo 
had witnessed, but wo scarcely expected wlnit wo saw in passing along tho 
road. Tlioro was satisfactory evidence that the genius of the revolt was to 
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solitude bearedy less impressive and significant. Tlio streets 
wore deserted; but there wore signs of recent habitation. In 
the shops and houses much wealth of plunder was loft, which 
could not ho removed in time by tho affrighted owners beyond 
tho reach of tho despoilers. So now our soldiers, English and 
Sikhs, wore lot loose upon tho place, and before the day was 
spent it had boon sacked. Next morning, when t,he column 
moved on, the Sikhs were loft behind, Hushed with delight at 
Lire thought that to them had Leon entrusted the congenial 
task of setting fire to the town. 

On tho 15th of July, Havelock, having on tho preceding day 
dismounted and disarmed the Irregular Cavalry, 
whoso treachery was undeniable, again came in 
July is. front of tho enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something 
of an intronchment in front, and on either hank some walled 
gardens, thickly studded with trees, which afforded serviceable 
shelter to their musketeers. But no superiority of numbers or of 
position could enable them to sustain tho resistless rush of the 
English. Very soon they were seen in con fused llight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with alL the abandoned impedimenta of 
their camp—touts, stores, carriage, and munitions of war. But 
the cost of that morning’s success was indeed heavy. For one 
of the best soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for over. 
Major Benaud, who had charged at the head of the Madras 
Fusiliers — his bclovod “ Lambs ” ■— was carried mortally 
wounded to the roar. Those who know him best doplorcd him 
most; but tho grief which aroso when it was afterwards known 
that he was dead was not confined to his old comrades of the 
Coast Army, lie had already earned an Indian reputation. 
The day’s work was not then over. A low miles beyond tho 
villago of Aong was a river to be crossed, known 
'iKu'iSucio 0 aa the Pundu Nadi. It was but a streamlet in com¬ 
parison with the Gauges, into which il flowed. 
But tho July rains had already rendered it swollen and 
turbid; and if tho bridge by which it was crossed had been 


destroy everything that could possibly remind one of ISuglnnd or its civilisa¬ 
tion. The telegraph wires were cut up, showing tho ground, and in some 
instances carried on, llui telegraph posts were (lug out, the bungalows burnt, 
and tbs poor unoffending milestones, so useful oven to themselves, but still 
English, were defaced, and in muuy instances destroyed.” 
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destroyed by tho enemy, Havelock’s progress would have been 
most disastrously retarded. So, when his scouts told him 
that the enemy were rallying 1 , and were about to blow up the 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they wore, and called 
upon them for anew effort. Nobly responding to ike call, they 
pushed forward with unexpected rapidity. It was a two hours’ 
march to tho bridge-head under a fierce sun; but our woary 
people carried the energies of victory with them to tho hanks 
of the Pdndii Nadi. Tho enemy, strengthened Ly reinforce¬ 
ments which had come in fresh from Kanlipiir, under Bala 
1 1 ao, the brother of the Nana, were intrenched on tho other 
side with heavy guns, which raked the bridge. But Maude’s 
battery was soon brought into action; and a favourable bend 
of the river enabling him so to plant his guns as to take the 
enemy in flank, he poured such a stream of (Shrapnel into them 
that they were bewildered and paralysed, and, some say, broke 
their spoil go-staffs in despair. They hail undermined the 
bridge-head, and had hoped to blow the whole structure into 
the air befoio tho English could cross tho river. But there was 
not a cool head or a steady hand among them to do this work. 
And tho Fusiliers, under Major Stephenson, with an expression 
on their stern faces not to bo misunderstood, swept across tho 
bridge, and put an end to all fear of its destruction. Then the 
rest of Havelock’s J'orco accomplished the passage of tho river, 
and pushed on with their faces towards Kanlipiir, weary and 
exhausted in body, but sustained by the thought of tho coming 
retribution. 

They did not then know the worst. The crowning horror of 
the groat tragedy of Kanlipiir was yet to come. 

On the afternoon of that Ihtli of July, JHindu 
Pant, Ndnii Sahib, learnt that Havelock’s army 
had crossed the Panda Nadi, and was in full march upon his 
capital. The messenger who brought the evil tidings was Bala 
Kiio. himsolf, with a wound in liis shoulder, as proof that he had 
done his best. It might bo that there was a coming end to 
the short-lived triumphs of the new Peskwa, Whut now was 
to be done? The chief advisers of the Nana Bahib were divided 
in opinion. 'They might make a stand at Bit-hur, or form a 
junction with the rebel force at Path gar] i, or go out to meet 
the enemy on the road to Kanlipiir. The last course, after 
much confusod discussion, was adopted, and arrangements were 
made to dispute Havelock’s advance. Tho issue was very 
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doubtful; but, an already said, the mighty conqueror,s of Kuhu- 
pi'ir had one more victory to gain. They could .slaughter tho 
English prisoners. So, whether it were in rage, or in fear, or 
iu the wanionncHH of beslial cruelty ; whether it wore believed 
that llie English were advancing only lo rescue tho prisoners, 
and would turn hack on hearing that they were dead; wLusthor 
it were thought that as no tales can ho (old by the dead, the 
total annihilation of the captives would prevent tho idenfilication 
of tho aveh-olfonders on the day of retribution; whether tho 
font design had its liiitti in the depths of tho Nana’s black 
heart, or was prompted, by one still blacker, tho order went 
forth for (ho massacre of the women and children in the 
Ihbigarh. The miserable herd of helpless victims huddled 
togofiior in those narrow rooms were to ho killed. What fol¬ 
lowed is best, told in the fewest and simplest words. There 
wore lour or live men among the captives. These were brought 
forth and killed in tho presence of the Nana fcJiihib. Thou a 
party of Bipahis was told off, and instructed to shoot tho 
women and children through the doors and windows of their 
prison-house, Borne soldierly instincts seem to liavo survived 
in tho breasts of these men. Tho task was too hideous for 
their performance. They fired at, tho ceilings of tho chambers. 
Tho work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, if at all. So 
some butchers woio summoned from tho bazaars-—stout Mmail¬ 
mans accustomed to slaughter; and two or tliroo others, Hindus, 
from tho villages or from tho NitmVs guard, woro also appointed 
executioners 1 They went in, with swords or long knives, 


* Soma obscuiiiy eniiouiids tins loiiilde inciileiil, and perhaps it is better 
that it should tie so. Colonel Williams, to whoso investigations History 
is so much indebted, buys, with respect to tho evidonoo Ik torn him, that, 
“on approaching tlio lust and most larrihlo scene, all suem insliiicLivoly lo 
slirinU Irom confessing any knowledge of so foul and barbarous a niiina as (lie 
indiscriminate slaughter of helpless women and innocent children. Evidence 
that warns clear and slronji; from tho I5lh of May to tlio I-llh of July, suddenly 
J ceases on tlicfrtlal dayottlio iOlhoftliat month.” The most rcliubh-tcHtiuiony was 
/ that of some) Imlf-ensti; di inninorB or band-boys. Rut tlio principal witness, whoso 

1 narrative is llm most di tailed, and seemingly llie most nullionlio of all (John 

1’itchoU, drummoi of the Dili Native Inliiutry), wlm stall'd ilmL ho lmd boon 
a prisoner with our people, was clearly oniivielid ot u iliiect falsehood in this 
inspect; and it is only where his evidonoo was supported by others that it is 
to bn entirely trashd. It should he sinted liern Hint the male piisonois, shot 
to death on tlio Ifdli of July, were, Ihrto of tlio principal fugitives front 
Ihitligavli, and two members of tho (beemaway family, Tim Hipithi-tiimrils 
at tlm Blbignrh, who refused to slaughter tlio women and children, belonged 
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among the women ami children, as among a flock of sheep, and 
-with no more compunction, slashed them to death with the 
sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only half dead, all through the 
night. It was significantly related that the shrieks 
ceased, but not the groans. Nest morning the dead ,Tllly 1C " 10, 
and the dying were brought, out, ghastly wiih their still, gaping 
wounds, and thrown into an adjacent well. Some of the children 
were alive, almost unhurt; saved, doubtless, by their low stature, 
amidst the closely-packed masses of human flush through which 
the butchers had drawn their blades; and now- they were running 
about scared and wonder-struck, beside the well. To loss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised cemetery, 
already nearly choked-full, was a small matter that concerned 
but little thoso who did the Kami’s bidding. Hut beyond this 
wholesale killing and burying, which sickened the whole Chris¬ 
tian world, and roused English manhood in India to a pitch of 
national hatred that took years to allay, the atrocity was not 
pushed. The refinements of cruelty—the unutterable shame— 
with which, in some of the chronicles of the day, this hideous 
massacre was attended, wore but fictions of an excited imagi¬ 
nation, too readily believed without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. Nono woro mutilated — nono wore dis¬ 
honoured. Tlioro was nothing needed to aggravate the naked 
horror of the fact that some two hundred Christian women and 
children were hacked to death in tho courso of a few hours. 


1o the (itii ltegimait from Alliilnibud. The NiiuS is staled to have been so 
ineeiiBed by'llteir conduct that ho threatened to blow them from guns. 

* This is staled, in the most unqualified manner, by tho official function¬ 
aries, who made the most diligent inquiiios into all the circumstances of the 
massacres of June and July. Air. Shorer and Mr. Thornhill, in their official 
repotts, speak mosl distinctly in denial of the assertion tlmt our women had 
been mutilated and ditdionouiod. (Jolonel Williams, than whom there can bo 
no better authority, says that tho most searching and earnest inquiries 
totally disprove the unfounded assertion, which was at first so frequently 
made and so currently believed, that personal indignity nud dishonour had 
been offered to our poor suffering countrywomen. To this it may bo added, 
that some of tho ad mini slr.i tors of tho Mutiny llelief Fund in England took 
great pains to investigate certain alleged cases of mutilation, said to have 
been brought over from India, but failed to track down a single one. The 
most authentic case of mutilation with which I am acquainted is 011 c that 
cornea to me from Ireland, whilst I am wilting this chapter. Sonic wild 
Irishmen went into the houso of a Mr. Connor, and, taking him for onothur 
man, against whom they lmd a grudge, deliberately out off his no.,e, 
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doubtful; lrat, ns uheudy said, the mighty conquerors of Kiihn- 
pur Jitul ouo more victory to gain. They could slaughter the 
English prisoners. So, whether it were in rage, or in fear, or 
iu the wautomiess of bestial cruelty ; whether it were believed 
that tho English were advancing only to rescue the prisoners, 
and would turn hack on hearing that they wero dead; whether 
it wore thought that as no tales can he told by tho dead, the 
total annihilation of the captives would prevent the identification 
of the arch-offenders on the day of retribution; wliother tho 
foul design had its birth in the depths of tho Nana’s black 
heart, or was prompted, by one still blacker, tho order went 
forth for tho massacre of tho women and children in the 
I'ibigarh. Tho miserable herd of helpless victims huddled 
together in those narrow rooms were to bo killed. Wlmt fol¬ 
lowed is best told in the lowest and simplest words. There 
wore four or live men among the captives. These were brought 
for lit and killed in the presence of the Nil nil Sahib. Thou a 
party of Sipahis was told off, and instructed to shoot the 
women and children through the doors and windows of their 
prison-house. Some soldierly instincts seem to liavo survived 
in tho breasts of those men. Tho task was too hideous for 
their performance. They broil nt the ceilings of the chambers, 
The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, if at all. So 
somo butchers wero summoned from tho bazaars—stout Musal- 
nmns accustomed lo slaughter; ami two or three otliors, Hindus, 
from tho villages or from tho Nanas guard, were also appointed 
executioners s They went in, with swords or long knives, 


w Some obsctuily buuouihI* this terrible incident, uml perhaps it is hotter 
that it should be so, Colonel Williams, to whose investigations History 
is so much indebted, says, with respect to tho evidence before him, tiiai, 
11 on approaching tho last and most tumble scene, all seem instinctively to 
shrink irom confessing any knowledge of so fold and barbarous a crime as the 
indiscriminate slaughter of helpless women aiulinnocent children, Evidence 
that soBins clear and strong from the I5tli of May to llm MUi of July, suddenly 
/ ceases on thefaial day of tho 15th ofltuil month.” Tlic most reliable testimony was 
i tlia t of somo half-caste drummers or build-boys. Hut tiio principal witness, whose 
' narrative is Iho most detailed, and seemingly the most authentic of all (John 

fitcheW, drummer of the tith Native. lufvuitvy), who slated tlmt ho had been 
'a prisoner with our people, was clearly convicted of a diicet falsehood in' this 
leaped; and it is only where hia evidence was supporiud by others that it is 
to lio entirely trusted. It should he slated hero that the male primness, Bliot 
io dentil on tho 15th of July, wero tlirco of tho principal fugitives from 
ITatligarh, and two members of the Gioouaway family. Tins Sipahi-Gunrda 
at the Bltn'garh, who refused to slaughter tlm women mid children. belonged 
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among tlio women ami children, as among a flock of sheep, and 
with no more compunction, slashed them to death with the 
sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only hall'dead, all through the 
night. It was significantly related that the shrieks 
ceased, hut not the groans. Next morning the dead ‘ 11 y 
and the dying wero "brought out, ghastly with their still gaping 
wounds, and thrown into an adjacent well. Home of the children 
were alive, almost unhurt; saved, doubtless, by their low stature, 
amidst the closely-packed masses of human flesh through which 
the butchers had drawn their blades; and now they were running 
about scared and wonder-struck, beside tho well. To toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised cemetery, 
already nearly ohoked-full, was a small matter that concerned 
but little those who did the Kami's bidding. But beyond this 
wholesale killing and burying, which sickened the whole Chris¬ 
tian world, and roused English manhood in India to a pitch of 
national hatred that took years to allay, the atrocity was not 
pushed. The refinements of cruelty-—the unutterable shame— 
with which, in some of the chronicles of tho day, this hideous 
massacre was attended, wore but fictions of an excited imagi¬ 
nation, too readily believed without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. None were mutilated — none wero dis¬ 
honoured. Thoro was nothing needed to aggravate the naked 
horror of tho fact that some two hundred Christian women and 
children wore hacked lo death in tho course of a few hours.'* 


to the 6th Itcgiuunt from Allahabad. The Nitnii is stated to have been so 
incensed by'tlteir conduct that ho threatened to blow them from guns. 

* This is stated, in the moat unqualified manner, by the official function¬ 
aries, who made the most diligent inquiries into all tho circumstances of the 
massacres of Juno and duly. Mr. Sliercv and Mr. Thornhill, in their official 
repoits, speak moat distinctly in denial of tho assertion that our women had 
been mutilated and dishououiod. Colonel Williams, than whom there can tie 
no bettor authority, says that tho most searching and earnest inquiries 
totally disprove the unfounded assertion, which was at first so frequently 
made and so currently behoved, that personal indignity and dishonour had 
been offered to our poor suffering countrywomen. To this it may be uddod, 
that some of tho administrators of tho Mutiny Belief Fund in England toot 
great pains to investigate eertaiu alleged cases of mutilation, said to have 
been brought, over from India, but failed lo track down a single quo. The 
most authentic case of mutilation with which I am acquainted is one that 
comes to me from Ireland, whilst I am wilting this chapter. Some wild 
Irishmen went into the houso of a Mr. Connor, and, taking him for another 
man, against whom they had a grudge, doliheiately cut off his nose, 
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'L'lien, this feat accomplished, tlio Nuua fci.thib and his allies 

piepaied tu muko tlieir last stand for tlio defence 
„ ,, l7u , l T.!°; of Kunhpur and tlio I’esh was hip. On tlio morn- 

Kittle ol A.innpur. . /. i , .. , 1 . 

mg ol the loth, Dnndn l’aut went out lnmself 
with .some live thousand men—Horse, Fool, and Artillery—to 
dispute Havelock's advance. The position—sonic little dis- 
lanoo to the south of Kanlipiir—which ho took up was well 
sclootod; and all through that July morning his lieutenants 
were disposing their tioops and planting their guns. Mean¬ 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of the groat tragedy 
that, a few hours before, had boon acted out to its close, were 
pushing on, under a burning sun, the fiercest that had yet 
hhono upon their march. Exhausted as ho was by the mid-day 
heats the English soldier toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that ho might still rescue from destruction the two hundred 
women anil children hold in foul duraueo by the Nami. To 
faint or fail at such a time would have boon, lie thought, 
cowardice and eiiuie. So, weary and foot-sore, dizzy beneath 
the vortical rays of tho meridian sun, and often tortured by 
parching thirst, ho plodded along tho linked road and panted 
for tho coming encounter. 

The hour of noon had passed before the English General 
learnt tho true position of tho enemy. 11, was plain that there 
was some military skill in tlio rebel camp, in whosesoever brain 
it might reside ; for the troops of tho EYi.na Sahib wore disposod 
in a manner which taxed all tho power of tho British Com¬ 
mander, who had been studying the art of war all his life. To 
Havelock’s column advancing along the great high road from 
Allahabad-—to tho point where it diverges into two broad 
thoroughfares, on tlio right to the Kanlipiir cantonment and on 
the left, the “ great trunk,” to Hchli—the Sipiilii forces pre¬ 
sented a formidable front. It was drawn up in the form ol an 
arc, bisecting these two roads. Its left, almost resting on tho 
Ganges, bad tlio advantage of some sloping ground, on which 
heavy guns were posted; whilst its right was strengthened by 
a walled village with a great grove of mango-trees, which 
afforded excellent shelter to tho rebels. Hero also heavy guns 
were posted. And on both sides were large masses of Infantry, 
with tho 2nd Cavalry in the rear, towaids the loft centre, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advanoo along tho Great 
Trunk Road, Wien all this was discerned, it was plain that 
to advanco upon the enemy’s front would be to -court a great 
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carnage of the troops, upon the care of which so much depended. 
Havelock’s former victories had been gained mainly by tko far- 
reaching power of the EuJicld Rifles and the unerring jnedision 
of Maude’s gnus. But now ho had to summon to his aid those 
lessons of warfare—both its rules and its exceptions—which ho 
had been learning from his youth upwards ; and lliov did not 
fail him in the hour of his need. ] le remembered “ old Broderick 
at Leu then,” and debouching to the right, advanced in open 
column against the enemy’s left flank. The movement had its 
disadvantages, and had he boon the paper-pedant, which some 
thought him, he might not have rosorted to such a manoeuvre. 
But its success proved the efficacy of the exception. He had 
fully explained the intended movement to his commanders, 
Standing in the midst of them, ho had traced in the dust, with 
the point of his scabbard, the plan of operations, and had con¬ 
vinced himself that they thoroughly understood it. Then the 
order was given for the advance; and piimed with good liba 
Hions of malt liquor, they moved forward in column of sub¬ 
divisions, the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence. Then the Volunteer Cavalry 
were oidored to movo right on, so as to engage the attention of 
the enemy and simulate the advance of the entire force, whilst 
the Infan try and the guns, favoured by the well-wooded country, 
moved off unseen to the right. The feint succeeded admirably 
at first. The Cavalry drew upon -themselves the enemy ’b fire. 
Rut presently an open space between tho trees revealed Have¬ 
lock’s designs, and the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing 
columns, raking the Highlanders and 6-J-lli, not without dis¬ 
astrous effect. But nothing shook tho steadiness of the advance. 
That hardest lesson of all to tho British soldier, to reserve his 
fire, had been learnt to perfection by these brave fellows. Tlielast 
sub-division having emerged from tho wood, they were rapidly 
wheeled into liue, and, to the consternation of the enemy, moved 
forward with a resolute front and disconcerted tho arrangements 
on which the Na.ua had prided himself so much and so con¬ 
fidently relied. But tho native legions had strong faith in the 
efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own in number 
and in weight cjf metal. At'that time we could not make 
fitting response/for Maude’s battery was struggling through 
ploughed fields,‘and his draft-cattle were sinking exhausted by 
the way; and even when they came up, those light field-pieces, 
worked as well as guns wore ever worked, could but make 
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slight impression oil tlio heavy ordnance from the Kanhpur 
magazine 

For a little space, therefore, the Sipahis exulted iu the pre¬ 
ponderance of I heir Artillery-lire, and between the boomings of 
the gnus were heard the joyous sounds of military hands, strik¬ 
ing up our stirring national tunes, as taught Ly Ihiglish hand- 
masters, and, as though in mockery, selecting those with the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them, it was a dire 
mistake. As ho caught the familiar sounds of “ Cheer, hoys, 
cheer! ” the face of I he Th'itisli soldier settled down into that 
stern, compressed look, when tho rigid jaw tells how tlio teeth 
aro clenched and the muscles strung, and the heart is hard as a 
stone. Tho battle now was to he won by tho pluck of tho 
English Infautiy. It was not a number of “mere machines” 
that Ilavclock was urging forward, but so many individual 
men with great hearts in their bosoms, eveiy one feoliug as if 
he had a personal wrong to redress. The awful work of chain¬ 
ing heavy guns, well served by experienced gunners, was now 
to be commenced ; and the lEighlandoi s, led by Colonel Hamilton, 
took tho post of honour, and were the first to charge. Tho 
shrill sounds of tho pibroch from tlio bagpipes in the rear 
seemed io send them all forward as with the force of a catapult. 
Tlio rush of the kilted soldiers, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they went, was what no Sipalii force could with¬ 
stand. Strongly posted as tlio guns were in a walled village, 
village anil guns wore soon carried, and there was an end to the 
strength of the enemy’s left. 

The Hipiihi troops fled in confusion—some along the Kanlipur 
road, othors towards tlio coutro of their position, where a heavy 
howitzer was posted, behind which for a while they rallied. 
There was more work then for tho Hritisli Infantry. A few 
minutes after tlieir first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock challenged 
them a second time with a few of those spirit-stirring words 
which, from the lips of a trusted general, are as strong- drink to 
the weary soldier, and every man felt invigorated, and equal 
to any work before him. The Highlanders responded with 
a cheer, and, followed by the OHli, flung themselves on tlio 
trenchant howitzer and the village which enclosed it, and again 
the hurst was irresistible. The gun was captured, and tlio 
yillago was cleared. 

For, just at this critical moment, the little body of Volunteer 
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Cavalry, composed mainly of English officers, appeared upon 
Ihe scene, flushed with a noble enthusiasm, resolute and 
dauntless, determined to show with their flashing sabres what 
they could do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
charge. It was the charge of but Eighteen. ! Captain Barrow 
led it. And among those who went into action was Captain 
Beatson, who had been struck down by cholera, and who was 
powerless to sit his horse; hut, dying as ho was, he could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking his part in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril and was 
carried into action, and as dear life was passing away from him, 
his failing heart pulsed with great throbs of victory. The sabres 
of the Eighteen were less bright and sharp after they had 
encountered the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
numbers—for horses and riders had been Bhot down—the 
Footmen of the British Army saluted them with a ringing 
choor; and the General again and again cried, “ Well done! 
I am proud to command you! ” It was this body of “ Gentleman 
Volunteers,” in which the “Bayard of the Indian Army”— 
James Outrnm—felt it, a month afterwards, a high priviloge to 
enlist, when he might havo commanded the whole of the force. 

Whilst the Cavalry wero thus covoring themselves with 
glory, the Infantry swept on to the enemy’s right, -where two 
moie guns were posted, and carried them with the irresistible 
ardour that takes no denial. But the enemy, having found 
fresh shelter in a wooded villago, rallied with some show of 
vigour, and poured a heavy lire into our line. Weary and 
exhausted as our people were, they had lost none of the grand 
enthusiasm, which made every man a giant ; and when the calm 
clear voice of the General was heard, inquiring who would take 
that village, the Highlanders hounded forward, as if they had 
newly come into action, and the rest responded with like alacrity 
to the appeal. Again the Sipiihi host were swept out of their 
cover, and seemed to he in full retreat upon Kanlipiir, as though 
the day were quite lost. But there was yet one more stand to 
bo made. As gun after gun was captured by the rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that more guns were in reserve, 
far-reaching and woll-sorved, to deal out death in our ranks. 

/Baffled and beaten as he was, the Nanii Sahib was resolute to 
make one more stand. He had a twenty-four pounder and two 
smaller guns planted upon the road to the Kanhpur cantonment, 
from winch fresh troops had come pouring in to givo new 
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strength to tiro defence. It was tho very crisis of the Peshwa’s 
fate. Conscious of this, he thiow all in's individual energies 
into tho work before him, and tried what personal encourage¬ 
ment could do to stimulates his troops. And he flashed his 
gaudy presonco on his pooplo in a last convulsion of courago 
and a last, effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pauso in our onward opera¬ 
tions. The great tidal wave of British eunquest seemod for 
a moment to he recoding. Our gun-bullocks were utterly 
exhausted by the day’s work, and could not bring our artillery 
to tlio front. Our Infanhy soldieis, not loss physically ex¬ 
hausted, though wonderfully sustained by tho strong humanity 
within them, wore lying down, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing fire of the onoiny. As they lay on tho ground, they 
heard exultant noibes in tho enemy’s camp. The clanging of 
the cymbals, tho shrill blasts of tho bugles, and the roll of tho 
drums hoard between the intervals of tho artillory fire, told 
that there was unwonted excitement in the Sipdhi ranks. It 
hounded like a boast and a menace ; and it filled with fresh fury 
tho breasts of our weary troops. Sights followed sounds 
rapidly. There was the husllo of a hoistilo advance. Tho 
Infantry wore moving forwaid. Tho Cavalry were spreading 
themselves out as though to swoop down upon our little body of 
lighting men and to encompass llicm with swift destruction, 
whilst tho guns continued to pour forth their round shot in an 
almost iiriintermittent stream. To tho quick ovo of tho General 
it then appeared that (hero was not a moment, to ho lost. So ho 
oalled upon his men to rise; and they leaped at onco to their 
feet, stirred almost to madness by tho taunts of tlio enemy. 
One more rush, and tho victory, liko those which had gone 
before, would be complete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight which 
seemed to he a glorious response to all the dreams of his youth 
and all tho prayers of his manhood. The Infantry prepared to 
advance right upon tho death-dealing battery of tiro enemy, 
tho 04th Foot, led by Major Sterling,.in front. At this moment 
the General’s aide-de-camp—“the boy Ilarry”—wheeled his 
horse round to llro ccntro of tho loading regiment, and rode 
straight upon tho muzzle of tho twenty-four poiindor, whoso 
round shot had now been supplanted by grape, which was 
making deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment of rapture to tho white-haired veteran, compensating 
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him for all disappointments and delays, for all unjust super- 
sessions, for all professional discouragement, when lie saw that 
last battery carried and knew that, his son was safe. The work 
was well nigh done, when four guns of Maude’s battery camo 
up to complete it. A terrific lire was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who were soon in confused flight; and, after such a 
day’s fighting as might, have tried to the utmost the powers of 
tlio best troops in the best of climates, they bivouacked at 
nightfall two miles from Kiinhpur, every man loo weary to need 
a nillow and too thirsty not to iclish eveu a draught of dirty 
water. 

rjjoy were then two miles from the cantonment, and next 
morning they marched on to occupy it. But ore 
they were under arms a dreadful story ran like ,r "h h, 
a shudder along tho line. They were too late to 
save: they had como only to avenge. Havelock’s 
spies had brought in word that the captive women and children, 
whom they had hoped to rescue, had passed beyond the reach 
of human aid. Tho morning’s news clouded tho joy of 
yesterday’s victory; and our men went on with heavy hearts 
to the scene of onr recent national sorrows. The enemy had 
evacuated the place, leaving behind them only a body of homo 
1o announce the exodus of the rebel force by blowing up the 
great magazine, the resources of which had constituted their 
strength, and given them six weeks of victory, As our 
advanced guard neared tho Xanhptir cantonment, there was 
neon to rise from tho earth an immense balloon-shaped cloud, 
and presently was hoard a terrific explosion, which seemed to 
rend tho ground beneath one’s feet with the force of a gigantic 
earthquake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation; 
and as one man said to another, “There goes the magazine! " 
many, doubtless, thought how different it would have been if 
this exploit had uot been left to our successors. By this one 
fatal omission all had been lost to us at Kanlipiir. 

But now tho English flag was again hoisted, and Havelock, 
profoundly thapkful to tho Almighty disposer of events, who 
had given him the victory, put forth an eloquent, spirit-stirring 
“ Order,” in which the just meed of hearty commendation was 
given to the troops which had won his battles for him. 

“ Soldiers,” he said, “ your General is satisfied, and more than 
satisfied, with you, lie has never seen steadier or more devoted 
troops. Between the 7th and the 16th you have, under the 
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Indian sun of July, marc lied a hundred and twenty-six miles 
nnd fought four actions.” Such troops and such a General 
were worthy of each other. No troops fought hettor through¬ 
out tlio war, and none were ever hetter commanded. The last 
engagement, known as tlio hatfclo of Kanbpiir, stamped Have¬ 
lock’s character as a military commander. The battle, as he 
wrote, “ was won by God’s blessing, non vi srd arto." It was 
one of those triumphs of mind over matter, “by which man 
conquers man.” AVo had everything against 11 s. Numbers 
some five times told; a far greater strength of artillery; a 
commanding position, with strong natural defences — all 
favoured the enemy; whilst a climate more deadly to tlio 
exotic soldier than grape and canister, and heavy broken 
ground, over which our exhausted cattle could not drag their 
guns, so as io bring them into action when most wanted, fear¬ 
fully diminished tlio lighting powers of our scanty force. Had 
Havelock, after the fashion of some rash- and inexperienced 
commanders, attempted to carry the enemy’s position in front, 
he would probably have lost half his men; hut the dexterous 
Hank movement, which so disconcerted tlio plans of the Nana 
Sahib, saved our own people from tlio wholesale carnage which 
would otherwise have desoonded upon them. There was not a 
life wasted. Tlio indomitable pluck of tho British Infantry 
was husbanded to the best purpose, and every man felt that 
confidence in liis leader which makes each soldier worth a file. 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and lio did well 
in reminding bis followers (bat their work was only begun. 
Kanhpiir was but the first si,ago Of tho career of victory which 
lay before thorn. “ Your comrades at Laklmao,” said tho General 
in his order of thanks, “ are in peril. Agra is besieged ; Dolili 
is still tho focus of mutiny and rebellion. You must make 
great sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Throe cities 
have to be saved, two strong places to bo disblookaded. Your 
General is confident that he can accomplish all these things, 
and restore this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second 
him with your efforts, and if your discipline is equal to your 
valour.” 

It might he thought that theso “ ifs ” were not neoded; that 
the English soldiers who had followed Havelock from Allahabad 
to Kanhpiir, and had already so nobly seconded 
u\y ]jj g 0 jp or ta j had placed themselves hoyoncl the 

reach of all such doubts and suspicions, Bpl line Geperal was 
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a practised writer of despatches and general orders ; for years ho' 
had heen doing for others what he was now doing for himself. 
Fewrnon knew hotter the nso of words, and no man was less likely 
[ o make a slip in any public manifesto. There was, in truth, no 
ingratitude and no inadvertence in this language of misgiving. 
There was only too much justice, and too deep a meaning in it. 
Tor, scarcely had the Force reached Kanlipur, when it was scon 
that the demoralisation of drunkenness was upon it. “Whilst 
I was winning a victory,” said Havelock, “on the Kllli, some of 
my men weie plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
inarch.” And, once within reach of the streets and bazaars of 
Kanlipur, strong drink of all kinds, the plunder chiefly of our 
European shops and houses, was to bo had in abundance by all 
who wove pleased to take it. And that they did take it was 
not surprising. Even “ Havelock’s sainls,” if there had been a 
re-hirth of them, would havo been sorely tempted and tried by 
this upward march, by the heat, tlio hunger, the thirst, the 
fatigue; by the excitement of constant battle, by tho thought 
of the intoleiahlo wrong that had been inflicted on our people, 
and by the burden of tho retribution which they carried with 
them. They lmd seen death in many shapes; and now they 
had brought in for burial the bodies of their comrades slain in 
tho battle or stricken down by the pestilonco. Those evil 
influences—still moro ovil in their alternations, now of excite¬ 
ment, now of depression—drove the British soldiers in tho brief 
solaeo of strong drink; and such a slate of things arose, that 
Havelock now did what Neill had before done at Allahabad— 
he “ordered all tho beer, wine, spirits, and every drinkablo 
thing at Kanlipur, to be purchased by the Commissariat." “ If 
it had remained,” ho said, reporting what ho had done to tho 
Commander-in-Cuicf, “ it would have required half my force to 
keep it from being drunk up by the other half, and I should 
not have liacl a soldier in camp.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KK-OCCUJ’ATION 01'’ KAMUl’UIl. 

The English .soldior is never a model of forbearance. When 
11 10 blood is up and tho drink is down, lie is very 
Juiyio-is. tcnililo to all wlio come across liis path. Even 
^Rowifiy!’ 0 111 fight with a Christian enemy, there are 
times and seasons when the instincts of a brutal 
naluro arc stronger Ilian the conscience and the reason of the 
man, Tlio honourable resistance of bravo men, fighting for 
their hearths and altars, has often roused the passions of our 
soldiery to such a height that they have spared neither sex nor 
ago, yielded to no pity, and abstained from no crime. But 
never, since England had a standing army, have such provoca¬ 
tions assailed our fighting men as those which hardened the 
hearts of Ilavolock’s battalions on their march to Ktinhpur. 
The rago within thorn was not wholly an unrighteous rage, for 
at the bottom of it was an infinite compassion for the women 
and children nho had boon so foully wronged, and a just hatred 
and horror of the crime of tho wrong-doors; and they did well 
to bo angry. The tragedy of Kanlipiir excited an intense 
national hatred in tho breasts of Englishmen in distant countries 
and after a long lapse of time; but hero our soldiers wore on 
the very scene of tho butchery, the butchers wore still red- 
handed, and the evidences of the slaughter were still fresh— 
visible to tho cyo, clear to tho understanding, with a horrible 
snggestivenosH even to the most obtuse. Our people went to 
tho lntronohments, and there they wondered and admired. 
They went to the Biliigarh, and there they shuddered and wept. 
To think of so much consummate bravery, and of tho end of it, 
was enough to madden oven sober-minded men, and to stimulate 
tlp.em to acta of fearful retribution. 

./ If, then, the first days of tho rc-ocoupation of Kanhpuv had 
'been stained by excesses on“ tlio “part of our soldiery—far 
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greater than any which aro recorded ogaiimi them—it would 
he the duty of the historian to speak lightly of then’ offences. 
Neither in the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, in tho military sense of the word; for the once boastful 
army of the Nana was broken and dispersed, and none clearly 
knew whither it had gone. But those were days in which 
whole races were looked upon as enemies, and whole cities were 
declared to he guilty and blood-stained. And if Havelock’s 
fighting men, whilst the blood was still wet in tho slaughter¬ 
house, had looked upon every Native found in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of that accursed spot ns an adherent of the Nana, and 
struck at all with indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping 
punishment might now he looked hack upon with less feeling 
of shame than upon much that was done, before and aftor, under 
lews terrible provocation. As the record runs, it does not seem 
that the burden laid upon Kunhpur was heavy in relation to its 
guilt. f ' Heaven knows what was in their hearts, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong restraining hand laid 
upon them by their Commander. That the citizens themselves 
expected chastisement is certain. For whilst a fow, on our 
arrival at Kanhpur, came to our camp with propitiatory offerings 
of milk and vegetables, fruits and flowers, largo numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in the adjacent 
villages, or to seek safety on the Oude side of the river. Some 
wero propelled by the knowledge of their guilt; some, scared 
by the tidings that had come from below, fled under tho instinot 
of self-preservation. Meanwhile, our people wore plundering 
in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, showing an activity of zeal 
in this their favourite pursuit. It is probable that much of 
tho property then scizod underwent only a process of restora¬ 
tion, and came hack to the nation at last to which it properly 
belonged. But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes. He 
set his face-steadfastly against it, and issued an ordor in which 
ho said, “'The marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders 
which supervened on the short-lived triumph of the miscreant 
Nana Sahib. A Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with 


* Moat exaggerated stories of this retributory carnage at Kanhpilr wore at 
one time in eiidilation. It was stated both in Anglo-Indian and in Con¬ 
tinental journals that ten thousand of the inhabitants had been killed. This 
was a tremendous assertion, representing lather what might have been than 
what was. Some wished that it had boon so, for vengeance’ sake; others 
that there might be a pretext for maligning the English, 
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bpooiul insti nctiuim to hang nj>, in fhoir uni Form, all .British 
Holdiera that plunder. This shall not ho an idle threat. (Jom- 
manding ollieors have received tlie most distinct warnings on 
tho hubjeot.” 

'J’his was not cheerful work, hut lliero was other perhaps still 
more depre«Mng. r Tlio sick and wounded were to 
'iiiMai""' 1 l JO v hi1ed. (Sholera and dyboulory were in his 
camp. T’wo of tho finest soldiers in tho army lay 
dying—one stricken in the battle, tho other hy tho pestilence. 
Human aid could do nothing for them. Then lliero was great 
donht as to tho posiiion of tho enemy. Strong 
^nratsini!" 1 as ^ was ' u courage, Havelock’s column was vory 
weak in numbers, and tidings came that tho army 
of the Nana Sahib was at Bithiir, muslering fivo thousand 
muskets and sabres, and forty-hvo gnus. Tt was probable 
that 1,1 10 place lmd been strengthened by every possible moans 
which the wealth of material in his hands could supply, aud it 
was certain that our light artillery could make no impression 
on a stronghold so fortified and defended. It was not strange, 
I boro fore, that, in the lull which succeeded tho re-occupation of 
Kunhpiir, all these discouragements caused a feeling of depres¬ 
sion almost, amounting to despondency to sink for a little space 
Into Jlavolock’s mind. 6 But it presently passed away, Her 
tho good L’rovidonco which had battled so ofton for us was still on 
oil]- side, and (ho dangers which ho laid dreaded wero delusions. 
In truth, ho had already accomplished more than ho had 
ventured to hope. He had bouton tho enemy 
1,1 Mill Um more thoroughly on tho Kith than he know at the 
time, and there was no present fear of the Nana 
bringing his broken battalions into the field against us. After 
the battle, tiro baffled Maratlui, had taken flight to L’itinlr, 
attended hy a few Sa.wa.rs; and as lie rode through Kunhpiir, 
his horse flecked with foam, ho might have met the public 
criers proclaiming that tho Haris gin's had been well-nigh 


* “As lie list at dinner with his son on Um evening of the 17th, his mind 
appeared, tor tho first and last lime, lo he afieolcd with gloomy forebodings, 
us it dwelt up™ (ho possible annihilation of his hnwo men in a fruitless 
attempt to accomplish wind was beyond tiioir sLienglh. After remaining 
long in deep thought, Ida strong Fonso of duly, and Urn coniidonco in tins 
,jnation of his cause, restored tlie buoyancy of his spirits, and ho exolaiinc d, 
‘If tlio worst cornea to the worst, wo cau hut die with our swords in our 
bauds,’ ”■—Martini urn’s Life of Havelock. 
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exterminated, and offering rewards for the hearts of tlic few who 
wore still left upon the face of the earth. I Jut the lie had 
exploded, and his ono thought, at that moment was escapo from 
the pursuing Englishman. Arrived at Either, ho saw clearly 
that the game was up. Ilis followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is said, reproached him for his failure. All, we may 
he sure, clamoured for pay. ilis terror-stricken imagination 
pictured a vast avenging Army on his track; and the great 
instinct of self-preservation prompted him 1o gather up tho 
women of his family, to embark l>y night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Fathgarhj and to give out that he was preparing 
himself for self-immolation. lie was to consign himself to tho 
sacred waters of the Ganges, which had boon the grave of so 
many of his victims. There was to be a given signal, through 
tiro darkness of tho early night, which was to mark tho moment 
of the ex-Eeshw.i's suicidal immersion. Bathe had no thought 
of dying. The signal light was extinguished, and a cry arose 
from the religious mendicants who were assembled on. tho 
Kanhpiir bank of the river, and who believed that tho Nana was 
dead. : But, covered by tlio darkness, ho emerged upon the 
Oudh side of the Ganges, and his escape was safely accom¬ 
plished.f 

Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking "that a strong force of tho 
enemy would probably soon march down upon his position, had 
moved tho bulk of his little army to the north-western point of 
the cantonment, near Nawabgauj, to defend tho line of the 
Great Trunk Eoad. Strategically, lire movement was the result 
of an error; but, in another sense, it was grounded upon a lot) 
substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its own, apart from the 
manoeuvres of the enemy. It took the troops far away from 
the temptations uf the liquor-shops, and contributed greatly tu 


* Mr. Sheicr, from whoso report these particulars are taken, nays: “ Tho 
GangapuU'us were waiting ori the shore. About mid-stream the light was 
extinguished, and, with a yell that must have reached the boat, the mendicant 
ISinlnnune rushed up to the Palace, and commenced plundering all that they 
could lay their hands on. The cr.ilty Niin.i was disembarking in tho daiknuss 
on tho other side.” 

t His last act before leaving liitlmr was tho mauler of tho only captive in 
his hands. This was a woman, named Carter, who had been takon prisoner 
and who had survived tho paugs iwcl perils of childbirth in tho Nana's Palace. 
The widows of the deceased ox-Pcahwfi. had treated her with kindness ; hut 
when the Niind fled from Biiliur he ordered the woman and her infant to ho 
put to di'iilh, and the gunul faithfully ohejed him. 
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tlie maintonanee of that discipline which ho had sorrowfully 
seen fading away. And, whilst the military chief 
JllIy 13 ' was thus taking measures for tlio protection of 
hoth races, the civil magistrate was proclaiming through the 
Oily tlio re-assertion of tho British power and the re-establish- 
mout of the Britibh law. At tho Kotwiili, the people flocked 
around Sherer and his escort, and professed their delight at our 
reappearance amongst them. And thoro was probably much 
sincerity in these professions, on the part at least of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost more (han they gained by those 
convulsions. Not only were tho English and thoir followers 
good customers in quiet times, hut the peaceful citizens had an 
interest in I,ho maintenance of order and tho upholding of the 
law, for wilh the predatory classes, who thrive in times of 
tumult and terror, there was little respect for colour or creed. 
Tho wolfish propensities of humanity were, in alt such con¬ 
junctures, sliongly developed, and, as at Allahabad so at Ivanhpur, 
innocent industry cowetcd beneath the rampant rapacity of 
crime. 

On tho following day, it was determined that tho actual 
position of affiuis at Bitliur should bo ascertained 
July 19 . peyoud all doubt. So a detachment was sent out 
tWiui'timoi under Major Stephenson, of tho Madras Fusiliers, 
U 'i>iii ic':' ir to heat up tlio quarters of tho some-timo I’lotcnder 
to tho l’esliwaship, and to sot our mark upon tho 
place. The informal ion which Havelock had received from his 
spies caused him rightly to think that it would not need tlio 
services of a strong foioo to do all that was required. Tho old 
home of tho Nana had been abandoned. Thoro was no enemy 
to bo scon. So the l’alaco lay at the mercy of our soldiery— 
and it was soon despoiled and destroyed. There was much of 
tho plunder of our dwelling-houses in its apartments—traces of 
our English civilisation overywlioro, in kid gloves and cham¬ 
pagne, and hooks for hot-woatlier reading. But tho Government 
treasure, to which tlio Ndmi had helped himself in such pro¬ 
fusion, was not to he found, and tho family jewels had either 
boon carried off or hidden away, past all chance of immediate 
discovery. It was reserved for a later domiciliary visit to 
disclose some of the hiding-places of tho abandoned property.* 


* A Native witness, who kept a diary of tlio incidents of this ovontful 
summer—“ a bumble 1ml loyal subject of dio Stale, Niiimlc Chatrl, by umno ” 
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But a considerable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephenson on. his return march to Kanhpur. 

So, for the time at least, there was a clearance on that side of 
the river. The local influence of the Nana was gone. The last 
home of the Peshwas was a ruin. The only important member 
of his household who remained was the Nana Narain Kao, son 
of the Subalidar Kamehandr Pant. This man liad been well 
known to the English at Kanhpur, and had been by many of 
our people, with only a hazy knowledge of native individuality, 
mistaken for the other and greater Nana, the adopted son ol' 
the Peslrwa, of whom he was in truth only a retainer. -1 ' 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed trailers who 
hang on to the skirts of success and are driven backwards and 
forwards by every gust of fortune, or whether his sympathies 
had all along been witl^tho English, it is hard to say; but it is 
stated that lie had been imprisoned by the Nana, and it is 
certain that, after his master’s flight, he made tenders of alle¬ 
giance and offered his services to the British General.| lie had 


—says that the treasure (coin) hail been looted by tho people before the 
English arrived. Mr. Sharer says that, in his opinion, tlio destruction of the 
Palace was a mistake, as it rendered more remoto tiro pruspoet of discovering 
concealed treasure. 

^ See note on this subject, vol. i. p. -122. I suspect tlial many ivlio hnvo 
talked of their acquaintances with the Nairn knew only Naila Narain lido 

t The “humble but loyal subject of tho State,” whose uviileuco is cited 
iu a previous note, was very anxious to convict Narain Riio of double 
treachery. He slates, that “ Ndati Narnia R,io comlucfed NilnaTMnilu Punt 
to tho other bank of tho Ganges and returned to Bithur. Those wan wont 
to him and reminded him that his father, Ramelmmlr Pant, had been a 
faithful servant and Subahdav of tho Nana, and lie (Narain Ran) was bound 
to protect the pioperty at Bithur, But Narain Rao paid no attention. On 
the contrary, ho gave out that tho Niimi’s boat had capsized, and thou 
presented lum&olf at Bithur. Ho declares that tho Nairn forcibly took him 
away; but ho ran away and camo here. People say it is a great falsehood, 
mid if this Niiua (the bub,iIldar’s son) wished it, and was really attached to 
tile British cause, he could easily get Nana Uiindii Pant captured.' 1 —In 
(mother entry iu liis journey ho says: "July 19. I was told to-day Hint, 
owing to the treachery of Niinit Ddudu, the Bara, &c.> of Bithur have been 
set ou fire, and that the Traitor, Niiua Narain Rao, wishes to pass himself off 
as a well-wisher of the Government.”—“ July 20. It is just as I anticipated. 
Nanli Naraiu Rao, son of the Subahdnr, wishes to paBS iumself off as a well- 
wisher of tho Government; but there is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the Sahib-log have no time to spate. It is also very difficult to find ivituesses 
against him by summary inquiries, and I see no ohaucii of filing a complaint 
against him before any officer.” This man’s ev.ilencc is not very ti ust- 
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been the fi rsl, lo .send word to Havelock that Bithur liad hccn 
evacuated hy tlio Hail a and his followers., and it was at least 
probable that somo useful information might, at a later period, 
bo derived from him. Bo lie was kindly rcceivod, but not 
without some cautionary words. 

In the moan while Colonel Neill was making his way up to 
KYmlipur. After tho departure of Havelock, lie 
Neill's dopur- had been activoly employed in maturing his 
a ii.Uian.ni. arrangements for tho defence of Allahabad, and 
in endeavouring to collect troops from below. 
Ill this last respect ho had made no great, progress ; for tho 
tinsel lied state of a (fairs at Ban liras '■ made Colonel Gordon, 
who thought that the latter plaoo was of the two in the 
groator danger, reluctant to diminish his military strength. 
But ho had pushed forward his defensive measures with 
an elaborate completeness, which left nothing unoonsiderocl, 
Kontcoly anything undone. And when ho found that his duty 
summoned him to Kaubpiir, to lake a more active part in tho 
coming campaign, ho drew up an elaborate paper of instructions 
for the guidance of his successors, which Ito committed to the 
oaro of Captain Drummond Tlay.f On the important subject 
of “ Supplies" ho wrote at some length. On the number and 
disposition of the troops he next commented. By order of 
((overnmoiit, this garrison is to be maintained at the strength 
ir. of six hundred and forty-five Europeans. Of these 
111 ,v I. would not have more than three hundred and 

forty-five insido I Ho Fort, seventy in tho Masjid, a Company 
at tho Bail way Station near the Kirilin Gardens, a Company at 
Mr. Hodgson’s house, and some in iho Church in Cantonments. 


worthy. Ho says that, on Iho 17th of,Inly, ho saw General Havelock and 
General Noill near tho KatwiiU at ICdnhpur. But Noill did not Arrive till 
three days alturwards. 

1 “I look upon 1 larulraa as much more exposed than Alluluilnid, inasmuoh 
as you have n regular fort, whereas our position as a military ono is bod us 
had Ciin bo without fortiiioatious. A few hundred Europeans separated from 
tho river by a cily containing hull' a nullum ot inhabitants, and the country 
people already becoming more and inoro hostile cveiy day, while wo are at 
any lime exposed to an invasion fiom Oudh, via tlio unoceupii d post of 
.Tnunpur.”— (Jordon to Neill. July 11. 

f Of lI.M.’s 78lh. Colonel O’Brien had been appointed Neill’s successor id 
Allahabad, hut lu) did not arrive in lime to receive charge directly from 
Nuiii. 
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. . . The church would be occupied by .soldiers as a barrack.” 
Those were days when we could not afford to he nice in matters 
of ibis kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary occurrence, 
lie wrote also of the state of the defences, pointing out all the 
weak points ; of tho Police; of the Arsenal and the Ordnance 
Stores; of the Intelligence Department; and, under the head 
of “Hanging,” ho wrote, “I have always tried by general 
court-martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, tho 
l’rovost hanging those so sentenced.” Then, after precise 
instructions• relating to the families of officers and soldiers, to 
the training of picked Infantry soldiers in tho gun-drill, to 
repair the distressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to tho 
sanitary condition of barracks and other quarters for the soldiery, 
he proceeded to speak of the operations to bo undertaken in tho 
event of fresh manifestations of revolt. This section he headed 
“Defensive Operations”; but lie characteristically added, “I 
prefer the offensive system.” “If I had the power,” he wrote, 
“ I should never permit an onenvy to enler tho City. With a 
small force, in addition to a garrison sufficient to hold the 
Port, tho City, Cantonment and all between the two rivers, 
could bo disputed for long against superior numbers. I would 
bold Ilydganj to the last, and if closely invested would cut 
down the trees within fire and gunshot of tho Port, knock down 
some gaiden walls near tho Fori, and, if the enemy attempted 
to assault from tho Papainuo or Damiras side, they could easily 
bo prevented crossing the river. I prefer the offensive system, 
and always follow it when possible; make frequent sharp 
attacks, well planned and supported, using as much artillery, 
nine-pouiulers if possible, as I could muster. The general 
object is now to put down llie parties moving about and 
plundering villages ; Native troops (the Sikhs) answered well, 
and did good service. When Europeans are on route, they 
may be employed, but I would never send Ilium out on pur¬ 
pose, except in eases of emergency. Powder-bugs, to blow 
in doors, &c., are useful things to have in this village. Also 
rockets, when to he had, and persons who know the use of 
them.” 

All this done for tho continued security of the important 
position which his energy had saved, Neill was 
eager to go to tlio front. The opportunity was JaIy15 ' 
before him. On the 15tli of July lie had received a telegraphic 
message from tho Commander-in-Chief, containing luudutmy 
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recognition of Havelock's victory before Fatlipur, and of tlio 
general conduct of the operations intrusted to him. With this 
had ooino also an important addition: “ Rut his (Havelock’s) 
health is not strong, and the season is very trying; it is ur¬ 
gently necessary, therefore, that provision should he made for 
placing tlio command of the column in tried hands of known and 
assured efficioncy, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, in 
case Havelock should become from any cause unlit for duty. 
You have boon selected for the post, and accordingly you will 
proceed with every practicable expedition to join Havelock, 
making over the command of Allahabad to the next senior 
officer.” The rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 
Neill, and, thus slimulated by the feeling that lie 
had the full confidence of Government, he started 
on tlio same evening for Kanhpiir ; and on tlio morning of the 
20th ho arrivod there and reported himself to the Commander 
of tlio Force. “ I hud hardly seen General Havelock,” ho 
wrote afterwards in a letter to a friend, “ beforo lie said to mo: 
‘Now, General Neill, let us understand oacli othor; you have 
no power or authority hero whilst I am lioro, and you are not 
to issue a single order.' ” * 

But it was arranged that whilst Havelock, being in chief 
command, should mature liis arrangements for 
the crossing- of tlio Ganges, Neill should remain 
in charge of K&nhpur. One of his lirat acta, after 
was to inquire into all the circumstances of the 
recent massacres, and to do what he could to avougo them. 
There are deeds which itis hotter to suffer tlio actor to chronicle 
in his own words. In a loti,or before mo, Colonel Neill, after 
describing events already recorded in this narrative, says; 


Neill nt 
Kunhjnlt. 


liis arrival, 


* It should bo stated, however, that as Neill entered in liis journal at (he 
lime that he had been well received by Havelook, it may he assumed that 
there was no discourtesy in the manner in which this intimation was 
convoyed. Si o the following passage : “ Got into Kanhpiir about sovoua.m., 
Monday 2()lli . . . and am well received by Genera! Havcloolc. Poor 
Captain lleatson, Adjntant-Gom rul, died of cholera, and Currie, of 8tt|i, 
died of his wound, a round .shot in tlio side; saw ltonaud, Ids left log taken 
off, high up the thigh, looking very pnlo and ill. . . . Stoplnnson, witli 
remainder of Fusiliers, gone out to Bitlnir with Chivalry and Sikhs to deshoy 
it. Cavalry with Harrow bring iu gun in the forenoon. . , . General 
Havelook informs mo he will leave mo at Kanhpiir in command during his 
absence. . . . Much plundering iu tlio city by Hiklis, Glib, and 78lh ; most 
disgraceful." 
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“ The men were shot, the women and children were brought 
up to a little bungalow near the Assembly-rooms. The Tath- 
garh fugitives, such as wore saved, were brought in there too. 
I have sent a list of all and their fate. Upwards of two 
hundred women and children were brought into 
Jllly ‘ that house; many had been killed in the boats, 
many killed and died in the intronehmonts; all who survived 
fever, dysentery, and cholera, in the confinement, in that house, 
were barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelligence 
of Havelock’s first victory—this by the Nana’s order. They 
were badly fed and treated at first, hut afterwards got more 
and clean clothing, and servants to wait on them. They were 
sent their evening meal on that fatal day, and after it these 
fiends rushed in and butchered them all; they were shot and 
hacked to pieces. The bodies of all who died thoro wero 
thrown into the woll of the house, all the murdered also. I 
saw that house when I first came in. Ladies’ and children’s 
bloody torn dresses and shoes were lying about, and looks of 
hair torn from their heads/ The floor of the one room they 
were all dragged into and killed was saturated with blood. 
Ono cannot control one’s feelings. Who could he merciful to one 
concerned? Severity at the first is mercy in the end. I wish 
to show the Natives of India that tlio punishment inflicted by 
ns for snch deeds will he the heaviest, tlio most revolting to 
their feelings, and whaf they must ever remenfber.f 1 issued 
the following order, which, however objectionable in the 
estimation of some of our Brahmauised infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to the occasion, or rather to the 
present crisis. ‘ 2eth July, 1857. The well in which are the 
remains of the poor women and chiblien so brutally murdered 


* Ollier narrators have described the scene in similar language. Major 
North says: “Tortured by the fierce thirst of revenge, and penetrated by 
the sense of their sufferings, strange, wild feelings awoke within us. Vaunting, 
eager, maddened, we sped ouwavcl to the dreary house of martyrdom, where 
their blood was outpoured like water: the clotted gore lay ankle doep on the 
polluted floor, and also long tresses of silken hair, fragments of female 
wearing apparel, lmts, books, children’s toys, wore scattered about in terrible 
confusion.” The alleged inscriptions on tho walls wore malicious or silly 
forgeries. 

j Iii another letter, Neill says: “My object is to inflict a fearful punish¬ 
ment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed, aud tu strike terror into these 
rebels. ... No one who has witnessed the scenes of murder, mutilation, and 
massacre, can ever listen to the word ‘ mercy ’ ns applied to these fiends.” 
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by this miscreant, the Niiuu, will bo Tilled up, anil neatly anil 
deconlly covered over to form their grave: a parly of Euro¬ 
pean soldiers will do so this evening, under the superintendence 
of an officer. The houso in which they were butchered, and 
which is stained with their hlood, will not ho washed or cleaned 
by their countrymen; hut Brigadier-General Neill 1ms deter¬ 
mined that every stain of that innocent hlood shall ho cleared 
up and wiped out, previous to their execution, hy such of the 
miscreants as may he hereafter apprehended, who took an 
active part in the mutiny, to ho selected according to their 
rank, caste, and degree of guilt. Each miscreant, after sontenoo 
of death is pronounced upon him, will he taken down to the 
In in,so in question, under a guard, and will he forced into 
cleaning up a small portion ot the blood-stains; the tusk will 
lie mado as revolting to his feelings as possible, and the 
Provost-Marshal will use the lash in loreirig any one objecting 
f.o complete his task. After properly clearing up his portion, 
the culprit Is to he immediately hanged, and for this purpose 
a gallows will he erected close at hand. 1 —The first culprit was 
a Snbalulnv of the Gtli Native Infantry, a l'at brute, a very 
high Brahman. Thu sweeper’s brush was put into his hands 
by a. sweeper, and he was ordered to set to work. Ho had 
about half a square foot to clean: ho made some objection, 
when down oamo the lash, and ho yelled again; ho wiped it ali 
u]i clean, and was thou hung, and his remains buried in the 
public road. Some days after, others were brought in—one a 
Muhammadan officer of our civil court, a groat rascal, and ono 
of tho loading men: he raliter objeolcd, was flogged, made to 
link part of the hlood with his tongue. No doubt this is strange 
law, but it suits the occasion well, and J liopo 1 shall not ho 
interfered with until tho room is thoroughly cleansed in this 
way. ... I will hold my own, with the blessing and help of 
God. I cannot help seeing that ills linger is in all this- -wo 
have been false to oniselves so often.” 

This story has been told be Coro,and with commontn ol 
various shades of opinion. It is very safe and easy in quiet 
times, and in a Christian land, to condemn such acts as those 
with placid judicial severity, for tlio sentence of condemnation 
demands no thought, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. 
But we must ro-livo that month of July, and transport our- 


* It was first published, soon uftcu* the event, ill an Ayrshire journal. 
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solves to tho Ihvesliolil of the Bibigarb, rightly to estimate 
thorn. If over, in the history of huniau strife, it were righteous 
to invest retribution with unknown terrors, it was whilst tbo 
blood of our innocents was still rod in tbo slaughter-liouso. It 
was not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-beaded and 
touder-hoarted, lost tbo power of discerning between right and 
wrong in tbo face of the horrors that beset them, but that 
many of tbo wisest and best amongst our people, sternly com¬ 
posed in the midst of all excitements and bewilderments, de¬ 
liberately harboured the conviction, that it was their duty to 
put mercy far away from them, and to visit exception al wicked¬ 
ness with an exceptional severity of punishment. There was a 
remorseless logic in the arguments on which they built up this 
faith. It was contended that, as there were different degrees 
of murder, there should also be different degrees of death- 
punishment. Colonel John Nicholson, of whoso heroic character 
and illustrious career it will hereafter bo my privilege to 
write in detail, was eager to liavo a special Act passed, legalis¬ 
ing in certain eases more cruel forms of execution— that is 
to say, death with torture. “Let us,” he wroto to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “propose a Bill for tbo flaying 
alive, impalement, or burning of the murdeiers of the women 
and children at Delili. Tbo idea of simply hanging the per¬ 
petrators of such atrocities is maddening. I wish that I were 
in that part of the woild, that if necessary T might take the 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days later, vehemouQy 
urging this exceptional legislation: “You do not answer mo 
about, the Bill for a new kind of death for tbo murderers and 
dishonourers of our women.* I will propose it aluue if you will 
not help me. I will not. if I can help it, sec floods of that 
stamp let off with simple hanging.” Edwardes, it seems, was 
naturally reluctant to argue the question with his energetic 
Jrioihl; but Nicholson could not rid himself of tbo thought 
that such acts of cruel retribution were justified in every sense, 
and ho appealed to Holy Mbit in support of tho logical argu¬ 
ments which ho adduced. Writing at a-later period, he said, 
“ As regards torturing the murderers of the women and 
children : If it be right otherwise, I do not think we should 
refrain from it, because it is a Native custom. We are told in 


* This whs tho mistake of the day, There had been no dishonouring of 
our woman, in the sense intended. 
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ilio Bililc IhaL stripes shall ho meted out according to faults, 
and, if hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
if is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had them in my 
power to-day, and knew that I were to dio to-morrow, I -would 
inflict the most excruciating tortures I could think of on thorn 
with a perfectly easy conscience. Our English nature appears 
to ho always in extremes. A few years ago men (frequently 
innocent) used to be tortured merely on suspicion. Now there 
is no punishment worse than hanging, which is a -very easy 
death, for atrocities which could not bo exceeded by fiends. 
Wo havo different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
thoft, assault, forgery, and other crimes—why not for murder ? ” 
Kindred sentiments might ho quoted from other sources. 
Even the wisest and best in those days, though somo might 
havo shrunk from tho open advocacy of torture, were prone to 
think that instantaneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in 
it as an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was but an 
inadequate requital for tho enormous crimes that wore com¬ 
mitted against us. Christian piety, indeed, was not slow to 
rebuke those who, in that conjuncture, had any bowels of com¬ 
passion, making them reluctant to smite heavily at the perse¬ 
cutors of our l'aeo. it was from one of the purest hearts and 
one of tho soundest heads in all our Christian community that 
tho following remonstrance issued. It was addressed to ITenry 
Tucker, Commissioner of .Damiras: “ [ fear in your case your 
natural tenderness. But, consider that wo have to crucify those 
affections as well as our lusts. Tlio magistrate hears not tho 
sword in vain. Tho Word of God gives no authority to tho 
modern tenderness for human life which would save even tho 
murderer. I heliovo that your duty now is to ho firm and 
resolute, to execute tho law rigorously in its extreme penalties, 
and to set your l'aeo as a flint against ail concessions. It is 
necessary in all Eastern lands to establish a fear and awe of 
tho Government. Then, and not till then, are its benefits 
appreciated. Previously, they are ascribed 1o weakness. Wo 
must be stonily, rigorously just against all treason, violence, 
and treachery, and hand down a tradition of our severity. 
Otherwise these troubles will recur.” And oven now, after 
the lapse of many years, there are few righteous men who will 
not readily accept this doctrine. What is dreadful in tho 
record of retribution is, that somo of our peoplo regarded it 
not as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a dovilish 
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pastime, striking indiscriminately at flic black races, and. 
slaying without proof of individual guilt. That Neill was 
fully assured in his own mind that the men, on whom ho had 
inflicted the terrible punishment, thus described in his own 
words, were among the actual perpetrators of the great crime 
which he was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned; 
and we must all devoutly hope that ho was right. 

But fho chastisement of the enemy was but a small part of 
the work which then lay before the English 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not for ad™alra? 
to destroy. Ilavelack had reminded his followers 
that the campaign was only begun—that Lakhnao was in peril, 
Agra besieged, and Dehli still a focus of rebellion. And he had 
written to Neill, saying, “ The instant you join me, I will, by 
the blessing of God, strike a blow that shall resound through 
India.” lie uttered thc&o words in the flush of victory, when 
the excitement of battlo had, perhaps, unhinged the habitual 
caution of the sagacious commander. And, now that there was 
a lull in the operations of the war, tho difficulties which lay 
before him presented themselves in their true proportions. 
But, although less sanguine and confident than before, he was 
not loss determined to cross the river and to push on into Oudli 
with the utmost possible despatch. 

It was necessary, however, before all things, at that time to 
secure the position of the detachment that was to 
be left under tho command of General Neill. of 

Havelock could ill spare a single man from the j uly i a _ 2 3 . 
little force with which he was to advance on 
Lakhnao, and it was with reluctance that he consented to leave 
so large a number as three hundred men for the defence of 
Knnhpur. But, with the terrible experience of the past before 
him, he felt that ho could not do less. Uncertain as to tho 
position of his late antagonists—apprehonding tho probability 
that., on his crossing tho Ganges with the bulk of his force, a 
largo body of the Nana’s troops would double back on Kanhpur 
—Havelock bad resolved from the first to select the most ad¬ 
vantageous site for an intrenched camp, and before the arrival 
of Neill the intrenehments had been commenced. “At a little 
distance from tho common ferry,” says Havelock’s biographer, 1,1 


* Maishman's Life of Havelock. 
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“tliovo \v , :is fin elevated plateau, about two hundred yards in 
length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the bank of 
tho river. At tho distance of about five hundred yards 
from it there was an island on the river, partly submerged 
in this season of the year. TJotween ii, and tho Oudh Bank 
were two smaller islands of alluvial land, thrown up by 
the action of tho river, hut covered with water two or three 
foot deep, and visible only from tho roods which spring up 
upon them. Tho General was of opinion that these islands 
might bo turned lo good account, if ho was obliged to rocross 
tho river, while the intronchment on the right hank would 
effectually cover that operation. On this mound, accordingly, 
a Hold-work capable of accommodating and also of bcin g do feuded 
by three hundred men was commenced on the 19th, and pushed 
on with extraordinary vigour.” * Tho work was done by Native 
duy-labonreis chiefly from tho city. The offer of good wages, 
paid regularly ovory evening, brought us tho ready services of 
hundreds —nay, thousands of men, careless of what government 
or what race wore in tho ascendant, so long as I,hoy could out, 
and smoke, and sloop, with certainty and without molestation. 
Disarmed and dismounted troopers of tho Irregular Dorse were 
also sot to work at tho trenches; and any skilled Europeans, 
willing l,o help, were retained, and tlioir assistance paid for by 
tho State. 

Mo Neill found the works already in progress when lie arrived, 
and they grow beneath tho hands of the great swarm of labourers 
with surprising rapidity, llis quick soldierly eye saw at ouoo 
that there wore some defects in tho position; hut ho admitted 
that none hotter could have been selected. Whilst the workmen 
plied their shovels, our baggage was sent into the intremolunentfi, 
and tho two Generals went about collecting tho guns which 
woro to defend tho works in courso of construction.f Then tho 

' # Jtth', Kl.ercr, in his ollioial report, says: "General Neill was left with a 
gunihon of leas tluiu two bundled mon to hold Kauhpur.” Thera can ha 
no doubt, however, th.it tho number stated by Sir. Slurshuian is the more 
oorreel. (.funeral Neill himself, writing on the 22nd, says: “I shall luvo 
nearly thvuo bundled mon of all kinds." 

t Ho.u the following extracts from General Neilt’s Journal, which illustrate 
tho niLii'iitivo of these pioueedings : “ Wvdna’day, 22nd .—Ileavy ruin this 
jnomin*r— ride out to see iuliouoliiuwit—don't like Lho giound about it, but 
suspect ilicro is no butt or position. Have a long talk with the General about, 

p.(Jo with Gunor.il to son tho Arsenal; it is entirely destroyed; in a 

bud position. There arc some brass dismounted gnus there, also three largu 
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side were sent in, and every preparation made for sheltering 
and providing for the effective garrison. And whilst this was 
being done, arrangements were being made for Jul VJ , n 
the conveyance of the hulk of Havelock’s force Arrangements 
across the waters of the Ganges. The old bridge for crossing 
of boats had been, for all practical purposes, 1 lver ’ 
destroyed; and now the steamer, which had brought Spurgiu 
and his party np from Allahabad, was employed in collecting 
boats; hut it was a work of no small difficulty to obtain them. 
Boatmen, too, were wanting, for men of this class, conscious 
that they had aided and abetted the foul murder of our people, 
had prudently dispersed on our reappearance on the scene. But, 
after a while, some were induced to return to their craft, on a 
promise of indemnity for past offences. A number of them were 
enrolled into a corps, and organised on a fixed scale of payment." 1 

There wore many, at that time, who, as they had believed 
that it was easy “ to make short work of Dehli,” 
believed also that the relief of Laldmao would he st “ l n ondu? lra 
attended with no kind of difficulty. Even in 
Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to ho an easy task to make 

iron ones in carriages. These, with all (lie guns hero, are beinjj taken clown 
to the intrenched position. . . . There is great plundering going on by the 
troops—most disgraceful—and on the pait of Commandants, more par¬ 
ticularly tho Glth; a disinclination to pievout their men misconducting 
themselves. I should have adopted very decided stops with all these 
regiments, and this force at first, but this lias been neglected. All have 
takon to plundering, and the example Bet by officers has been voiy had 
indeed; tile plundering of tho merchants and shopkeepers in tho city by 
bands of sol liers and Sikhs 1ms been most outrageous, and there lias been no 
check to it. Orders hero scum to bo unattended to. Pistols and guns iiied 
oft" in camp. Colonel Tytlor informs me the want of attention to ordois by 
Commandants of Carps and others is dUgracuful, and I see it plainly, 1 
suppose no foico over marched with a sot of so inferior command mg officers. 
I fear Genera] Havelock will not go off in time ho expected; the difficulties 
in crossing the Ganges aie very groat, Thursday, 23rd.—Agreeably to orders 
of yesterday, send all sick down to intrenchment, get baggage down, and 
start myself with Gordon and Bruce. . .. Governor-General’s proclamation 
giving rewards for capture of rebels and bringing hack property, pub¬ 
lished and promulgated in the hazaais, and all about—get copies jjrinted off, 
Heavy rain at night. The intrenched position haB no strength—except with 
three limes the men—but 1 will held it.” 

* “ See Tytler—arrange about a corps of boatmen. Ho sends me part of 
a nolo he lias sent to General Havelock about my going with him. .... Bo 
I may be off soon—sot my house in order, as it were. Arrange about what I 
shall take and what leave behind, Ac., &e."i —General Neill's Journal', July 
25. MS. 

vol. n. 
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good tlio march to tho Oiulh capital. The distance was not 
great, but it was not a question of distance. The whole of 
Oudli was up in arms against us. It was no more than any 
sane man, acquainted with the circumstances that had attended 
a ml the events which had followed tho annexation of the king¬ 
dom of Oudh, must have involuntarily predicted. The passions 
of all tho influential classes were roused, and their antagonism 
stimulated to the utmost, against us. Tho remnant of tire old 
Court of Lakhnao, tho Soldiery, tho Landed .Aristocracy, were 
all arrayed against the power that had trodden them down into 
tire dust. It was not strango, therefore, that before tho end of 
Juno there had been mutiny and rebellion in nearly every station 
throughout tho province. Moreover, if was the great nursery 
of tho Sipahis of the Bengal Army. Every village hold tho 
homes and families of men wlio were fighting against us ; and, 
therefore, bristled with our onemios. Our regular rogimouts 
had ripened rapidly in rebellion. For a little space Sir Henry 
Lawrence had believed that he might play oJT L he Irrogulara 
against tho battalions of the Line. 1 ' But they were composed 
of tho same (dements; and in Oudli, as in other parts, this faith 
was soon stripped of all that had sustained it., and stood out as 
a naked delusion. Tho great “Ikluil” of the Company was 
fast waning, and oven our friends forsook us, believing us to bo 
weak. There was little hope, indeed, from any source buL from 
tho wisdom of our leaders and from the courage of our English 
lighting-men. Of all these conditions, so hostile to British 
supremacy in Oudh, I shall write more fully in another part of 
this narrative. It is sufficient in this place to givo a brief 
account of the results, which had developed Iheinsolvcs—re¬ 
sults obstructive, in the extreme to the advance of Havelock’s 
army. 

These results, as apparent at the end of June, were thus 


11 At the end of May, Sir Homy Lawrence had wait ton tn Lord Cunning, 
saying: "Hitherto tho country has been quiet, and wo have played the 
Irregulars against the Lino regiments. But being constituted of the same 
materials, tho faint is fast pervading thorn, and, in a lew weeks, if not days, 
•unless in tho interim Dehli lie captured, there will ho ono feeding throughout, 
Ilia army—a fooling that our prestige is gone—and thut feeling will bo more 
dangerous than any other. Ileligion, fear, hatred, one and all, have their 
influences; but there is slid a reverence for tho Company's Ilduil. When 
if is gone, wo slin.ll have few friends, indeed.” fdkbal muilice, PreHigo, (loud 
Fortune.—Or, B, M.j 
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described by Mr. Gubbins *■ in a letter to Lord Canning: 
“Every corps at every station in the province has mutinied, 
and the districts now are in a state of anarchy. Talukdars are 
forcibly resuming their former villages, and burning and slaying 
all who oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
tigliting, both with guns, musketry, &e., is going on in every 
quarter, more or less. The Lead Civil Authority having been 
forced in each instance to abandon his Sadr Station; his 
Tlianas and Tahsils have gone also, and there is no restraint 
on violence and anarchy. Did the mutineers pass through and 
away, civil officers might agaiu go out, and order might again 
be restored; but they are not gone, and are hanging about the 
province, looking for an opportunity of attacking Lalchnao. 
This I believe they will never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
molting daily away. The following is the present, aspect of 
the stations of mutineers in the province; KhuiraltUl Division 
(Si tap ur, Moliarndi, and Malaon)—Entirely abandoned. There 
was a terrible massacre of the Europeans of ShahjaUaupur and 
Mohamdi. Of the mutinous troops, the 41st Native Infantry 
and 10th Oudk Irregular Infantry have gone towards Delili; 
and eleven hundred men, the remains of the 9th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry and Police Corps, arc at Mahnvudabfid, forty miles 
lienee, trying to induce the Tidukdars to join, and daily molting 
away .-—Laid into Division (Lakhuno, Om'to, DarydbaA): Laklmao, 
and eight miles round it, is all that remains orderly in Oudli. 
We hold two posts, the Residency Wd Maohlif Bhawanj, besides 
a miserable European force in cantonment. Tlic Maclilu Bhawan 
is imposing for tbo townspeople; but the Natives know, and 
our engineers have declared, it to bo utterly untenable. Hliould, 
therefore, a siege be attempted, it will be blown up. 'I lie 
works at the Residency have boon greatly strengthened, 
including my residence and others, and really a prolonged 
defence can bo made. ( At Daryabad is the 5th Oudli Irregular 
Infantry in mutiny, but with numbers diminished. They have 
boon joined by Fisher’s Ilorso (15tli), and the 8th Oudh 
Irregular Infantry from Sultanpur.— Bahvdick Division : the 2nd 
and Brel Oudh Irregular Infantry, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a 
hundred Ilorse, in mutinv, have not yet crossed the Ghaghrd; 
are waiting .—Faizabad Division: this was the most dangerous 


* Martin Gubbins, Financial Commissioner of Ouilh- 
Ctnbbins, of B.uiiima. 


-brother of Frederick 
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quarter; tho 22iul Native Infantry, the 17ili from Azamgarh: 
tho Ctli Oiulh Irregular Infantry, pait of fho 15th Oudh 
Cavalry, and Mill’s Battery malting up tlio mutineers there. 
This is dissipating somewhat,—tho 15th Oudh Horse having- 
turned towards (as wo heliove) KiLnlipiir. Sultfinpur abandoned 
and burnt; many Europeans killed. Saloui; ditto ; Europeans 
saved.” 

Such was the slato of things that liad grown up in Oudh, 
whilst the English at Kanhpiir had boon engaged in that fatal 
strugglo for existence which has been narrated in tho preceding- 
chapters. Notwithstanding all those reverses, there had been 
groat confidence in the final issuo, and, from ono end of tho 
country to tho other, men felt, that Sir Ilenry Lawrence was a 
towor of strength. But the month of June had closed in darkly 
and sadly upon tho Lalchnao garrison. On the last day of the 
moiiLh, tho English had been disastrously defeated in battle at 
Chinlmt. July had dawned upon tho siege of Laklmao. And 
Ifavolock’s victorious entrance into Kanhpiir had been saddened 
by tho news which met him—that one of tho first victims of 
that siege had boon llcnry Lawrence himself. Tho (Ionoral 
had known him well in old times. They had servod together 
in Afghanistan; and wore associated by bonds of mutual 
esteem and affection. 1 And nono knew better I,ban Havelock 
the loss which the country had sustained. But little lime was 
left for tho indulgence of personal or public sorrow. The first 
thoughts of the General were to bo given to tlio living, not to 
tho dead. It was plain to him that our beleaguered people in 
Laklmao wore in deadly peril, and tlmt all depended, under 
Providence, upon tho rapidity with which he could make good 
his march to tho Oudh capital. Ho felt, too, that the work 
before him was not restricted to tho relief of Lalchnao. Ilo did 
not, at first, appreciate tho full extent of tho difficulties which 
besot bis course, and, in the enthusiasm born of success, lie 
thought that, having relieved Laklmao, he might either march 
to the reinforcement of the Anny before Dohli, which was still 
holding out with undiminished effrontery, or he might operate 


* “Tlieir ftcfpiaintimco lmd commenced sixteen yem-s before, amidst flic 
cnibimftBSincnts in Afghanistan, and it liad gradually ripened into a sacred 
friendship, under the influence of that mutual appiecintion and cslecpi by 
which giaat minds aie attracted to each olhei.”— Mctnlnnan’e Life of 
Havelock, 
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effectually in other parts of tlio country, for tho suppression of 
the mutiny and rebellion which in the North-Western Provinces 
had now become almost universal. 

Por from many parts of Upper India evil tidings had reached 
the Kiinhpur commanders. Disaster had followed 
disaster with astounding rapidity. Almost every Ocn™imn- 
day brought a uew story oi mutiny and massacre C o«ntiy. 

—a new list of murdered men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. Some stories wore more terrible, somo lists were longer 
than others; but ever there was tho same sad, but not inglorious, 
record of chivalrous action and heroic endurance on the part of 
the Few, and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of tho Many. 
The gigantic horror of Kanhpur dwarfed all other calamities 
that had overtaken our people. But there were othox crimes 
committed in that month of June light, only when weighed 
against the burden of guilt borne by the butcher of Bitimr. 
In Jhansi—ono of Lord Dalliousie’s annexations by Light of 
Lapse "—there had been an insurrection headed by the Hani, 
with a groat destruction of Fnglish life. Nearly all Bunddel- 
khaml was bristling up in arms against ns. '.the troops of 
Sindhia and Ilolkar had mutinied and cast iu their lot with tho 
Purhiahs of the Company’s army; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in tho territories of those princes, though as 
yet there were no signs of the hostility of tho Durbars. Higher 
up in Kohilkhand not only were the Sipahis in mutiny, 
murdering their officers, hut the country was iu rebellion, and 
Muhammadan rulo was proclaimed under tho vice-royalty of 
Khan Bahadur Khan. ILinst and Hisar had seen their own 
tragedies j and'there had been other episodes of the most 
painful interest to stir English hearts to their depths. In 
the Panjab, although it scorned that we were riding out the 
storm, strained to the utmost but not yielding to its blows, it 
was becoming plain that tho Bengal regiments were breaking 
into revolt, and streaming down to swell the tide of rebellion 
at the groat centre of Dehii. And ever as week followed week, 
though false rumours, too readily accepted, of the capture of 
tho great imperial stronghold reached tho lower country, only 
to sow the seeds of future disappointment, the Mughul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed the 
supremacy of Bahadur Shah. 


* See vol. i.,p. GG. 
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If tom Agr.t— then ilio seal, of (Iks (rovornment of llio Norlli- 
"Wohtorn Provinces—(lie tidings worn not assuring. The great 
provincial capital, which ;ill through the month of Hay had 
boon hold in seouiity, though not without much doubt and 
anxiety, had in Juno been beleaguered by an ononiy, which, in 
the shape of the mutinous regiments from Niinach aud 
INasiraliad, had marched down to attack the second city in 
Hindustan. Ami whilst Eieulemmt-dovornnr Colvin and all 
his Chief Officers had been shut up at Agra,\tho districts under 
lus cluirgo had h('en rolling away from him. That great 
triumph of British admiuistintion, so vaunted, so believed— 
the Settlement of tho Horth-Wostem Provinces—had suddenly 
collapsed, for a time there was a great revolution of landed 
property, and almost all llutt the English had decreed had 
been down-trodden with a remorseless heel, as though what we 
lmd done and boasted had been purposoly clone in violent scorn 
of the genius and instincts of the people. Evon the Supremo 
(iovevnmout, in the first week of July, wore constrained to 
admit that “ the North-Y\ us tern Provinces woro for the momont 
lost.” *• However humiliating the fact may have boon, it was 
a fact. Our latest administrative triumphs had crumbled 
away at our foot. 

Thero was some comfort in the thought that the main bodies 
of the Madras and Bombay armies bad not fallen away from (heir 
allegiance. But it was hard to say what any hour might bring 
forth. One Bombay rogimont was rising; thoro woro threaten¬ 
ing movements in the Southern Mardtlui (Jouutry, and more 
than a suspicion that (ho old adherents of the Elijahs of Sntiirah 
were in league with the representatives of the Poahwtls. Tim 
Bombay services in the persons of Ih-igadicr r JBo-Grand Jacob 
and Messrs- Hose and Bo Ion-Karr we.ro emulating tho good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphinstone was 
nobly vindicating the confidence which tho British Oovornmont 
had reposed in him, by placing him, for a second time, at. tho 
head of an Indian presidency. .It was not beyond tho pale of 


* “ The "Bengal Nalivn Army was in mutiny ; tho North-"Western 1'rovinoPH 
were for tlio momont km,: tlm King of Delhi and our treacherous Sipuhii 
woro proclaiming now Empire ; mimll bodies of gallant Englishmen woro 
holding out in isolated. Htutiona against fonifnl odds; tho ruvoU was still 
extendin''-; and tho liourls of all Englishmen iu India woro daily tom by 
nrcounts^of tlio maSBiioro, and worso than massacre, of their women and 
children .”—(iucirmmnl of India it) Court of Directors, July -i, 1S.17. 
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probability that, Western India rvontd soon bo in a Mazo. 
Then, in the D.ikhin, there was the groat Muhammadan State 
of Ilaidarahiid, whore the Nizam, guided and supported by his 
accomplished minister, Salar Jang,'holding fast to the English 
alliance, still dtmhtod whether they could much longer restrain 
their troops, if Dehli continued to defy tho English Government 
and to Lathe all the. efforts of its armies. The gi cat chiefs of 
Itajputa.ua had as yet, given no sign; hut if Western India were 
to rise, the contagion might spread to them, and, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, it would have been difficult to calculate the om- 
banassmonts of having a hostile count,i y intersecting our 
communications between our leading positions on the 1 ast and 
on tho West.. Niptil professed fidelity to her alliance, and was 
willing to loud us an auxiliary body of troops to operate upon 
Oudh; but there were those who believed that on tho first 
symptom of disaster, they would ho eager to turn against us; 
and that, in any case, tho enlistment of such allies would ho a 
confession of weakness, which would inflict a severe moral 
injury on our Government In whatsoever direction wc turned 
ovir eyes thero was not a gleam of comfort to he scon. 

By the 25th of July, Havelock’s little army had crossed the 
Gauges. Ithadhccn a work beset with difficulties; 
but tho practical energy of Colonel Tyller had 0™-™" u, ° 
surmounted them. The whole were now on the Jul 
Oudh side of tho river. The entire force consisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns imperfectly 
equipped and inefficiently manned. There was, as before, a 
groat dearth of Cavalry. Excellent as it was in all soldierly 
(jualitieET'tMs little band of volunteer llorso mustered only 
sixty sabres. It was in truth a very weak Brigade, such as 
only "tlie' glorious audacity of tho English could have con¬ 
ceived for a moment to he capable of accomplishing the work 
before it. The hopes of the Lakhnao garrison had been raised by 
something like a promiso of relief in the little space of five or 
six days. + But it was one that now seemed to 
bo beyond tho reach of fulfilment. And tho ' T,,1 r 25 -®- 
wonder is not that the difficulties of the onterpriso should have 


* See tho following extract from Mr, Mailm Gubbius’s ;Mutinies in 
Oudh.’ On tho 22nd or 23rd of July, tho trusty Bpy Ajigad Arrived with 
pilings of Ilaveloolt’s arrival at Kaulipur. “ We had, it Vulfliii reniombercd,” 
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forced thcmsolvos upon Havelock’s mind, in all their real 
magnitude, when ho found himself across tlio Ganges, hut 
(hat ho should for a moment have made light of them. Tim 
weok between the 21st and 28tli of July had brought with it 
an amount of knowledge of tho ciroumslancos which sur- 
lminded him very fatal to the sanguine views which he had 
encouraged on his first arrival at Kanlipur. Ou tho 28th ho 
was at Maugalwiir—it cannot he said ono.impod. That ho 
might move as lightly and rapidly as possible, ho had advanced 
without tiro impediment, of touts, “Some,” it has been 
narrated by an officer of the force, “ wore fortunate enough lo 
get native huts; some managed to get nativo vaults, in which 
over-crowding was tho rule; while tho Sikh soldiers ingeniously 
riggod tip thatched huts for thomsclvos.” ' There was need, 
for tho rain foil, day after day, in torrents, after 
tho manner of an Indian July, and cholera had 
broken out in the force. There was nothing to cheer or to 
animate the loador hut tho ono hope of saving tho garrison of 
Laklmao. “ I have this morning,” wroto Ilavolock to Sir Patrick 
Grant, who had suggested that tho enterprise was a hazardous 
one, “ received a plan of Laklmao from Major Anderson, onginoor 
in that garrison, and much valuable information in two memo¬ 
randa, which oacaped tho enemy’s outpost troops, and wore 
partly written in Grcok characters.j' Those communications, 
and much information orally derived from spies, convinco mo of 
the extreme delicacy and difficulty of any operation to relievo 


nays tho Financial Commissioner, “received no single iota of intolligojico 
iduec the siege Logan j and now Angiwl recounted to ns tlio marvellous tale of 
a handful of won uuilor ILivoloek having defeated tho Nana in thioo 
ungiigomonts, and being actually at tho inomont mnstor of lulohpur. The 
newt! was astounding. Wo hail nil along boon expocling that the Nairn 
would cross tho river unil join tlui besieging force, if ho had not, actually done 
so already. X examined Angiul stiiclly, and enmo to tlio conclusion lliat tlio 
joyful and womhou-a news was true.”—“ Many persons had entertained great 
doubt of tho truth of Ang.ul’s information. Hut their doubts worn happily 
removed by his reappearance at my post ou tho night of tho 2SIU of July ; 
and this tiino ho brought a letter, ft was a reply by Colonel Fuisor Tyllcr 
to tho latter which Angfld hail carried fiom mo, and continued the intelligence 
which Angiul had previously given me. Colonel Tytlcr wroto that tlio Gonerol’s 
forutMvas sufficient lo difisiit the onemy, that tho troops were then crossing 
tlio river, and that wo might hopo to meet in five or six days.” 

* Calcutta Ttcvirw, vol. xxxih, Article, “ Ilavetoek’s Iniliau Campaign.’' 

f Those) hud boon brought by Angud, tlio Bpy, of whom mention him boon 
mado in a former nolo. 
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Colonel Inglis, now commanding in Lakhnao. It sliall Ijo 
attempted, however, at every risk, and tho result faithfully 
reported.” * 

So Ilavclock inarched on—Kanhpiir with its ghastly memories 
behind him; before him, at Lakhnao, the great 


horror of a catastrophe still more tragic and over- 
whelming; around him everywhere a multitude July S3i ‘ 
of mutinous soldiers and an armed population, 
hostile to tho core; and with him only tho fearlessness of tho 
Englishman to make headway against theso teriific odds. 


* iTarshmao’s Lifo of Havelock. 
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Oil AFTER L 


nr.si- conh.1i ts jn tiii: i'anmad. 

Ai.uiouuii to Lord Canning it had appeared that tho most for¬ 
midable dangers which threatened tho security of 
M,IV - the Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in the lower 
countries, because those countries were almost 
wholly destitute of Iho defence of European troops, 
he saw far oil', at Iho furthest ext reniity of our 1’utish dominions, 
other great perils scarcely less in degree, hut. of a widely dif¬ 
ferent kind, and counteracted by more favourable conditions. 
In the lower provinces he lenrod Uio malice of the Native 
sohliory. In Iho Pan jab ho droadod, most of all, the enmity of 
(lie people. Mipalii regiments were scattered all over the Sikh 
country; but iho province was, indeed, Iho great European 
garrison of British India. The hi length of English manhood 
may have hocn slight in relation to tho actual defensive re- 
tpiireineulH of our frontier-province abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from which, even from remote periods, succeeding 
dynasties had looked for tho stream of foreign invasion— small, 
too, in comparison with the numerical power of tho Native 
regiments, regular and irregular, which were posted in all 
parts of tho Punjab, But even with tho mysterious failure of 
Mfrath before liis eyes, the (lover nor-tlouond was full of con¬ 
fidence when ho counted up tho European regiments on the 
frontier, and felt that they might overawe the Bipuliis, Yet 
ho could not help regarding with some disquieting appre¬ 
hensions tho state of the general population of tho province. 
Little more than sovou years had passed since tho Empire of 
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lianjit Singh had "been brought under the yoke of the English. 
r l'lie State had been overthrown by the soldiery. Tl was the 
liconso of its military bands that had unintentionally opened to 
ns the gates of the country of the h’ivo Rivers, and the same 
power, revived or reawakened, might now cast us out, and 
restore for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. Men of the 
most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigh to bursting 
with national self-love, could hardly believe Ihat the Sirdars of 
the Panjabi, who had lost so much by the conquest of their 
country, had become wholly reconciled to British rule and 
eager to perpetuate it. The truth embodied in a low pregnant 
wotds by the greatest master of common sense that the world 
has over'scon— “ So many overthrown estates, so ]>jun 
many votes for troubles”—could not he ignored 
at such a timo. Then there was that other groat fount uf 
danger—“disbanded soldiery”—which might send forth a 
sudden torrent to swell the great stream of trouble. J “ Walled 

towns, stored arsenals and armoiies, goodly races of horse, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillory, and the like,” 
wroto the same great master—“ all this is but a sheep in lion’s 
skin, excopt tho breed and disposition of tire people he stout and 
warlike.” Tho breed aud disposition of tire Sikhs were stout 
and warlike. Wo could not regard with contempt the military 
prowess of tho nation which had sent forth iho men who, in tho 
great battles of the Satlaj, had taxed to tho utmost tho skill 
and valour of llardinge and Gough, with the best troops of tho 
British Empire at their hack, and had driven owr Dragoons like 
sheep before them, on the plain ofi Chilian wain,. ) 

Nor was tho only danger which threatened tho position of 
tho British in our great frontier province, that which glared 
upon us from the Punjab itself. Beyond tho border wore tur¬ 
bulent tribes, occupying the Afghan passes, whom it had been 
our policy now to bribe, now to awe, into submission. An 
irruption of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshawar 
would have caused wide-spread confusion, in the midst of 
which bodies of Afghan Horse, led, perhaps, by one of tho 

* The numbers, however, must not tie exaggerated. Tho remains of the 
Panjabi Army, utter tho second Sikh war, jnobubly did not, exceed 28,000 
men. Of theBe about 10,000 were Silciis, 7,000 Fn.nj.ibi Muhammadan", 
d,000 lull Rajputs, 4,000 Hindustanis, and 1,000 GurLahs. About 4,000 of 
these old soldiers wore enlisted into the Punjab Irregular Force, and an 
equal number into the Military Police, 
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chiefs of tlio Tlaruk/ai family of Kabul, might have streamed 
down upon our posilion, and burying, as they had boforo done, 
all jealousies and animosities in the grave of a common purpose, 
might lxavo allied themselves with tlio Silclis, and swept the 
English out of the country, lint thinking of this, Lord Canning 
thought also of tho recent subsidiary treaty with Dost Mu¬ 
hammad, of tho friendship that had been outwardly established 
between tho two nations, and, above all, of tho fact that tho 
strongest feelings of solf-interost dictated to tlio Anu'r a courso 
of neutrality at such a time, and that lovo of English monoy 
was stronger than hatred of tho English race. Thankfully 
and hopefully, lio remembered the wise advice of Edwnidos and 
fho admirablo diplomacy of Lawreneo;* and ho ceased to bo 
Iroublcd by tho thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as 
would have been tho disaster if it had come upon us at such a 
time. 

Thoro wore some other circumstances, too, in our favour. 
Tho population of the Panjab was a mixed population. There 
wove national and religious diversities, which forbado tho 
union aiul concentration which gave foroo oven to the fooblo. 
In other parts of our Empire there wore diversities of faith, 
but long- contact had rubbed off tho angularities which kept 
them apart, and in tho Jlinduised Muhammadan, or tho Muliam- 
uiadanisod Hindu, might bo scon something’almost amounting 
to fusion. But thoro was a gulf between tho Sikhs and tho 
Muhammadans of tho Panjab—betwoen both and tho pooplo of 
Hindustan. Tho Sikhs learnt with no fooling of joy or sym¬ 
pathy that tho King of Delhi had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Muhammadanism was likely again to ho 
dominant in Upper India. They eallod to mind exciting 
national prophecies, which said that the Sikhs would some day 
stream down to tho sack of Dohli; and tho old greed of plun¬ 
der was revived strenuously within thorn. It might he bettor 
for them, at first, to east in their lot with the Earingliis, 
wlioso hour would come sooner or lalor; it was too soon to 
strike then. Thoro was some comfort in this thought. Tliero 
was comfort, too, in tho remembrance that the Punjab had 
been disarmed; that the warlike population of tho conquered 
country no longer wont about with swords at tlieir sides, or 
had firelocks stored in their liousos. In all such cases it iB 


* Ante, vol. i., p. 81G, et neq . 
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probable that the disarmament is but partial; for whilst the 
searchings of authority are active, many implements of war are 
buried in the ground, or hidden in stacks or thatches, ready to 
be exhumed or extracted from their hiding-places, if necessity 
for their use should arise. Still the danger from that source— 
of many arms in the hands of men knowing how to use them— 
though not, perhaps, wholly removed, had been greatly di¬ 
minished ; and in numerous instances the sword had been 
turned into the ploughshare or the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways of agricultural life. 
That they felt the benefits of a strong and a just Government 
after the years of unrest which had followed the death of 
Banjit Singh is not to he doubted ; and tbeir martial instincts 
might have been dying- out under the subduing influences of a 
reign of order - . 

These circumstances were to he counted up in our favour; 
and there was one more to be added to the account. As the 
country below the Satlaj had been well-nigh swept of its 
military strength to garrison the Punjab, so also might it bo 
said that the lower provinces had been drained of the best 
onergics of the political and civil branches of the service to 
govern and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful and 
sanguine; and, manly himself, appreciating the power of indi¬ 
vidual manhood in others, looked confidently towards the 
country in which John Lawrence and his lieutenants stood 
vigilant and ready for action, Eesolute that the Punjab should 
in all senses ho a success, Lord Dalhonsio had looked around 
him for men of good performance and of good promise, and the 
flower of the two services was planted there when he handed 
over the Government of India to his successor. There Bobert 
Montgomery and Donald Macleod, afterwards Chief Eulers of 
the Province, filled the places next m rank to the Chief 
Commissioner-ship. There Thornton and Boberts, Barnes and 
Eicketts, of the one service—Edwardes and Nicholson, Bccher 
and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, and many other 
resolute and sagacious men, were teaching the people to respect 
and love thorn. There, too, was that famous Panjab Irregular 
Force raised by the Lawrences, and commanded by Neville 
Chamberlain, with picked officers under him—men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and others of the same stamp—a force of 
horse and loot, trained alike to activity and to endurance 
amidst the difficulties of a mountain frontier eight hundred 
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miles in extent, and little likely, it was believed, to sympathise 
with tho Piirbiah regiments of llindnstan. If anywhere 
throughout our Indian dominions confidence could bo placed 
in the men whoso lot it would bo to grapple with tho dangers 
rising np before them, it was in the “pet province” of Lord 
Dulhonsio. No man knew hotter than Lord Canning liow all 
might ho lost by individual feebleness, or all might he won by 
individual strength. All had been lost at Mirath and Dehli; 
hut he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those wliu 
worked under him in tho Panjab; and as days passed, and he 
learnt, somewhat slowly by reason of postal and telegraphic 
interruptions, tho events which were developing themselves in 
that province, he felt more and more assuredly that his con¬ 
fidence was net misplaced. Of these events I now proceed to 
speak, 

The summer heats had driven Sir John Lawrence from 
Labor. Tho ceaseless labour of years had woak- 

lUwuViiimn oned a robust frame and impaired a naturally 
strong constitution. A visit to England hail 
boon recommended to him; lmt with that great love of his 
work, which was shared by all who -worked undor him in tho 
Punjab, ho was reluctant to leave the country bo long as ho 
could do his duty with manifest advantage to tho Statu. Put 
he had recognised tho necessity of consenting to a compromise, 
and going out half-way to meet the urgency of the case. 3. 
There were cool and pleasant places within tho range of tho 
great province which ho administered—places in which he 
might do his work, during tho oxtrome heals of the summer 
weather, without tho wasto of stronglh, which could not ho 
arrested at Labor. So ho had been wont, in l.ho month of May, 
to repair to the refreshing slopes of tho Mam Hills; and 
thither ho was this year bound, when tho first tidings of tho 
disastrous events at Mirath and Dehli were brought by tele¬ 
graph to tho PanjAb. Thou he stood fast at Jlawalpindi, a spot 
from which ho could observe well all that was passing in the 
Punjab, and looking down, as it wore, from an emineneo on the 


* On tho 131b of May, Hir Jolm Lawrence, in a letter to Colonel lid warden, 
wrote; “I lmvo boon very unwell and uuunlo to wrilo. Thu night before 
last, I put some uouuito on my temple. It is a deadly poison. In the night 
it worked iulo my eye, and 1 was nearly blinded.” 
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varied scone below, could issue mandates to his lieutenants all 
over the country, and make his presiding genius felt beyond 
the limits of the province he governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissioner was the Judicial 
Commissioner. Mr. Robert Montgomery was a Af r , 
Bengal civilian of thirty years’ standing in tlio Muuipminv .it 
service. A member of a good Irish Protestant U|KU - 
family, ha had been taught and disciplined in early youth at 
that school which had imparted the rudiments of education to 
the Lawrences. There, on the banks of the Boyle, these young 
contemporaries had become familiar with the stirring watch¬ 
words of Deny: “No surrender!” There, if they did not 
acquire much classic lore, tliuy laid broad and deep the foun¬ 
dations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, and well-dis¬ 
ciplined, they went forth into the world by different paths ; hut 
time brought the Derry boys again together to sit beside each 
other on the same Bench, and to learn the same gieat lessons. 
"Whon the L.ihor Board of Administration was dissolved, Henry 
and John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery were its memheis. 
On tho institution of the now administrative system, under the 
Chief Oommissioncrship of John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery 
became Judicial Commissioner.' 1 There wuie some character¬ 
istic differences between him and Iris chief; but they lay 
mainly on tho surface. An unmistakable benevolence of 
aspect, and a rare gentleness of manner, might Lave led some 
to suppose that he was one made to shine only in quiet times 
and in happy circumstances. But the genial smile anti tho 
kindly voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence of 
that resolute will and that stern courage which spoke out so 
plainly in the look and bearing of Iho Chief Commissioner. It 
only needed a great occasion to show that he could bo hard 
as a rock and cruel as steel to resist the oppressions of tho 
proud, ami 1 o smite the persecutors of our race. And those 
who knew him best said of him that it was a fortunate oir- 


* During tlie existence of tile L.ihor Board of Administration, Mont¬ 
gomery, who was a civilian of the Thomasouiau school, who had graduated 
in the North-Western Provinces, concuired in the opinions and supported 
the views of John moie Irerpiently than those of Henry Lawrence; but at a 
later pound, his measures both in Oudli and the Punjab indicated his mature 
acceptance of tho principles and policy of the latter. In no one have the 
Native ftiisloerucy found a more generous advocate than in Sir Itobut 
Montgomery, 
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cumatanco that they had then at Labor, as chief director of 
affairs, one who was a man of impulse, with whom to think was 
to act, and whose vory defects, including a want of caution and 
circumspection, wore of a kind to he essentially serviceable in 
such a conjuncture. 

The hour of the great eiisis found Mr. Montgomery at the 
civil station of Antirkali, situated at tho distance 
j-tatooftho of a mile from tho Panjabi capital. In the city of 
Mifui-Mfr. Lahor itself there was a mixed population, num¬ 
bering nearly a hundred thousand, tho most 
numerous classoa being Sikhs and Muhammadans, many of 
them horn soldiers. Tho Port, which was within tho walls 
of tho city, was garrisoned l>y a company of an European 
legimout, some details of European artillery, and half a regiment 
of fcJipalns. These detachments for garrison duty were relieved 
at fixed intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Mian-Mir, 
six miles from Lahor, where tho great hulk of our military 
forco was posted. At that station were three regiments of 
Native Infantry and a regiment of Native Cavalry, watched by 
tho 81sl Pool and two troops of European Horse Artillery. 
Two of tho SipiVhi regiments wore among tho most distinguished 
in tho service. Tho 16tli Grenadiers was one of tho “ beautiful 
rogimeuls” which had fought under Nott against tho Afghans 
of Kandahar, and tho 20th had done so woll under Pollock, 
that Lord Ellenborough had mailo it a Light Infantry corps. 
Tho other Native regiments were the 49lh Infantry and the 
8th Cavalry. Itoughly computed, it may he said that the 
Native troops outnumbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On Monday, tho lltli of May, it was known at Labor that tho 
ma n Mirath regiments had revolted. On tho morning of 
' tho 12tli eamo the still more exciting intelligence 

May 12 . ] JoRli was in the hands of the rebels. Tlio 

tremendous significance of these tidings was not likoly to he 
underrated by a man of Montgomery’s intelligence and ox- 
porionco. But it did not bewilder him for a moment. He saw 
clearly that the safety of India dopondod at, such a time on the 
salvation of the Punjab. Tho Panjab in the hands of the 
enemy, and all Upper India must he lust. It was certain that 
the great arsenal of Delili had gone from us; it was impossible 
to exaggerate tho helplessness of the English if tho magazines 
of tho Panjab and the adjacent territories were also to ho 
wrestod from thorn. Any success on the part of the Regular 
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Sipalii regiments might stimulate all the Irregular battalions 
in the Panjab to revolt, and this might he followed by a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear how this 
gigantic evil was to be arrested. Understanding well the 
Native character, Montgomery knew that the fchpalii was not 
less likely to he driven into hostility by his fears than by his 
resentments. It might, therefore, be the safer course to keep 
things quiet, and to betray uo symptom of suspicion. But, on 
(he other hand, it was impossible to overrate the advantage of 
striking the first blow. The party that is first to bo the party 
of action has a double chance of success. 

But the general knowledge that there was a spirit of mutiny 
in the Bengal Army might not have induced the authorities at 
Labor to take the initiative, and might, not have justified them 
in doing it, if there had been no particular knowledge of local 
disaffection among the Panjabi troops. This knowledge, 
however, had boon obtained. On a suggestion from Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, Captain Richard Lawrence, Chief of the Police and Thagi 
Departments in the Banjul), had commissioned the head-writer 
of the Thagi office, a Brahman of Oudh, to ascertain the feelings 
and intentions of the Labor troops. A litter agent could not 
have been employed, for his were both the country and the caste 
of the most influential of the Purbiah Sipaliis. lie did his work 
loyally and well. Scrupulous as ho was, on the score of caste, 
as any Brahman in the service, ho had no sympathy with the 
treacherous machinations of men who were eating the salt of 
the British Government, and were under the kindly care of its 
officers ; and lie brought hack to Bichard Lawrence, after brief 
but satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at Miiin-Mir 
were ripe for revolt. “ Sahib,” said tho faithful Brahman, “they 
are full of fasdd —they are up to this in itand he laid his hand 
upon his throat, It was plain that they were only waiting for 
information from the countries below to break into open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took counsel with his 
colleagues—the chief civilians and stuff-officers at 
Auarkali, who assembled in the house of Mac- T1 InSt at 
pkerson, tho Military Secretary, They were Mr. 

Donald Maoleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Ommaney, Mr. Roberts, 
CaptainsMacpherson, Richard Lawrence, and Waterloo Hutchin¬ 
son. There was an animated discussion. Macpherson had already 
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talked tlio matter over with Robert Montgomery, and they had 
agreed that it would ho expedient to doprivo the Sipaliis of 
llieir ammunition. 11 It was now suggested by tlie former that 
this should ho done—that the ammunition should ho lodged in 
store, and that the regiments should bo told that, as they had 
obviously much anxiety with respect io the gieased cartridges: 
it was tlio order of the Government that alt ground of alarm 
should ho removed for the present hy leaving thorn without 
any ammunition at all. On this Richard Lawrence said, “ I 
would disarm thorn altogetherto which Maepliorson replied 
that it was scarcely probable that the military autlioiities 
would consent to such a measure. After some further discussion 
Montgomery determined that ho and Maopherson should drive 
over to the military station and propose to the Brigadier, at 
any rate, to doprivo the Native regiments of their ammunition, 
Ju ordinary course of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would 
have been consulted. But there was an interruption of the 
telegraphic communication between Labor and Rawalpindi; so 
the responsibility of deciding upon immediate action rested 
with Montgomery, and he cheerfully undertook it. 

The station of Miau-Uir was then in military charge of 
Brigadier .Stuart Corbett, an officer of the Indian 
ii y.< us. cm i.'tt. ^ rni y ( who had served the Company for nearly 
forty years, hut had lost hut little of the bodily and none of 
the menial vigour of his prime; and it was a happy circum¬ 
stance that ho hud none of that incapacity to grasp strange 
incidents and new situations—none of that timid shrinking from 
responsibility--which is so often ovincod by feeble minds, 
trammelled by the associations of long years of convention and 
routine. A happy eiromnstanoo, indeed, that to such a man 
Montgomery now communicated the alarming tidings whioli. 
had been received from Mirath and Deldi. Corbett saw at once 
that there was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action; and though, at. first, knowing wolL the feeling's of the 
officers uudor his command, he could not omhraco the hold 
project, of disarming the troops, ho did not hesitate to adopt 
the proposal to render tho Native regiments comparatively 
harmless by tho seizure of their ammunition. But, as the 
day advanced, lm began to doubt whether tho precautionary 
measures on which they had resolved in tho morning would 


• The original suggestion eamo from Richard Lawrence.—tf.B.M, 
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•suffice for such an emergency. So he wrote to Macphorson in 
brief decided language, more emphatic than official, saying that 
lie would “ go the whole hog ” and disarm the troops altogether 
And Montgomery readily consented to the proposal.* 

It was a hold measure and to be accomplished only by secrecy 
and suddenness. Hut neither Montgomery nor 
Corbett, doubted for a moment that a single white u 1 “ 11 ™ 
regiment, with a good complement of European ‘ 

Artillery, resolutely commanded and skilfully handled, could 
overawe the Native Brigade, and force them to lay down their 
arms. A general parade was, therefore, ordered for the following 
morning. There was nothing in it to invite suspicion. Every¬ 
thing wen t on as usual in Can tonments. A ball was that evening 
to he given by the officers of the station to Colonel Kenny and 
the officers of the 81 si Eoot. All suggestions as to its postpoue- 

* It lias been stated, and upon authority commonly trustworthy—that, of 
Mr. Gave-Browno, in his very valuable work, “Tho Punjab and Delhi in 
1S57”—that it was tha consideration of a more pressing local danger that 
caused the extreme measure of disarming tlu; troops to bo agreed upon. It 
is said tlmt intelligence lmd been received to tho effect that tho Sipiihi regi¬ 
ments had conspired to seize the fort of Labor, It was garrisoned as above 
related, by some European Infantry and Artillery, and a wing of a Native 
regiment. During the first half of tho mouth of May, the 20th were on garrison 
duty; but on tho Lilli of tho month they were to be relieved by tho 40lli, 
And it was ngiecd that tho wing marching out and the wing marching in— 
moro than a thousand men in all—should turn upon the Europeans anil slay 
them; and then, at a given signal to be scon from a distance, the Sipilhis at 
Minn-Mfv should rise, nmsaucro their officers, seize tho guns, tiro the Ganton- 
monlB, and relearn) nil tho prisoners in tho goal. Nor was tin; rising to bo 
confined to Midn-Mir. It was believed that ol Amritsar, at Firifzpuv, at 
Phihir, and Jalandhar, tho Sipithi regiments were alike prepared to break 
into rebellion, and that everywhere their first measure would be tho seizure 
of our magazines. Tho authority for this story was a Sikh poHce-olliccv— 
h ild to bo a man of moro than ordinary intelligence, and of undoubted 
loyally to tlsc British Government—who had communicated it to Bichanl 
Lawrence. But after a very searching inquiry into (lie events of tlmt morn¬ 
ing at Midn-MiT, I have bean compelled to discoid the whole story, so far at 
least as concerns its alleged effect upou the minds of Montgomery and 
Corbett, and tho consequent disarming of the troops. Mr. Browne says that 
hod's mercy in permitting tho timely discovery of this plot 11 alone saved 
hundreds from the snare laid for them.” But there tiro giuvo doubts as to 
tho existence of the plot, and it was not oven talked of until after the meostiro 
of disarming thu troops hud been agreed upou, dVhat Itiolmrd Lawrence, 
Captain of Police, really ascertained, at Montgomery’s suggestion, was that, 
which is stated in the text. And it is tho belief both of Montgomery and 
Richard Lawrence, as now before mo under their own hands, that no new 
information of any kind caused Corbett to adopt the bolder course. 
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mont were wisely set aside. Nothing was to lie done to excito 
suspicion. Tho SipakiH of Mian-Mir, and Uioir brothioil of all 
classes, wore to woo that the English were feasting and dancing 
i n total unconcern, as ever conscious of tlioir strength and con fidon t 
in their security. Ho the rooms of the Artillery Mess-ITouso 
woro lighted up at the appointed time; and hosts and guests 
assembled as though bout only on tlio enjoyment of the hour. 
A few there knew what was coining in tho morning, and others 
had a vag'uo impression of an impending danger—-an approach¬ 
ing crisis— that might turn that gaily decorated ball-room into 
a grim battle-field. Homo vagno reports passed from one to 
another about tho muster of which they had road in tho ordci'- 
hoolc; and tho more suspicious woro well pleased to think that they 
could lay their hands upon their swords in a moment. The 
greater number neither know nor suspected, hut grumbled, 
saying that it was an inconsiderate and unkindly thing at best 
to order a general parade for tho morning after a hall. And so 
they danced on into tho small hours of the morning, and saw 
thoir wives and daughters home, us though thoro woro nothing 
to disturb tho smooth surface of ordinary events. The Native 
sentries posted here and there in Cantonments saw nothing in 
tho movements of the English to indicate anxiety or mistrust. 
If the Hiptihis had, as was alleged, really planned tho destruc¬ 
tion of the English at Mian-Mir, they must have rejoiced in tho 
thought that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when tho hours of morning-darkness were past, and day 
_ had dawned upon Mian-Mir, other thoughts than 

Tho iiiwi miug thoHO took possession of the Hipdhi mind. The 
patado. Brigade assembled ou tho parade-ground. There 
was nothing peculiar in tho appearance of that assembly, except 
that Montgomery, Roberts, and others of tho chief civil officers 
from Amirkali were to bo soon mounted on tho ground. 1 Every 
soldier obeyed tho orders that woro issued to him. Tho 
regiments woio drawu up in lines of contiguous columns. The 
Artillory and 81st (not numbering moro than two hundred and 
fifty men) were ou the right, tho Native Cavalry on tho left, 
and tho Infantry regiments in tho centre; tho white men 
appearing as a more dot beside tho long lino of tho blacks. At 


* They had ridden over hum Auuvkali in tlio morning. It appears that 
they woro not m tlio hall. 
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the head of each regiment was read aloud the Government order 
disbanding the mutinous 34th at Barrackpiir. These formal 
proceedings over, the serious business of the morning com¬ 
menced. The Native regiments were ordered to change front 
to the rear, and at the same time the Slst also changed front, 
so as to face the Sipahis; the Artillery then in the rear, loading 
their guns unseen hy the Native regiment. When this 
manoeuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to he only a part 
of the Brigade exercise of the morning, had been accomplished, 
a staff officer, Lieutenant Mocatta, Adjutant of the 20 th regiment, 
who could spcalc the Native languages fluently and correctly, 
was ordered forward hy the Brigadier to read his address to the 
the Sipahis. He did it, well, in a clear loud voice, explaining 
to them that now, a mutinous spirit having evinced itself in 
other regiments, and brought many good soldieis to certain 
destruction, it was better that the distinguished regiments at 
Mian-Mir, which had done so much good service to the State, 
should place themselves beyond the reach of temptation by 
surrendering all moans of offence; so they were ordered to— 
“ Pile arms.” 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the Sipahis, the 
Slst fell back hy subdivisions between the guns; and when the 
word was given to pile arms, the Native regiments found 
themselves face to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row 
of lighted portfires in the hands of the English gunners. At 
the same timo the voice of Colonel Benny rung out clearly 
with the command, “81st, load! ” and then there was the rattle 
of the ramrods, which told that there was death in every piece. 
Eor a minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to oboy the order; 
but thus confronted, they saw that to resist would he to court 
instant destruction; so they sullenly resigned themselves to 
their fate, and piled their muskets to the word of command, 
whilst the Cavalry unclasped their bolts and laid tlieir sabres 
on the ground. The Slst then came forward and removed the 
arms, for which a large number of carts were wailing near the 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went baffled and harmless "to 
their Lines. 15 It was a great design executed 
with consummate skill; and if hy a first blow a M “ ylSi 
battle was over won, the battle of the Panjab was fought and 
won that morning by Montgomery, Corbett, and Benny. 


* The aims wore taken under tt guard of the Slst to the Ldhor Fort. 
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But, Ill in hlooillohs viclory at J\Eian-j\I It was not the whole ol 
tlial, morning’s woik. Whilst the pmiide was 
s^uiiipof being held, throe companies of tho Slut were 

'illl'itlir.' marching to Bailor io socuro the Fort. Awing 

of iho 2filh Sipiihis was on garrison duty there. 
It, was yot wauling two days of tho completion of their tour of 
duty; and unless they wondered why none of thoir ollicevs 
were dancing at Mian-Mir, Ihere was nothing to omilo sus¬ 
picion that there was anything unwonted in the air. But 
when suddenly, a little while after sunrise, nows came that tho 
Euro(leans were marching on the Fort, they saw at, once that 
whatever plots were to have been acted out. on the 15th, they 
had boon discovered, and that Iho game was altogether lost. 
Colonel Smith, with his three companies, marched into tho 
Fort. Tho Sipiihia woro ordered 1o lay down thoir arms. 
Kesislance wan hopeless, and they obeyed to a man, Tho 
companies of tho 81st, wore then told off to their various duties, 
and tho SipuhiH were marched to Mian-Mir, crest fallen and 
dispirited, there to learn the history of the eventful parade of 
tho morning. They found tho place bristling with the bayonets 
only of the white men. European picquets and sentries wore 
posted everywhere. Arrangements wore being made to socuro 
tho safety of tho women and children in tho English barracks, 
and messengers were speeding to diifoient parts of tho country 
to warn our countrymen of tho danger with which they wore 
threatened. 

To secure tho safety of one point, although that one point 
were tho great capital of tho Panjab, had net 
Muyi.i. been, on that lUth of May, the sole object of 
0,1 a mu tear! 1 '"' Montgomery’s exertions. With a strong European 
Brigade, ITorso, Foot, and Artillery, the authori¬ 
ties at Mirath had refused to divide thoir force, nml had looked 
only to tho safety of the station. But at, bailor, with only one 
regiment of English Infantry and a few English gunners, in 
the l'aoo of a still larger body of Nativo troops, Montgomery 
took a comprehensive view of all surrounding dangers, and 
turned tho scanty means at his disposal to Larger aooount than 
most men would have doomed possible. But it was his good 
fortune to find in the military chief a kindred spirit, and to 
meet with ready response to all his suggestions. If at that 
time, the'-e had been, on the part of the military, any ominous 
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shakings of heads and feeble wringings of hands, all would 
have been lost. But to Corbett and Benny nothing seemed 
impossible. With the perilous work before them of disarming 
the Mian-Mir troops, they had sen) off three companies of their 
one white regiment to Labor; lmt the crisis was one which 
demanded even further sacrifice ol‘ immediate strength. It was 
certain that there was much to he done with small means; but 
it is in such daring and such doing that greatness consists. 
Another company of the 81st was despatched in Native car¬ 
riages, hastily collected, to afford succour to another place 
which seemed to bo girt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindgarh, which lies some thirty miles 
from Labor, is the military stronghold of the great city of 
Amritsar, the spiritual capital of the Panjab—a city invested 
in the minds of the fcfildi people with the holiest associations, 
In no place throughout tbo I’anjab was the influence of the 
priesthood so powerful; in no place had the spirit 
of nationality so largely survived the subjugation ayl1 ' 
of the people. There the Sikh inhabitants wore more likely to 
rise than in any part of the country; and to that centre, more 
Ilian to any other point, wore the Sikhs likely to turn their 
eyes for a given signal of general insurrection. Drum tho first 
moment, Montgomery had recognised tho paramount import¬ 
ance of securing the Fort and overawing the city. On the 
morning of the 12tli, with the Dchli telegrams before him, lie 
had written to Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, advising 
him of what had happened below, telling him that at Labor 
they might have to fight for their lives, and urging upon him 
the immediate necessity of “caring for Govindgarh.” “I 
would advise,” he said, “ every precaution being adopted before¬ 
hand, so as to bo ready in ease of a row. You shall have the 
best information of all that is going on, and the more quietly 
we move the better. Do not alarm tbe Bipahis by any previous 
acts, but keep the strictest watch ou them; and the feelings of 
the city should be ascertained by every source at your com¬ 
mand. Open communication with Jalandhar, and find out 
wliat is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared for the worst, without creating any alarm 
by any open act. If the troops should rise, you have the Fort 
to go to, and can defend yourselves.” Arid these stirring words 
were addressed to a lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. Cooper 
was not a man to be appalled by any danger; and under him 
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a hi iin there was anul her civil officer, Mr. MaonaghLou, Assistant 
Oomniihsioucr, equally ripe l'or any hazardous enterprise that 
might fall in tlio way of iiis dnl,y. 

bool and collected, and fertile in resources and expedients, 
these, two now Lothoitghl themselves of turning to tlio heNt 
account every possible cii'cuinsliiiice tlmt was in their J'avonr. 
Tho report at Amiitsar was tlnit the disirnud >Sipahis from 
Mian-lUiT were coming in a body to help the regiments at tho 
humor ]>laco to seize upon Goviudgarh. Tho fortress was 
garrisoned mainly hy Hipuhi troops. The only hluvopeans wore 
the gunneis of a weak company ol' Artillery. 'There was, how¬ 
ever, in tho Cantonment, a horse battery, under Captain Waddy, 
manned by white soldiers, and this was now removed into tho 
T’ort, Coo]ior, with a party of lirogular horsemen and homo 
faithful Sikhs, look post oppo&ilo tho h'ort gates, whilst Mac- 
naghton went, out mi tho Labor road to raise a body of villagers 
to intercept tho advance of the rebel Kipiiliis. Tho agricultural 
communities were known to bo on our side. They wore in n 
state of unexampled prosperity. There Lad boeu one of the 
richest harvests known l'or years. Many of the peasantry woio 
Jiardy Jilt cultivators, with no sympathetic leanings towards 
tho (Si pahis from Ifindustan. They promptly responded to tho 
call, and arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could seize—perhaps only the implements of tlicir calling— 
went forth to form a living bartior against tho wave of insur¬ 
rection which, it was believed, was pouring in from "Labor. 
.Hut safety, not danger, was on tho road. About, midnight, 
a noise as of a coming multitude was heard. Maonaghlen 
mu,stored his villagers, and formed across I ho highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which they awaited the approach of 
tho enemy. Hut they found themselves face to face with a 
most welcome arrival of friends. It was tho company of tho 
81st, under Chichester, that had boon soul, to the relief of 
Goviudgarh. before daylight the relief had been accomplished, 
and tho fortress was an fo. 

So, for tlio time, by tho exertions of Montgomery and Corbett, 

, , , and those who worked under them, the two great 
Uruzpji, c j(;j og 0 f Labor and Amritsar were placed beyond 
the reach of immediate danger. .By prompt and unexpected 
movements on tho part of British authority, the revolt of tho 
Sipahis had heeu paralysed in the very hour of its birth, and 
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on the spots most favourable to its vigorous development. But 
tliero were other places, at no great distance, which, although 
of far less political importance, suggested grave doubts and 
anxieties to our chiefs; and Montgomery, therefore, on the 
same day sent expresses to all the principal civil officers in the 
Punjab, 'bearing copies of a confidential circular letter, in which 
they were informed of what had taken place, and warned to bo 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorously in the event, of an 
emergency, hut to maintain outward calmness and quietude in 
the face of danger—to he fullj r alive to the magnitude of the 
crisis, hut to betray no symptom of alarm or excitement. 
Instructions were issued for the safe custody of the Treasuries, 
for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, and for the detention 
of all Sipiihi letters; and it ended with the assuring words; 
“ I have full reliance on your zeal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was most im¬ 
portant to secure, on account of the military resources they 
contained. At Einizpur and Philur were large quantities of 
munitions of war, with hut few European tioops to defend the 
magazines against the too probable assaults of the Sipaliia. At 
the former place were au arsenal and a magazine 
of considerable dimensions—the largest in that _ M«yi3, 
part of India. Two regiments of Native Infantry 
and a regiment of Native Cavalry were posted 
thovo, and the temper at least of one of the regiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, were less formidable 
than at Midn-Mir, for the European strength -was greater in 
proportion to the Sipiihi force. The 61st Queen’s was cantoned 
at Firuzpur, and there also were two companies of European 
Artillery. The station was commanded by Brigadier limes, an 
old Sipsihi officer of good repute; but he laboured at that time 
under the disadvantage of being a stranger. He had arrived 
to take command of the brigade only on the morning of the 
11th. On the following night news came from Labor that the 
Si pubis in Mirath and Dohli had risen, and the Brigadier was 
informed that the Native troops at Labor were to be disarmed 
on the following day. On the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to 
discern for himself the hearing of his men, held a morning 
parade. Their demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, there was an absence 
of that easy, careless, unoccupied look which characterises the 
Si paid in quiet times. It was plain that something was coining. 
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The parade dismissed, Brigadier limes called a Council of 
"War. The members summoned were the principal political 
officers, the Commandants of the several regiments," and the 
Commissary of Ordnance. There was no at tempt, to obscure 
the fact that, the temper of the Sipabis was most suspicions, 
and that, the safely of the station depended on prompt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native regiments in 
a body was not held to be a measure that could lie attempted 
without danger; why is not very clear. Bo it was determined 
1o divide them—n poor half-iueasure, which could scarcely ho 
crowned with success—and to disarm them separately on the 
morrow. But the morrow of vigorous action never comes. 
The man for a crisis is ho who knows no morrow, hut, is 
resolute to strike to-day. The regiments were paraded sepa¬ 
rately, and marched oil' to different camping-grounds at a 
distaneo from thoir Lines. The 57tli quietly obeyed orders, 
and bivouacked on thoir allotted space for the night. The 4f>l,li, 
who were marched through tho great Bazaar, lost there the 
little loyalty that was loft in them; for among Iho buyers anil 
the sellers were scatterers of sedition, and spaiks How about 
everywhere to bring on a great explosion. It happened, too, 
that as thoy went the Bipahis caught sight of (he European 
soldiery, and, believing that a hostile movement was inlendod, 
raised a cry that thore was treachery abroad, and uumbovs of 
them fell out, loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the 
magazine. The rest marched on to their camping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine woio in ft state to favour 
iho ingress of the mutineers. Tho ditch was filled up, and tho 
walls woro in ruins; so tho Bipahis of tho 451h wore soon 
within the so-called inlreuchmouts. But tho magazine itself 
was less assailable, for it, was protected by a high wall, and tho 
only entrance was defended by a guard of ltcdmond’s Europeans. 
Tho Sipiihis within did thoir best to assist thoir comrades with 
scaling-ladders;** but the English soldimy were more than 
a match for the mutineers within and without,. 

May i3-i, rpp Q f ormcr were seized and disarmed; the 1 alter 
were driven back, but not before ltodmoud himself had been 
wounded. The magazine was thus saved, and throe more com- 


* Brigadier limes says that the Sip&hia of tho doth “ made a nish at the 
nitronclimonts with sealing-ladders, whieli must lmvo been previously pio- 

pill'Od. ’ 
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panics of tlie 61st Laving Leen thrown into it, its security was 
established. Blit to save the magazine was in effect to sacrifice 
the Cantonment. With so small a body of European troops, it 
was impossible to defend one part without exposing another. 
The voiy division of tho Bipahis, which had been thought an 
element of strength, was in result only a source of difficulty 
and danger. The remaining companies of the (list, menaced 
on both sides, could do little or nothing to save tho Canton¬ 
ment. For the great Bazaar poured forth its multitudes to 
plunder and destroy. Tho bungalows of tho European officers, 
the mess-houses, the churches, Protestant and Catholic, were 
sacked and fired. The night was a night of terror; hut tho 
families of the English officers were safe in the barracks of 
the Gist, and the fury of tho assailants did not fall on our 
defenceless people. 

Meanwhile the 57th had remained inactive on their camping- 
ground, and when morning- dawned it was found that there had 
been but few deserters. The Brigadier, therefore, declared that 
lie would regard them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay down 
their arms in tho European Lines. The Light Company marched 
in with apparent willingness; hut as the others were following, 
they saw a movement of tho Gist, dirocted against some men of 
the 45th, who had been tampering- with their more loyal com¬ 
rades, and believing that the Light Company had been trapped, 
they broke in dismay and fled across tho plain. After some 
time tho efforts of their officers to dispel the fear which had 
seized them were successful, and they were brought hack again 
to their camping-ground. Little by little, as the day advanced, 
confidence was restored; and before nightfall they had been 
marched to tlie European barracks, and had surrendered their 
arms and the colours of their regiment. But the Sipahis of the 
45th were still roaming about tlie station, defiant and ripe for 
mischief; and in the morning there was a report that the 
mutineers intended to seize the regimental magazines. To 
remove the ammunition into the general magazine was im¬ 
possible ; so the Brigadier determined to destroy it. Two loud 
explosions were presently heard, and it was known that tlie 
magazines of the 45th and 57th had been blown into tlie 
air. 

There was now nothing left for the 45th hut flight. Their 
comrades were disarmed. Their ammunition was destroyed. 
The Europeans were now comparatively free to act, and the - 
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troopers of tho I Oth Cavalry had not yet drawn a sabre against 
Ilieir o(Tirol's. 'J'ho ehanets, therefore, were all against the 
Sipahis; so they took their colours, and turned tlLeir faces 
towards Dehli. And then, for the first time, a spasm of energy 
seized upon fho Brigadier. Some companies of the (JJsfc, with 
two guns of the hoiso-hattery, went in pursuit, and then two 
squadrons of tho 10th Cavalry took up the work of tlio tired 
footmen, and with Major Marsden, the Deputy Commissioner— 
a dashing officer and a hold rider—drove them sonic twelve 
miles from Jfiiuzpiir, and scattered them over the country, till 
they threw away their arms and colours, and hid themselves in 
villages or crouched in tlio jungle. Some wero taken prisoners 
by their pursuers, some were given up by tho villagers; but it 
is believed that some also succeeded in joining tho Sipiihi force 
within the walls of Dehli. 

Tho groat magazine of Firioqnir had been saved; but there 
was no lustre iu tho achievement. Tho British had nothing 1 on 
which to congratulate tlicmsolves hut the hare fact. Tho fact 
was one of large proportions, for tho loss of such supplies of 
ordnanco storoa and thoir gain to tlio enemy would have 
weakened our means of offence, and mado tho work of recoil- 
quest far slower and more difficult. 1. But when wo think of 
what Corbett had done with his one weak rogimont at Mian- 
Mir against a far larger body of Sipahis, we marvel and are 
mortified as wo dwell upon the record of events at Dinizpur. 
The Cist, supported by the Artillery, could luivo done what the 
81st hail been doing, and might have saved the Cantonment. 
But limes, shrinking from responsibility, resorted to ludf- 
moasures, and accomplished only a half-snoot ss. Wo must not, 
however, judgo him too severely. Ho did at least as much as 
most Native Infantry officers, accustomed only to the routine of 
quiet times, the harness of tho regulations, and the supremacy 
of the Adjutant-General's office, would have dono, and indeed 
afterwards did, when suddenly brought faco to face with a 
great and trying emergency. Perhaps it, is loss strange that 
ho only half succeeded, than that he did not fail outright. 


* Mr. Ciwe-Browne says: “ Thus, although tlio Cantomnout had to somo 
extent been sacrificed, there was tho consolation of knowing tho magazine 
was saved. Bad it fallun into tho hands of tho mutineers, with its piles of 
gliot and shells, its pits of gunpowder, and its won-stored armoury, Dehli had 
not been re-won under four times four months,” 
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There was yet another place of great military importance, 
the seizure of which was supposed to form part of ur 

the first great group of measures designed for the 
subversion of British authority in the Panjab, and which it 
was, therefore, of the utmost moment to secure. This was the 
Port of Philur, lying between Jalandhar and Lodiamv, on the 
great high road to lJehli. It had been described as the “key 
of the Punjab;” lml, like other keys of tlio same kind, it was 
by no means in safe keeping. A considerable arsenal was 
planted there, hut there were no European troops to protect it. 
When the day’s work was done, and the Ordnance Commissariat 
officers had gone to their homes, there was not a white face to ho 
seen in the Port. The Sipahis of the 3rd Infantry garrisoned 
the place and occupied the adjacent Cantonment. At a distance 
of some twenty-four miles was the military station of Jalandhar, 
where the 8th Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a proportionate 
force of Artillery. The Infantry regiments—the 36tn and the 
Cist—were known to bo tainted. They had been in recent 
contact with corps which had already broken into rebellion. 
That these Jalandhar regiments had, in concert with the 3rd, 
plotted the seizure of the Fort of Philur, with its guns and 
stores, was believed, if it was not proved to bo a fact; and only 
prompt action could avert the threatened disaster. The work 
to he done was very much tho same work as had been so suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished at Mian-Mir, and with the same means. 
Tho European regiment and the Artillery might have disarmed 
the Sipahis and secured the Port of Philur. 

The brigade waH under the command of Brigadier .Johnstone, 
a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. He was absent from 
Jalandhar when news came of the great events at 
Wirath and Dohli, and Colonol Hartley, of tho 1 “ yn ~ 12, 
8th Queen’s, was in temporary command of tho force, On tho 
11th, the first vague tidings of disaster were passing along the 
tolegrapli wires through Jalandhar to Labor. No action was 
taken on that day; the story might be exaggerated; it might, 
therefore, bo better to “wait for further information.” Next 
day all doubt was removed, and Colonel Hartley took counsel 
with the chief civil and military officers at the station. It was 
plain to every one that, as an essential measure of security, 
Philur must be occupied by European troops. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment, of the 8th should bo sent oil 
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secretly under cover of the night. Othor measures of precaution 
were Co ho taken. The guns, duly covered hy Europoau 
detachments, were to bo posted so as to swoop the parade- 
grounds of tho Native troops, and the gunners wore to bo 
always at tlieir posts. Europeans from Olphorls’ 1 troop of 
Horse Artillery were to act as Cavalry and patrol the station. 
The Indies and children were placed cither in the I loyal 
Tlarracks or in tho Artillery schoolroom and library. Every 
officer in tho Cantonment was constantly alert, day and night, 
in case of the anticipated mivpriso ; and as it was expected that 
the Native Cavalry troopers would make a rush upon tho guns, 
heaps of stones wore scattered about so as to impede tho advauco 
of tho horsemen, and to throw them into confusion whilst our 
grape-shot was acting upon them. Hut with those defensive 
measures our action ceased. If tlioro was any thought of 
striking tho arms from tho hands of tho Native soldiery it was 
speedily abandoned. Tho reason given is, that in 
1 “ y a ' (ho neighbourhood of Jalandhar were several 
.smaller stations occupiod only hy Sipdhi troops, and that if tho 
regiments there had been disarmed, their comrades at TToaliiiir- 
piir, Ivimgrab, Niivpur, and Pliilur would have risen against 
their dofeneolcsH officers at thoso places, and would have 
streamed down upon Jalandhar, recovered tho arms of tho 
regiments there, and sot tho whole country in a blaze. 

Meanwhile, at Philur, on tho 12th of May, tho Artillery 
Subaltern Griffith, who, as an Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
was in charge of the magazine, was doing all that resolute 
manhood could do to protect the precious charge confided to 
him. Intelligence of flic outbreak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegraph Department, who eamo laden with help 
in tho shape of tho necessary apparatus to place tlio interior of 
tho Port in direct communication with Jalandhar. In the 
course of a fovv hours this was done, and a message came right 
into Griffith’s private office-room, informing him that succours 
were on their way. Hopefully, choorfully, tho Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans attached to 
the magazine, addressed himself to the work of holding tho 
Port during Iho critical hours of the darkness. At sunset tho 
gates woro closed. A gun was brought down to tho gateway, 


* Ilenry Olphorls ,of Uni Bonsai Ailillei'y—cousin of William Olplierlsnf 
tho muno emp*, fhpn serving i\t. Bur liras,— Ante, p. 152, ef scy. 
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and all through tho night tlio little party of Englishmen kept 
guard, relieving each other with ready portfire, and keeping 
watch from the ramparts to catch the first sound of any com¬ 
motion in Cantonments which might indicate that the Sipahis 
had risen. But all was quiet in the station, and all was quiet 
within the Fort. Tlic Sipahis of the 3rd were not yet ready. 
Tho appointed hour of revolt had not come. So tho night 
passed, and the day dawned ; hut ere tho dawn had como the 
looked-for deliverance was at hand. A hundred and fifty men 
of the 8lh Foot, two Horse Artillery gnus, and a paity of 
Panjabi Horse, appeared under tho walls of the Fort. The 
gate was thrown open. Tho relieving force marched in; and, 
to tho dismay of fhe Sipahis, European sentries were posted 
everywhere in their place, and tho ar&enal of Philip 1 was saved. 
It was Imly a good night's work; for the Fort might have 
become tho rallying-placo of all the mutinous regiments in that 
part of the country, and it was preserved, as has been already 
shown, to ho of immense importances to us in our subsequent 
retributory operations. 1 


* Sco ante, pp. 1U-2, for tho story of the equipment of the siege tiuin 
and its march from Philur, 
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But tho place Id which, of all the military stations in tho 
Piinjiib, the thoughts of men wore Lurried at this 
Whv,“imt. <imo with llio deepest interest, rvas tho frontior- 
post of Peshawar. Thero, in May, 1857, rvas a 
strong defensive force of all arms—the Native troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. There woro two regiments of 
Queen’s troops, with Artillery, horse and foot, the wholo, porhaps, 
amounting to little more than two thousand men, whilst the 
Native troops might. lie counted up at nearly four times tho 
number. In tho neighbourhood, at NansbahrA and IIoti-Mardan, 
woro other components of tho brigade, planted in the Poshawar 
Valley. At tho former place woro tho 27th Foot, nearly a 
thousand strong, and at. the latter was tho famous Guide Corps, 
under Captain Daly, which, though recruited in the country, 
was believed to bo as staunch as if every soldier were an 
English yeoman. Counting up all tho components of the 
brigade in the valley, it may ho said, in round numbers, that 
thero wore two thousand live hundred Europeans and ten 
thousand Natives, and that only a tithe of the latter could ho 
trusted by thoir English officers. 

Tlieso were heavy odds against us; hut they did not con¬ 
stitute tho main sources of danger. If tlio British 
dangem? troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sipahis, Lhcro could he little doubt that, well 
handled, they could disposo of all comers. But beyond the 
frontier, as I havo already briefly said,* wore othor groat and 
imminent perils. If tho Afghan tribes occupying the passes 
beyond Peshawar—tiro Afmlfs, tho Yusufzais, the Mahmands, 


* Aule, p. 317, with reference to Lord Gunning's provisions, 
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and otJior wild clans, whom we had been endeavouring to 
reclaim from their lawless habits, and not wholly without suc¬ 
cess—had been incited, partly in the inteiests of the faith and 
partly in the interests of plunder, to pour down upon us a great 
mass of humanity, predatory and fanatic, wo might have been 
simply overwhelmed by the irruption. Our English manhood 
could not have sustained the burden of the double calamity, if 
the internal and external enemy had risen against us at the 
same time. 

And the external enemy, which might in such a crisis have risen 
against us, was not merely a gathering of these barbarous moun¬ 
tain tribes, beyond the passes were the Afghans of Kabul and 
Kandahar. The friendship of Dost Muhammad had been pur¬ 
chased by our British gold, but he had never ceased to deplore 
the dismemberment, of his empire by the Sikhs ; he had never 
censed to hanker after the recovery of the Peshawar Valley,'* 
now part of a British province by the intelligible right of con¬ 
quest. For this he had already risked much—for this he might 
risk much more. This eager longing after Peshawar has been 
described as the madness of a life. It might, at such a time as 
this, be stronger than the teachings of experience—stronger 
than tlio dictates of sagacity—stronger even than the great 
national avarice which was burning within him. It was dif¬ 
ficult to feel any confidence in his forbearance at such a time. 
A well -developed mutiny of the Sipalii troops in the Peshawar 
Valley would afford such an opportunity as might never arise 
again in the history of the nation. The formidable British 
force which guarded tho frontier would then be as a chained 
giant, powerless to resist a foreign invasion. If then the Amir 
were tu raise tho green standard and to call upon tho chiefs and 
people of Afghanistan, in the name of tlio great prophet, to 
pour down upon the Ear in gilts, who in days past had so 
humiliated them—who had rooted up their vines and destroyed 
their orchards, and set their mark upon the capital cily of their 
empire—all the great chiefs and the leading tribes would have 
gathered around him, and a great flood of Muhammadanism 
would have poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, by more distant 
streams. It was difficult to say, at such a time, what might 
not he written down in the great Boole of the Future. A very 
little thing might turn tho tide against us and overwhelm us. 
The natural feeling, therefore, amongst our people was one of 
perilous insecuiity; and the Natives of India asked each other, 
VOL. II. '£ 
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tlien and afterwards, with significant earnestness of inquiry, 
“ What nows from Peshawar ?’ M 

At this timo tho political charge of Peshawar was in the 
hands of two of the most remarkable men to he 
Political found among the younger officers of tho Indian 
Army, llolli had been reared under the Law- 
roneoK ; and in iliat mixed service known in India 
as “political employment,” which at one time demands the 
exercise of the highest energies of the military officer, and, at 
another, of tho finest qualities of the civil administrator, had 
ripened into sohlier-slalesnunv of tho host kind. Of Herbert 
Edwardes I have already spoken.I lie was a Commissioner at 
PesliiUx ,ir. .lolm Kieholson was his li< utenant, or deputy-eoni- 
missioner. They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other. If either had greater love or admiration for 
another friend at a distance, that other friend was Henry 
Lawrence, whom both revered and strove to imitate, walking 
not unworthily in the footsteps of their groat exemplar. 

Tho son of a physician in Dublin, who died at tiro commence¬ 
ment of a professional career in which were the 
germs of a great success, John 'Nicholson had 
entered the Company’s service as a cadet of 
Infantry on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen, 
lie was still a hoy when tho chances of service sent him wilh 
his regiment—the 27th—into Afghanistan ; and when in that 
droury, sorrow-laden winter of LB-Jd tho national spirit of the 
tribes rose against the in Inn ion of tho English, young Nicholson, 
after much good promise of tho finest soldierly qualities, became 
a prisoner at Ghazni, and afterwards a captive in the hands of 
Akbnr Khan, Rescued by General Pollock, ho returned to the 


* Ur. Gave-tiro wne gives tins following suggestive unerdoto in bin narra¬ 
tive. Tho incident 01 ‘euimil when ho was nL Amritsar, in tho middle of Jnno: 
“ One of the most million!,iul of tho Sikh Sirdars was paying Ids usual visit of 
courtesy to the head civilian of the station. In the course of convoisutinii, 
the latest news from camp (Dohli) was exullingly mentioned, when Din Sikh, 
seeming to pay little heed to what was generally received with an much joy, 
asked: ‘What news from Peshawar?’ ‘Excellent; nil quiet there,' ho was 
told. ‘That,’Baid lie,‘is the best nows you can give me I' ‘Why do you 
always ask so anxiously about Peshawar?’ tho civilian said. Tho Sirdar did 
not at once reply, hut, "with much significance of manner, took up tho end of 
his scarf and began rolling if up iioin the ooruor between his huger and 
thumb. ‘If Peshawar goes, the whole Punjab will bo rolled up in lobolliou 
like this.’” 

t Vol. i., p. 10, et fCq. 
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provinces of India, and when again the peace of India was 
broken by the incursion of the Sikh army, John Nicholson, 
after a brief period of service in the Commissariat Department, 
was, on the recommendation of Ilenry Lawrence, who had taken 
note of his fine soldierly qualities, appointed by Lord Hardinge 
to instruct and discipline the Infantry regiments of Guhib 
iSing'h, the new ruler of Kashmir. Ho was afterwards appointed 
an assistant to Lawrence, who was then Eesident at Labor, and 
became permanently attached to the Political Service. From 
that lime John Nicholson, independent of military rank, was 
released from the trammels of liis youth. He saw his oppor¬ 
tunity before him, and he hided his time. Ilia desires wore 
towards military action, and in due course that which ho had 
longed for came; the Sikh chiefs were rising against the military 
occupation and political interference of the English, and John 
Nicholson soon found that ho had work to do in the field. Il'e 
did it with a cool head and a stout heart, anti, although his 
freedom of speech sometimes gave offence to liis seniors, he made 
it clear to those under whom he served that he was a man to be 
trusted. The great conflict for the supremacy of the Panjab 
came; Nicholson was in the midst of it—at Chiliauwala, at 
Gujrat, and in the front of Gilbert’s pursuit of the Afglmu 
auxiliaries. And when the country became a British province 
Sir Henry Lawrence enlisted his services into the commission, 
,and, toiling on for years on the outskirts of civilisation, he 
'manifested an extraordinary aptitude for the coercion and tho 
governinent of barbarous tribes. After this service in Bamni, 
where tho wild pcoplo defied him, he had for a little space 
thought of leaving the Faujab and serving under his old master 
in Oudh, or of talcing part in the Persian war as commander of 
Irregulars. But tho cloud which seemed to overshadow his 
prospects soon passed away, and in the spring of 1857 he was, 
as I have before said, at Peshawar as the lieutenant of his 
friend Herbert Edwardes, or in other and more official words, 
Deputy Commissioner of the division. Only a little lime before, 
Eclwardcs, being on a brief visit to Calcutta, had said to Lord 
Canning, “,You may rely upon tjjis-'-that if ever there is a 
desperado deed to he done in India,'•John Nicholson is the man 
to do it.” And now the truth of these friendly hut prophet'" 
words was about to be realised. Tho hour had come and the 
man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth year. Of 
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lofty statue, of a handsome open countenance, wii.li strong- 
decision of character stamped upon if, lie carried with him a 
no Ido presence, which commanded general observation, and 
among Lire Natives excited awe. Ilis manner was not genial. 
Homo said it was cold ; if was certainly reserved ; and the first 
impressions which he made on men’s minds wore oflen un¬ 
favourable. 1 Oh words were lew; and there was a directness 
and iuiihorilativenosH about thorn which made strangers think 
that Ikvwus dogmatical : perhaps overhearing, lint those mani¬ 
festations were not the growth of an arrogant self-conceit, hut 
of great conscientiousness and self-reliance, for ho thought 
much before ho spoke, and what he said was but ilie utterance of 
a strong conviction which had falcon shape, not hastily, in liis 
mind ; and he, was not one to suppress what he felt to ho the 
truth, or to mince nice phrases of expression. Still it would 
ho flattery to deny, or to obscure the fact, that ho had at one 
time little control over a naturally fiery temper, and that, as he 
grew older, he brought it with difficulty under subjection. 
There could have been nothing hotter lbr one of Nicholson’s 
temperament than constant intercourse with Mich u man as 
Herbert EdwardoS ; and lie now gratefully acknowledged in bis 
heart that liis character was ripening under thesu good influ¬ 
ences, and that, please Clod, much that was crude and imperfect 
in it, might soon disappear.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that time that, the 
brigade was commanded by an oflloor altogether 
oiiUm of tiio rigid, stamp, brigadier Kyduoy Colton— 
a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers— 
commanded the troops in the Peshawar Valley. Ho had seen 
service in many parts of the world. Owing no extraneous 
advantages to his family connections, ho had ever been one of 
those hard-working, unshrinking, conscientious military ofliccr-t, 
who do not serve the State less ungrudgingly because it, has 
been ungrateful to thorn, but who, rising by slow gradation, 

* In ISit), Sir Henry Lawrence wioto to liim; “ T.-efc me udviao you us 
a friend to curl) your temper, anil lnur and forbear with Natives and 
Europeans, and you will soon bo as distinguished 11 civilian as you arc a 
soldier, liou’t think it is ucnoNsnry to say ull you think to every onu. The 
world would lie one mn-s of tumult if wo all gave candid opinions of each 
other. 1 admire you .sincerely as much as any man cun do, but say 11 ins 
much ns a general warning.” In writing this, Lawronco wrote ns ono 
conscious of the sumo natural infirmity in liimsclf. Ho had manfully 
struggled against, and in ft great measure overcome it. 
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never have an oppoitiuiity of going to the Front ancl showing 
of what stuff they are made, until age has enfeebled, their 
powers. Of his forty-seven years of service in the ltoyal Army 
tire greater number had heeu passed in India, but ho was of a 
constitution well adapted to sustain the assaults of the climate, 
aud his threescore years had taken from him little of the vigour 
and activity of his prime. Of good stature, but of a spare, 
light frame, he had all the external attributes of a good soldier, 
and there were low men in the whole range of the service who 
were more familiar with the duties of his profession in all its 
grades. Constant intercourse with the British soldier, in the 
Barrack aud in the Cain]), had not only made him thoroughly 
acquainted with his habits and feelings, but had developed 
within him a tender and tolerant affection for, a generous 
sympathy with, all who worked under him. Fowcommanding 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier than Sydney 
Cotton, or bad more thoroughly earned his confidence. He 
was known and acknowledged to bo one of the best regimental 
officers in the Army. No opportunity until now had Leon 
afforded to him of testing the higher qualities which enable a 
man to face largo responsibilities, and to combat great diffi¬ 
culties and dangers with a serene front. But the latent power 
was in him ; the opportunity had now come, and he was equal 
to it. Edwardos and Nicholson had confidence in the Brigadier ; 
and although, like many of liis class, be had an habitual con¬ 
tempt for civilians and soldier civilians, he could not help 
thanking God, in the depths of his heart, that circumstances 
laid now rendered him the fellow-labourer, in a great cause, of 
two soldieis, of whom any army in the world might he proud 
—two soldiers, though vested with civil authority, as eager to 
fake the field and to share its dangers, as though thej' had 
never left the camp. 

These three men were at Peshawar, when, on the 12th of 
May, news reached them to the effect ihat one 
of the greatest military stations in Upper India of^outtieak. 
was in a blaze, and that the European regiments luyis. 
were on the defensive. Edwardos, who had an 
assured faith in the good results of the Afghan policy, which 
he had so successfully advocated, had little apprehension 
that Peshawar would bo lost to the Empire. “As 1o this 
place,” he wrote to Sir John Lawreneo, “ it will be the last to 
go ; and not go at all, if the intermediate country ho occupied 
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by a good field-force engaged iu making stum examples. TI 10 
celebrated (ittb Native Infantry is here ; v and tlio ro]ior(, in 
the station is, that the Native regiments hero are prepared to 
follow whatever load is sot them by the 21st, Native Infantry, 
which, eastern paributi, is a good one.” But ho did not, although 
not fearing for Peshawar, undcr-estimato tho magnitude of tlio 
crisis. He know that a great slrugglo was up pi caching, and 
that tho energies of tho British nation must ho strained to tho 
utmost, lie know that, in tho Panjab, tlioro would he much 
strife and contention, and that every Englishman in tho 
province would have to put forth all his strength. lie was a 
man ever ripe for action, and 1m had in John Nicholson a meet 
companion. “ I havo not heard yot,” he wrote in tho letter 
above ((noted to the Chief Commissioner, “whether you are at 
Pindi or Marri; hut, as wo have received hero telegraphic news 
of the lOtli of May from Mirutli that the Native troops wove in 
open mutiny, and tho Europeans on tho defensive only, I write 
a line to toll you that Nicholson and I aro of opinion that a 
strong movable column of vcliahlo troops ( Europeans and Ir¬ 
regulars) should take tho field in tho Panjah at once—perhaps 
at Labor would be best, so as to got between tlio 
ttyl " stations which have mutinied and those that havo 
not; and move on tho first station that stirs next; and bring tho 
matter, without furthor delay, to the hayonot. This disaffection 
will never ho talked down now. It must he prat down—and tho 
sooner blood he lot tho less of it will mil'fiee. Nicholson desires 
me to toll you that ho would ho ready to take command of them, 
and I need not add tho pleasure it would give ino to do the same. 
Wo are both at your disposal, romomber; and i f this business goes, 
ns it soon will, to a question of personal influence and exertion, 
either of us could raise a serviceable body out of the Dcrajat in 
a abort time.” And ho added in a postscript, “ Whatever you 
do about a movable force, do it at onoe. There is no time to he 
lost in gelling to tho struggle which is to settle the matter.” 
There was then at no great distance from Peshawar another 
man, whoso counsel and assistance wore eagerly 
ChambcrWn. desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that tho 
presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complolo that little confederacy of heroes, on tho wisdom and 


* See, For an account of a previous mutiny of this regiment, ante, vol. i,, 

pp. 202-12. 
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courage of whom the, safety of the frontier, under Providence, 
mainly depended. Brigadier Chamberlain at this time com¬ 
manded the Panjab Irregular Force. Ho was in the prime of 
his life and the fulness of his active manhood. Of a fair stature, 
of a light but sinewy frame, be had every physical qualification 
that could make a dashing leader of Irregular Horse. And in 
early youth, he had aecpiired a reputation as an intrepid and 
eager soldier, who was ever in the front where danger was to 
bo faced and glory was to be gained. On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, lie had shown what was tlio 
temper of his sleel, and he had carried oil' more honourable 
wounds in hand-to-hand encounter with the enemy than any of 
his contemporaries in the service. It was said, indeed, that his 
great fault as a soldier was, that ho exposed himself too luck¬ 
lessly to danger. But with this irrepressible military enthu¬ 
siasm, which had well-nigh cost him liis life, ho lmd a large 
fund of sound common sense, was wise in council, and had 
military knowledge far beyond that of tlio bold swordsman who 
heads against heavy odds a charge of Horse. And with all 
these line qualities lie combined a charming modesty of 
demeanour—a general quietude and simplicity of character, 
which not only forbade all kinds of self-assertion, hut oven 
shrunk from the commemlalrms of others. Ho had boon 
seleoted, as tlio fittest man in the Army, to command the Punjab 
Irregular Force, of which I have before spoken, 1 and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Punjab, and no little 
reputation in more distant parts of India. Next to the European 
regiments, this was the most reliable portion of the military 
forco in tlio Panjab—indeed, the only' other reliable part of tlio 
great Army planted there for the defence of the frontier. It 
was of extreme importance at this time that Chamberlain and 
Cotton should be in communication as to tlie best means of co¬ 
operating, especially' with respect to tlio proposed Movable 
Column; and so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to ride 
over to Peshawar and to take counsel with him and the chief 
military authorities—a measure of which they entirely approved. 
Chamberlain at once responded to the summons, and hastened 
over to Peshawar. 

Ho, on the 13th of May, au hour or two after his arrival, a 


Ante, p. 31 1 . 
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Council of War was held at tlie house of General Heed. The 
members present were llio General, the Brigadier, 
Th ?w!i”“ I'ldwardos, Chamberlain, and Nicholson. Hall' 
May 13 ! an hour before tlioir assembling, Edwardos had 
received a telegraphic messago from John Law¬ 
rence approving the formation of tlic Movable Column, and 
announcing that tlio Native troops at Miau-Mir had that morn¬ 
ing boon disarmed. There was no division in the Counoil. 
Tho military and political authorities at Tcslniwiir were moved 
by a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was agreed that 
in tho conjuncture which had arisen, all civil and military 
power in tho Tan jab should bo concent piled on one spot; that 
to this effect General Teed should assume the command of all 
tho troops in tho province, that ho bliould join the Chief Com¬ 
missioner at liii walpindi, or at, such place as might ho the Boat 
of the local government, at the time, in order that ho might bn 
in constant intercourse with tho Chief Commissioner, and 
harmonious action might thus ho secured between the civil and 
military authorities. The real object of this did not lie on the 
surface. There was an O'Cmlt meaning in it, which caused 
Edwardos and Nicholson to smile complacently at the Couneil- 
tablo, and to exchange many a joke in private. This concen¬ 
tration of tho military authority of tho I’anjab in tho person of 
General Heed — a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind—really transferred it to tho hands of the 
politiial officers. It was a great thing not to ho checked—not 
to ho thwart,oil—not to be interferrod with—not to have regula¬ 
tion, and routine, and all sorts of nervous fears and anxieties 
thrust upon them from a distance. It was desirable, howovor, 
that tho semblance of military authority should ho maintained 
throughout the land—that the rights of seniority should lie 
outwardly respected—that every man should ho in Iris own 
place, as upon parade, and that a General should at, all times he 
a General, even though for purposes of action ho should ho 
merely a stock or a slime. The Natives of India watch those 
things shrewdly and observiugly, and estimate, with rare 
sagacity, every indication of a failure of tho wondrous union 
and discipline, which they look upon as tho very root of our 
supremacy. 4 But, though it was at all timos and in all places, 


* In the fiiat volume of this History I observed, with immediate reference 
to the ctifcBcin&iona between Lord D.illionsie and Sir Olmrles Napier, that llieso 
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desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful machinery, 
working wheel by wheel with perfect regularity of action, it 
was not always expedient to maintain the reality of it. There 
were times and conjunctures when the practical recognition of 
ihe authority of rank, which in the Indian army was only 
another name for age, might wisely he foregone; and such a 
crisis had now to ho confronted. On the whole, it was a 
fortunate circumstance that just such a man as General Iteod— 
ii man not obstinate, not wedded to any opinions or foregone 
ooncduskms of liis own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or 
fearful of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous crisis—was 
then the senior officer in that part of the country; indeed, 
under the Coinmandev-in-Ghiof, the senior officer of the Bengal 
Presidency. Tie had good sense of the most, serviceable kind— 
the good sense to understand his own deficiencies, and to 
appreciate the fact that there were abler men than himself 
about him. So, whilst he was rising to the honourable position 
of military dictator of the Punjab, ho wisely ceased to dictate. 
'L'lio tituo had come for the universal domination of Brains-— 
John Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his WaziT, then took 
tho supreme direction of affairs, always consulting the chief 
military authorities, hut quietly educating them, and flatteiing 
them with tho belief that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next resolution was that a Movable Column of reliable 
troops, as before suggested, should ho organised, 
to take tho liehl at once, u'uder a competent com- TI “oiomn! ,to 
mander, and to operate upon any point whore 
rebellion might bristle up, or danger might threaten us in the 
Paujah. A suspected Sipiihi garrison was to he removed from 
the Fort of Atalc—an important position, which it was of 


conflicts of authority were generally regarded, by the more intelligent Natives 
of India, as proof, of weakness in the British Government, and that some 
lcgarded them as precursors of our downfall. I have since rend the following 
confirmation of this opinion in the Correspondence of Ihe Duke of Wellington: 
“Of this I am certain,” wrote the Duke to hold Coiufaermerc, “ that any 
public and eonliimed difference between the Governor-General and the 
Uommander-in-Chiof is prejudicial to the public interests, and cannot ho 
allowed to exist. It is piojudicial for tins lenson. It shakes tho authority 
of Government to its voiy foundation; and while such differences continue, 
every little man, who takes part with either one or tho other, becomes of 
importance. The interests of the paity are tho great object, Those of the 
public are laid aside and forgotten, and even injured with impunity,” 
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immense moment to seouro; and our communications wero to 
lie placed beyond tin' reach of danger by posting at Iho Atak 
ferry a Batlnm guard under a tried and trusty Nathan leader. 
At the same timo oilier changes in the disposition of the troops 
-were to ho made; the Native regiments being drawn into the 
posts at. which they might least readily co-opeiato with each 
other, and most easily ho overawed hy the Europeans. At the 
same time, it was determined that Brigadier Chamberlain should 
proceed at, once to Rawalpindi to take counsel w r ith tlio Chief 
Commissioner; and that, dolm Nicholson, if his services wore not 
called fur in a military capacity, should accompany the Movable 
Column as its political officer. The.se proposals wero telegraphed 
to Sir John Lawrence, and all hut the lust were cordially ac¬ 
cepted. The Chief Commissioner thought that Nicholson’s 
services wero required at Peshawar, and in that particular 
juncture it was believed that tlio public service would suffer 
by his departure. Moreover, lie had a faith, that had been 
bravely earned, in the general efficiency of liis assistants all 
over iho country. And lio know that il would not bo wise to 
supersede local authority by a delegate from flead-Quarters. 
And never, perhaps, did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctive 
sagacity more clearly than in this first resolution to place 
every officer in the Punjab on his own particular stand-point of 
responsibility, and thus to ovoko to the utmost all tlio power 
within him. 

Tho details of the Movablo Column wero soon jotted down, 
but it was not so easy to settle the question of command. Cotton 
and Edv\aides Chamberlain and Nicholson, wore all equally 
eager to place themselves at its head. If was to ho determined 
only by superior authority; so Ucnoral Reed made a reference 
to tho Commander-in-Chief. 7'ldwardos could not he spared 
from the frontier, wliero ho was a tower of strength : the names 
of Cotton, Ohamborlain and Nicholson, wero submitted loTToad- 
Quartors. And the telegraph wires brought Lack tho intima¬ 
tion that (ionoral Anson had selected Neville Chamberlain as 
tho leader of the column. 

On tho Kith, General Rood and Brigadier Chamborlain 
joined the Chief Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 
1 ' ll0 Counc'!’ i, " W all 6 011 that evening Colonel Edwardos roooived 
Huy lo. a telegraphic mossago summoning him to join 
tho Head-Quarters Council. Making" over his 
own particular charge to Nicholson, ho proceeded at once to 
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Pinch, and was soon in eager but confident discussion aliko of 
tlio present and. the future. The stern resolution and un¬ 
flinching courage of John Lawrence wore then lighted up by 
the radiant aspect of Herbert Edwardes, whose cheerfulness 
was so unfailing, and wlioso political wisdom so often glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils of War which 
were held during that gathoiing at -Rawalpindi wore said to bo 
“ great fun.” 1 Hover, perhaps, in the face of such enormous 
difficulty and danger, shaking the very foundations of a groat 
empire, did men meet each other with brighter faces or more 
cheering words. It was an occasion on which the eventual 
success of our resistance depended, more than all elso, upon 
the heart and hope of our great chiefs, on whose words all men 
hung, and in whoso faces they looked for the assurance and 
encouragement which inspired and animatod all beneath thorn. 
It was said of John Lawrence, at that time, that he was as 
calm and confident as if ho had heen contemplating only tlio 
most common-place events, and that Herbert J'klwardes was in 
higher spirits, more natural and more unrestrained, than he 
had ever been known to be by men who had served with him 
in more quiet times. A great and ennobling faith was settling 
down in tlio breasts of our Panjabi chiefs. It had dawned upon 
them that it would be their work, not merely to save tho 
Province, but to save tho Empire. 

History will take the measure of men’s minds in accordance 
with tho extent to which they looked upon this crisis, as a 
local or an imperial one, and directed their efforts to the suppres- 


* It may bo mentioned here that tlio capital story, repeated in bo many 
contemporary mcnioiis, to U 10 effect that Sir John Lawrence, being at tho 
whist-table, answered a telegraphic message from General Anson with tho 
words, "Clubs are tilimps—nnl, spades; when in doubt play a big one”— 
originated in a joke of Herbert Edwardis. Tho story iilwnjs was cine of 
doubtful authenticity, as it was bss likely th.it Sir John Lawrence than that 
General Anson would bo caught at the whist-table. Tho fact is, that 
Lawrence, Edwaidcs, Charles Nicholson, and one or two otlias were together, 
when a telegram from Mr. Barnes was received, staling tlmt there was some 
talk at Ambiilali of intiencking, and not marching, Edwurdes humorously 
suggested that a Iclegram should bo despatched to “Major A. wherever ho 
may be found,” saying, “ When in doubt play a liump—act up to jour own 
piinciples ”—the, belief being that General Ans-m bad wiilten the well-known 
work on wlxist by “Major A.” Charles Nicholson then suggested as an 
amendment tho words, “ Clubs arc trumps, not spades.” Lawrence consented, 
and tlio pregnant sentence was despatched to Mr. Barnes, who, doubtless, 
communicated it to General Arisen, 
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sion of Llio one or tho other. Physically, il is known rarely to 
happen that men, who have a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects have that wide range of vision which 
enables them to comprehend what is observable in tlio distance ; 
and tlm faculty which, either on a largo or n small scale, 
enables a, man lo grasp moral objects, both immediate and 
remote, is equally varo. General Hewitt’s small mind took in 
nothing beyond the idea ihai, as he lived at Mlratli, it was his 
duty to save M truth. But tho great intellect, of Mir John 
Lawrence grasped all the circumstances of the imperial danger, 
and held them in ft vice. Ho had his own particular province 
in hand—carefully and minutely; no single post overlooked, 
no .single point neglected. Ho know what every man under 
him wan doing, what every man was oxpeclud to do; there was 
nothing that happened, or that might happen, in tho Punjab 
over which ho did not exotciso the closest vigilance; hut tho 
struggle for supremacy at his own doors never obscured tlm 
distant, vision of tho groat imperial danger. Tie never domesti¬ 
cated his policy; ho never localised his efforts. He never said 
lo himself, “Tho Punjab is my especial charge. I will defend 
tho Punjab. 1 have no responsibility beyond it.” Ho would 
have weakened the Punjab lo strengthen tho Umpire. Ho 
would, perhaps, have sacrificed tho Panjab to save tho Empire. 
In this, indeed, the strength of his character—his capacity for 
government on a grand scale—was evinced at tho outset, and, 
as time advanced, ii, manifestod itself in every stage of the 
great struggle more signally than before.* 

It was felt in the Piiidi Council that, “whatever gavo rise lo 
the mutiny, it had settled down into a struggle for empire, 
under Muhammadan guidanoo, with tho Muglnil capital for its 
eeutro.j Prom that time, this grout centre of tlie Mugluil 
capital was novov beyond tho range of John Lawrence's 
thoughts—never beyond the reach of ins endeavours. Seen, as 
it weio, through the telescope of long years of political ex¬ 
perience, sweeping all intervening time and space, tho great 
city of Dehli, which he knew so well, was brought close to his 


* A fuller account of 8ir John I.awruieo’s intmuil policy is rcscivctl for 
tui.ithcv chapter. 

t These are the words of Colouc] Edward™ in his Peshawar Military 
lloport—a dooumoiit of groat interest and ability, and one most aorvicoablo 
lo the historian. 
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eyes ; and lie felt that he had a double duty. Much as he might 
think of Labor, Amritsar, or Peshawar, he thought still mote 
of Dehli. lie felt as lesser men would not have felt, that it 
was his duty in that emergency to give back to the Empire, in 
time of intestine war, all (hat he could give from that abundance 
of military strength which had been planted in the province 
at a time when the defence of the frontier against external 
aggressions was held to he the fiist object of hnpeiial im¬ 
portance. Knowing well the terrible scaicity of reliable troops 
in all the country below the Fan jab, and the encouraging effect 
of the occupation of Delhi by the rebel troops, be lesolved to 
pour down upon the impeiial city every regiment that he 
could send to its relief. From that time liis was the directing 
mind which influenced for good all Unit was done from Upper 
India, working downwards to rescue our people from the toils 
of the enemy, and to assert our dominion under the walls of 
Dehli, where the great battle of supremacy was to bo fought. 

And (he first succour which he sent was the famous Guide 
Corps, which Henry Lawrence had designed ever 
to bo ready for service—ever to be the first for Tbemmii 
action. It was at that time stationed at IToti- cJi!s,'' u " Ip 
M arddn, under the command of Captain Henry 
Daly. On the morning of the 13th, two officers, who had gone 
over to Nausluihra to attend a ball which had been given at that 
station, brought to Hoti-Mardan tidings that tire 55th Prngi- 
meut at the former place had received orders to relieve the 
Guide Corps at the latter. All was then excitement and con¬ 
jecture. Ho man knew the reason of the movement; no man 
knew wliat had happened or what was coming. “ Ho uproar,” it 
was said, “ along the line of frontier. No incursion to repress. 
No expedition to join.” The story told, at six in the morning', 
was true; and two hours afterwards its truth was confirmed 
by the sight of the approaching regiment, in the distance. 
About the same time an express came in from Peshawar, 
bringing orders for the Guide Corps to march at once to Nau- 
sliahra. With the official orders came a private letter from 
Edwardes to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of light upon all 
that had before been obscure. “That you may better know 
how to act on the enclosed instruction to move to Nausliahra, I 
write privately to toll you that telegraphic news of open 
mutiny among tho Native troops at Mlratli having reached 
ns here to-day, we think a movable column should be assembled 
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in the Pnnjab, and get between the stations that have gone 
wrong and those that have not, and put down further dis¬ 
affection by force. It is obviously necessary to constitute such 
a column of reliable troops, and tkoroforo it has been proposed 
to get the Guides and Her Majesty’s 27th Regiment together 
without delay as a part of the scheme.” >So Daly at mice 
mustered his Guides, and before midnight they wore at Nau- 
shahia. Ho had not long laid himself down to rest, when ho 
was awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the Guides to 
move upon Atalc. At gun-fire they recommenced thoir journey, 
and bolero noon, alter a trying march, under a fierce sun, they 
reached their destination, scorched and drioil, but full of spirit 
and ripo for aclion. “The Punjab,” wrote tlio gallant leader 
of the Guides on that day, “is paying hack India all she cost 
her, by sending back troops stout and firm Lo her aid.” 

Prom Atak, after securing the Port, and holding it until the 
arrival of a detachment yout from Kohat, Daly marched, two 
hours after midnight, on the morning of tlio 1 Glli, in the light 
of the risiug moon, which soon was obscured by a blinding 
dust-storm. When it cleared away, Lho air was fresh ami 
pleasant, and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked in a grove 
of peach and apricot trees, which enabled them to dispense 
with tents. At midnight, after a few hours of early slumber, 
the trumpefc-oall was again heard, and they resumed their march 
in tlio cool morning air, through a beautiful country skirted by 
a range of verdant lulls; and on the morning of the 18th they 
wore at Rawalpindi. 

There was nothing needed to stimulate a man of Daly’s high 
enthusiasm, hut it was refreshing and invigorat- 
May in. j)|g to ho, oven for a little while, in close and 
familiar intercom se with sueli men as Lawrence, Chamberlain, 
and Edwardes—and a fourth, Hugh James, then acting as 
secretary to the Chief Commissioner, who had a noble spirit 
and a high intelligence worthy of the confidence of his groat 
master. There is nothing more delightful Ilian this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by such sym¬ 
pathetic contact. It was a sourco of infinite rejoicing to Daly 
to learn that tlio Guides, which might have done great service 
as a part of the Movable Column in the Punjab, were honoured 
by being the first regiment selected to move down to tlio relief 
of Dehli. “The Guides, I believe,” wrote Daly in Ins journal 
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on the 18th of May, “are to march down, and to show to the 
people Native troops willing and loyal. I shall rejoice at this, 
and march down with all my heart.” And so they marched 
down—with a great enthusiasm stirring their gallant leader, 
and through him, all who followed ; officers and men, moved 
by one common heroism of the beat kind. “ I am making, and 
mean to make,” wrote Daly on the 1st of June, “the best 
march that has been heard of in the land ! ” And nobly bo 
fulfilled liis promise. 

At this time ho had reached Lodiana. In the early morning 
of the 4tli the Guides were at Ambalah, and on 
the 6th they were at Karnal. There they found unc1 -*- 
Mr. Le Baa and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who had escaped from 
Dohli, and wore eager to punish some neighbouring villages, 
which were believed to have harboured insurgents, and to bo 
full of people bent, upon the plunder of the F.iringhfs. Eager 
as Daly was to push on to Deldi, and reluctant to destroy 
wholesale, in retaliation for what might only be an offence of 
the few, lie for somo time resisted the retrihutory eagerness of 
the civilians, but at length yielded to their wishes, and sent 
the Guides forward to the attack. The villagers fled in dis¬ 
may ; some were killed on the retreat; others were made 
prisoners ; and soon the blaze of their burning houses could bo 
seen for many a distant mile. But the mercy of the Christian 
officer was shown towards the helpless and unoffending; Daly 
savod the women and the children, and helped them to remove 
the little property they possessed. 

The delay was unfortunate. The unwelcome duty thus 
forced upon the Guido Corps deprived it of the coveted honour 
of taking part in the first attack upon the Dehli mutineers. 
Had not the civilians, in that groat zeal for the desolation of 
villages, which distinguished many, perhaps too many of them, 
before the year was at an end, arrested Daly’s onward march, 
ho would have been present with his corps at the battle of 
Badli-ki-sarai. As it was, lie marched into camp a day too late.* 


* “ The morning after the battle the Guides entered camp under the 
command of Captain Daly. They were already well known as one of the 
finest regiments in India, They were almost all of Afghan or Persian race, 
and consisted of three troops of cavalry, perhaps the best rideis in our pay, 
and six companies of in faulty armed with the nilo. They bad marched in 
this, the hottest time of the year, fiom near Peshawar to liehli, a dishmec uf 
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The battle had been fought, but tlio corps, by tho march 
alone, harl covered itself with glory, and it was 
June s>. received on its arrival by the Dohli Field Force 
1 ' ie «t j)eiin.° r|,S with ringing cheers. There wore now two Native 
regiments in tho Tiri tish camp whom all men 
trusted — the llurlaihs under lleid, and the Fanjubi Guido 
Corps under Daly. And soon it will bo soon how gallantly 
liioy proved tho fidelity that was in them. Indeed, on the 
very day of their arrival, tho Guides wont out, fresh as if 
they had slept a long sloop, and loitered through a cool 
morning, to give tho Dehli mutineers a taste of their temper. 
The enemy wore not prepared, on Lite day after tho battle, to 
risk another great engagement; lint,, intent on not suffering 
us to rest, they sent out parties of Horse and Foot to attack 
our advanced position. The Guides went gallantly to the 
front. Tho sabres of their horsemen wore crossed with those 
of tho troopers of tho 3rd Cavalry; hut not long could tho 
rebels stand tlio onslaught. The failure of tho attach would 
have boon complete, if it bad not cost us the life of one of our 
finest officers. Daly was unharmed, though struck by a spent 
shot, and his horso killed in the encounter; but his second in 
command, young Quintin liattye, who had charged at tho head 
of tho Guidos’ Cavalry, was carriod mortally wumuled from tho 
field. Tho gallantry of his bearing throughout this iicrco 
encounter had attracted the admiration of his chief; and Daly, 
when lust he saw his lieutenant in action, had cried out with 
tho irrepressible enthusiasm with which one bravo man regards 
tho bravery of another, “ Gallant Tiatl.yo! woll done, brave 
liattye 1 ” and soon afterwards a rebel came up within two yards 
of tho English officer, and, after vainly endoavouiing to bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into .Hal,lye’s body. The deed was 
amply revenged. A Subahdar of the Guide Corps cut the 
Biptihi down as ho fired.' 1 ’ 


live hundred arid eighty miles in twenly-lwo days. Their sla'ely height, and 
military bearing made all who saw them proud to hftvo such aid. They eama 
in as linn and light as if they lmd marched only a mile .”—Hislmy of the 
S{etj<i of Dehli, hi/ One. who Served there. 

* Subulidar Marbuu Singh. This gallant soldier was n Gurlcnh, “one of 
ihose scut down by Sir Henry Lawrence ” to join the Hindu Dorps. Ilo fell 
in notion, some days afterwards, at the head of tho lirst company, which ha 
commanded, “Tim raon,” wrote Daly to John Lawrence, “speak of him 
with tears and sobs.” Ilo lmd two brothers also killed in notion, 
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And as tho young hero lay dying, in grievous pain, on tliat 
night which was to be his last, a remembrance of 
the pleasant Argos of his school days mingling oninti^Bauye. 
with the pride of the soldier and the great love of 
country which sustained our people, ho said, with a smile on 
his handsome face, to the chaplain who was ministering' to him, 
“ Dulce ot decorum cst pro patria mori; ” and so ended his 
brief and honourable career.* 


* Son Chaplain's “Narrative of tho Siege of Delhi.” [Quintiu Baltyo was 
the second of ten brothers, all soldiers. In later years two of them gave like¬ 
wise their lives for their country ; one, Wigiam, at Etitlnibad, in Afghanistan, 
charging nt theheud of the Cinides, tlie ‘2nd April, 1879; the other, Richmond, 
on the crests ot the Black Mountain, IS Juno, 18S8.—G. B. M.] 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

PROGRESS OF EVEN IS IN THE I’ANfAl). 

Wiiiest Daly’s (Initio Corps was malting tliis splendid march, 
and tho L’anjab was contributing tlio ilrsl-fruils of 
Muy. its aceunmlatod strongtli to tho succour of tlio 
jo , |m Ea«iciat>. isli Army at Delili, events woro ripening in 
tlio l'rontior province, and John Lawrence and 
Jiis associates woro laying fast hold of tho crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing right well tho sovereign 
importance of promptitude of action. Tho Chief Commissioner, 
in earnest council with Ed wattles and Chamberlain, had clearly 
marked out the policy which was now to bo pursued for tlio 
preservation of tho Punjab. When intelligence of the events at 
the capital, tied especially of the disarming of tho Nativo regi¬ 
ments at Miiin-Mir, reached him, ho had been at first somewhat 
startled by the boldness of the conception, and perhaps inclined 
to question tlio wisdom of the achievement. For John 
Lawrence, with all his immense energy and resolution, was a 
man cautions and circumspect, who never acted upon impulse, 
if lie thought at tho beginning that this open movomeut against, 
the yipahison the part of the Sirkar—this vehement, declaration 
of want of confidence in men who had as yot,, within his own 
circle of administration, done nothing disloyal—was hastily to 
proclaim a war that it was not desirable to precipitate, there 
was substantial reason for the doubt.* But lie very soon fell, 
full assurance that what liad boon done had boon done wisely 
and woll. And from that time, sternly recognising tho fact 


* See the following extract from a private loiter iiddros&oil by Lnwronoo to 
Eclwiivilor, in wliieli tlio position of affairs is most accurately stated in a fmv 
words : “ Tlio misfortune of tlio present state of affairs in this,—Knell step wo 
tided for our own security is a blow against tlio regular SipiUii. TIu I'cola tliiw, 
and on his side talc, s a furllior stop, and so wc go on, until wo disband or 
destroy them, Or they mutiny and kill their oOumts,” 
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tliat tho crisis had conic, Lhat there was nothing to bo postponed, 
or coquetcd with, or smoothod down, Ito Hung himsoli’ into tlio 
work lieforo him, full-hrnincd and slrong-armod, and grappled 
with it as, perhaps, no other man could havo done. Then he, 
in las turn, startled otlieis by the boldness of his conceptions. 
There were men equally shrewd and courageous at Labor, who 
learnt with alarm Unit the Chief Commissioner was enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into tlio service of the State. Hut this 
policy was based upon a sound estimate of the antagonism 
between tlio Purbiah Sipahis from Hindustan and the Panjabi 
races, whether Sikhs or Muhammadans— r a natural antagonism 
fostered and increased by the conduct of tlio former. 1 To 
roplaco these Hindustanis, among whom it every day became 
more apparent that mutiny was spreading liko a pestilence, by 
the mixed races of the provinco and the frontier, might ho to 
substitute a now danger for the old ; hut the one was certain, 
the other merely conjectural. And there was good reason to 
believe that so long as we were capable of assorting our 
strength, the military classes of the Punjab would array them¬ 
selves on our side, if only for the salco of gain. Among tho 
Sikhs, Dehli was both an offence and a temptation. Old 
prophecies hud foretold that tho imperial City of the Muglml 
would some day bo given up to tho plunder of tho Khiilsa. 
And it was not to lie doubled that the destruction of tho 
Hindustani Army of tho Company would tend, sooner or later, 
to assist them to recover tho asoeudouoy they had lost, Sir 
John Lawrence saw this clearly enough; hut lie had to deal 
with an immediate necessity, and ho had no need at such a 
time to take thought of tho Jfuturo. So ho asked tho consent 
of tho Govornor-Goneral to tho raising of local levies, and 
this, sought and granted on a small scale, soon expanded into 
larger proportions, and Sir John Lawrence held in his hand an 


* On tlio parti of tho Sikhs and I’nnjdhii thorn happily existed a con- 
sideiablo degree of antipathy, if not downright enmity, towards tho Hlpahis 
of tho Native Corps of tlio Lino. Tho lattur hud ronderud Utouisolves iiiauf- 
fcinblo by assuming aim of superiority, and regarding tho former with disdain, 
us being thumselves moro warlike mid hotter soldier*. “ Vo mur-ed (boat) 
Kabul, wo nmr-ed tho Punjab,” was tho ovory-day boast of tho I’urhinh 
Sipi'dii in tho Sikh, whom ho further stigmatised as a man of low onste. Tho 
had holing botwoen tho two rucos was still further fostered by tho cold 
shoulder usually turned by the Turbialitito the Sikhs mid Tmijiitu's, whom 
they could not upiiilv prevent enlisting into regiments of tins Line. 
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oiion oommiytiiou to act according to his own judgment and 
discretion.’ 1 

This policy met with general favour among tiic chief political 
officers in tlie piovinco, and there were few who did not press 
for permission to recruit in their own districts. But if, was soon 
apparent that there was in some parts, especially on tho 
frontier, overmuch of hesitation, resulting from want of confi¬ 
dence in our strength. Meanwhile other precautionary mea¬ 
sures were being pressed forward with that promptitude and 
energy which always distinguished such operations in tho 
Panjab. Tho Police wore strengthened. Tho utmost vigilance 
was enforced upon them. The different passages of the Panjab 
1 livers—the fords and lorries—were watched and guarded; and 
every effort was to ho made to intercept those emissaries of evil 
who, in f,he guiso of wandering fakoors or other religious 
mendicants, were sowing tho seeds of fcodition broadcast over 
the country.! 'Then, again, great endeavours were made—and 
with wonderful success—to save tho Government Treasure, tho 
loss of which was not to he calculated by tho number of rupees 
to be struck off our cash-balances. It was emphatically tho 
sinews of war to tho enemy. Wherever it was lioLd, under 
Nativo guards, at outlying stations, it was removed to places of 
security and stored under tho protection of European soldiers. 
And at the samo time an order went forth—merciful in tho end, 
but terrible in tho hour of our need—to punish all offenders 
against the State with a deterring sovority, which would strike 
a groat fear into tho hearts of tho pooplo. “ There was no room 
then l'or mercy,” it was said; “ the public safety was a 
paramount consideration.” Tlio ordinary processes of the law 
wore sot asiilo, and authority was given to any two civil officers 
to oi'oct themselves into a special commission to try criminals, 
and to esecuto upon I,hem, when needed, the sentence of death. 
At tho same time, seeing that it was better to remove tho moans 


* I ought not to omit to state that, as many Sikhs luul enlisted into I,lie 
Sipiiht regiments, an order went out to excerpt those mou from tho Hindustiini 
corps, fttul form them into separate lialtulious. 

f I luive been told that, the picture in the first volume of this History, of 
tho wandering emissaries of sedition, who, in emo disguise or another, traversed 
tile country, wdh purely an effort of my imagination, As this opinion lias 
boon made public through an inilnontiul channel, I may noto that the 
statement in tho text is from Sir <lohn Lawrence’s official report, laid hofora 

Parliament, 
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of offence than to punish its commission, ho tried to clear the 
province of all that mass of disaffected non-military Immunity 
from Hindustan,* which was either hanging on to the skirts of 
the Purbiah Army, or had followed tlio Paringliis in the hour 
of success, moved by the great lust of gain to worship what they 
now reviled. And all these moasuros for (he infernal security 
of the province scorned to John La wren co the moro necessary, 
as ho was straining every nerve to send down troops to IDolili, 
and thus was weakening his own dolensivo powers. Per this 
reason, too, it seemed to him that wo should act vigorously, and 
at once, against our declared onomics, talcing the initiative 
whenever opportunity presented itself, and establishing a repu¬ 
tation for that confidence in our own resources, the belief in 
which by our adversaries is always a lower of strength. And 
already events were hurrying on to this desired point. One 
great opportunity was close at hand, and others woro pressing 
on tumultuously behind. 

On the 21st of May, Colonel 3'ldwardes returned to Peshawar.f 
Little an shine greeted him thorc. His colleagues, 

Cotton and Nicholson, had no cheerful intelligence i^i^iVawnv. 
to oiler him. A groat cloud was over the place. 

The Sipiihi regimouls had shown unmistakable signs of that 
feverishness which presages revolt. Cotton had divided lua 
Hindustani troops in such a manner as to render joint action 
moro di(lieuIt; and ho had placed Wuropoaus, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to bo prepared for a sudden rising. 
Prom many parts of the country tidings of fresh mutinies hatl 
come in, and there was a general belief that the wholo Native 
Army was rotten to the core, Intercepted letters showed that 
the excitement was not conimotl to those whoso names were 


* “Tlio Linitorous symptoms ivinocd ami tlio intrigues set. on foot by the 
non-military Hindustanis in tlio Punjab territories, mulcn.il it nuensMiry io 
remove largo numbtns of them. Those people wore employed to a consider¬ 
able extent among tlio pulieo and other bubnrdiuuto civil <»luMinlimonts ; and 
as oamp-fiillowi vs they swarmed in every Oantouinonl, aiul in the adjacent 
cities. Hod; of the lower class of employ dr woro discharged, oral nnmbors of 
camp-foliuWOl'S dopoitud out of tlio pioviuoo.”— b'ir Joint, hawrtitas’s Official 
liepnrt. 

t Tlio regular Hindustani regimouls at XValniwar eiuinisfe.il of tlio Otli 
Cavalry and the 2tsl, 2i.lh, 27th, anil hist Infantry rogimeiita. 
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wi it ton cm the muster-rolls of our regimen is.' Nicholson, who, 
with liis wonted energy, luid Leon pushing forward the work 
of mining local levies, had found an uneasy feeling among the 
chief's of the principal tribes, and u general unwillingness to 
enlist into the service of a Government which seemed to bo in a 
state of decrepitude, if not of decay. “ Men remembered 
Kabul,” wrote Edwardes at a later period. “ Not, ono hundred 
could ho found to join such a desperate cause.” J.t was clear, 
therefore, both to liim and to Nicholson that it was necessary to 
swoop away I,ho doubts and uncertainties which wore keeping 
up this dangerous siato of unrest, and to assort, vigorously 
and undeniably, the power of the English on the frontier. 

On tho night of the 21st, they had gone to rest in their 
clothes beneath the same roof, both assured that a 
Maj -i. f ow moro hours would ripen their plans, when an 
express arrived informing them that tho companies of tlio 
fiSlk. had mutinied at Naushahra, some twenty-four miles 
distant from Peshawar, and that there was no reliance to bo 
placed on tho 10th. iUoghnent of Irregular Cavalry at the same 
plaeo. The former regiment had boon brigades! at Mfratli and 
otlior stations with tho 3rd Cavalry, and was regarded as a 
fugleman corps, whoso every movement would bo strictly fol¬ 
lowed by the regiments in tho l’anjab. Jt needed not any'long- 
sustained conversation between Edwardes and Nicholson for 
both to arrive at tho conclusion that tho Native troops at 
Peshawar should bo at unco disarmed. So l,hu Commissioner 
and Dopuly-OonimisHionor of .Peshawar went straightway to 
the Guar tors of tho brigadier, and woke him up in tho dead of 
the night. Starling from his sleep, Cotton saw beside him his 
two political associates; and, wondering what luid brought 
them liis bed-side, prepared himself to listen. Ho was not a 
man in any emergency to bo flustered, and ho soon took in with 
a cool brain tho whole stale of tho case. It would bo necessary 
to Bond European troops from Peshawar to ouoreo tho refractory 
regiment at Nansluihra and IIoti-Marchill, and tho whiLe troops 
at Oolton’s disposal, already weakened by the requirements of 


* “ Tliancsur Jiraluniuis and Patna Muhammadans, Ifiinhmtuai fanatics in 
the Smvml Valley, mill turbulent outlaws in Gitiimih) wore calling upon the 
Bipdliiu to declare thom.-olvi H. .... Tho wliola disclosed such a ’picture of 
f'malic steal and base treachery as inarlo tho very numo of u Purblah Bipuhi 
suspected and loathed. ’— Catv-Uroume. 
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the Movable Column and by suiunior sickness, could little 
afford a further draft from liiem, whilst llio Hindustani regi¬ 
ments were in armed force in tlio cantonment. Moreover, it 
was plain that tho tribes on Llio Frontier were eagerly watching 
events, and tho excitement was every day increasing. Bui, 
there were two aspects in which this might bo rogardod, for 
thus to strip tho Frontier of a. large part of its defenders—to 
reduce tho available force at the disposal of tho British Govern¬ 
ment to a handful of European troops—might ho to on con rage 
tho Afghans to stream through tho Khaibor Pans in. an irre¬ 
sistible spasm of energy for tho recovery of Peshawar. Tim 
risk of action was groat; tho risk of quiescence seemed also to 
ho great. But to those three bravo men, in midnight council 
assembled, it appeared that the bolder would bo the hotter 
course ; and so it was resolved that they should bo tho first to 
strike, and that four of tho fivo Sipahi regiments should bo 
disarmed at. break of day.' Tho responsibility of the blow 
would rest with Colton, lie did not, hesitate to accept it. 

There was no timo to he lost. So ho at once summoned the 
Commanding Officers of tho Native rogimouts to 
his Quarters. Bay broke before they were as- DEium hr «r 
somblod. There, in the presence of Edwardos nl^umita. 
and Nicholson, Cotton told thorn what he had 
determined to do, and ordered them to parade l.lieir regimen Is 
with all possible despatch. Thou fchoro arose a storm of romon- 
siranee. Protesting their entire confidence in tiro fidelity of 
their men, these Bipiihi Commandants clamoured vehemently 
against tho threatened disgrace of their regiments; and ouo 
declared In’s conviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, but would rise against tho order and re¬ 
solutely attack the guns.f Cotton listened attentively to all 


* The 2!si Sipahi regiment was exempted &om the operation of the dis¬ 
arming 01 del. It wild tho senior regiment in the Ounlonment, and ns such, 
uncording to military etiquette and nr,ago, the other battalions looked in it I'm' 
rm example. Tfc had certainly nut given a signal for inemreeliuu, ami « hat- 
over may lnivolH.cn tho feelings with which it regarded the supremacy of tho 
English, it had shown no notivo symptoms of diHutlcelton. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to sprue it, tho mom especially as it wan held to ho 
“ indispenbahlo (o keep ouo Native Infantry corps to curry on tlio duties of 
the station.” 

t “ It was impossible not to sympathise with the soldierly feelings of Colonel 
Huiriugton and Major feluiku&ptiuro ; but when Colonel lTnrnbu lms implicit 
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tliat wan said, but tho discussion proceeded after argument bad 
been exhausted, and, after a while, Ed warden, thinking that, 
limo and words woro being wasted, broke in with an empliatio 
sontonfo, to the effect “that the matter rested entirely with 
Brigadier Cotton.” On this Cotton at once exclaimed : “ Then 
the troops as originally determined will bo disarmed,” Tins 
si Ion cod all further remonstrance. Not another word was said 
by way of argument. The regimental Commandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding of llioir 
chief. 

Jt lias been staled that the Peshawar Force had been wisely 
cut in two, as a precautionary measure, by Brigadier Cotton. 
It was now arranged that JKdwardos should accompany Cotlon 
to the right wing, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the 70th Queen's who stood next in seniority.’ 
With tho former woro Her Majesty’s 87th Fusiliers, with the 
latter tho 70th, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The Sipahi Com¬ 
mandants were parading their men, and tho Queen’s liegimonts 
were lying in wait to attack them on the first sign of resistance. 
Tho suddenness of tins movement took tho Sipahis aback; they 
laid down their arms to tho bidding of their own officers. And 
as tho pilos grew and grow, under tho mournful process of 
humiliating surrender, a feeling of profound grief and shame 
took possession of their officers, and it is recorded that some of 
them cast their own swards and spurs upon tho heaps of 
abandoned musketry and sabres in token of the strength of 
their sympathy with tho Nipahis, and their detestation of tho 
authority which had degraded thein.f 


confidence in Lho St7lh Native Infantry In bo uimlmkon by events in Itindastiui, 
and lmd nothing to lceommeud but conciliation, whilst the Unioned ot tho 5ltd, 
on tho other hand, predicted that hie nion would attack tho guns if called on 
to give up their muskets, hesitation was at an end.”— Jidwardcs’s Heport. 

* Brigadier Cotton at thin time commanded generally the Frontier force, 
whilst Colonel Galloway was Biigadier commanding the station. 

f Colonel lidwiodes’K official ropoil, “As tho muokets and aula'cs of tlm 
once honomod corps were harried unceremoniously into carts, it was said that 
hero and there tho spurn and aivords of English uilh-ein fell Hympathisingiy 
upon tlm pilo,” Gencnd (lotion says (hat lho conduct of some of tliu Sipiilu 
officers then, and aftonwu'ds, was of a highly iiiMihordnudo clmmclor, and 
Unit serious coiisujnoncoi to thorn would liavo ensued, “had it hi On prudent 
to exhibit such a division in tho European olemonl in llm ejes of thu Nativu 
Loops and the \eople of tho tommy.’’ 
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The arms surrendered, Brigadier Colton addressed tlio regi¬ 
ments, praising them for tho roadinoss with which they hail 
obeyed orders; and they wont to their Linos. Thus was I,ho 
work done woll and thoroughly-—and without tho shedding of 
a drop of blood. Tho effect upon the minds of tho peoples was 
magical. They 'believed that wo wore strong because wo were 
daring. Tho old aphorism, that “ nothing succeeds like success,” 
was lioro triumphantly verified. Tho tribes, who had hold 
aloof whilst danger threatened ns, and tho issue was doubtful, 
now pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the audacity of 
tho English. Without another halt of doubt, or tremor of 
hesitation, Ihoy came forward with their offers of service. 
“ As we rodo down to tho disarming,” said Herbert Edwards®, 
“ a very few chiefs and yeomen of the country attondod us, and 
1 remember, judging from their facos, that they oamo to sco 
which way tho tide would turn. As wo rodo back friends wore 
its thick as summer flies, and levies began from that moment to 
oouio in.” Good reason, indeed, had Mir .John Lawrence to 
write to tho Peshawar Commissioner, with hearty commendation, 
saying : “ Hook on the disarming of tho four corps at Peshawar 
its a master-stroke -one which will do much good to koop tho 
peace throughout tho Punjab. Commandants of Corps are 
under a delusion, and whilst in tills stale their opinions arc of 
little value. , . . Wo are doing well in every district—lloehor 
famously.” * 

But although the Native regiments at Peshawar had boon 
disarmed, they had nut boon rendered altogether 
iunoeuons. Arms on that, frontier, though for ^TcamoraV’ 1 
the most part of a ruder kind than our own, wore 
abundant, and our disciplined Mipuhis, fraternising with tlio 
border tribes, might have returned to do ns grievous injury.f 
It was, perhaps, too much to expect that the entire body of 
Mipalns would lonmin quietly in their Linos; for if Ihe active 
principle of rebellion wore within them, they would bo eager to 
cross tho Erontior, and if they wore undor the prossuro of a 
great panic, confused and bewildered by tho blow which had 
fallen upon them, they would surely believe that it was the 
design of tho English to destroy the soldiers whom they had 


* Major ,Tolm Bucher ol’^ tlio .Engineers, Dnputy-Oommiiisiouer of the 
llnziuvli Division oi tho X’anjiUi. 
f MS. (Jon-ebponrknco. 
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disarmed. Jl wiis senieely, therefore, to lie hoped that at such 
a timo tliore would lie no desertions. lint it was necessary at 
onco lo arrest those natural impulses to leave tlio Lines. 1 It 
was not a time lor lenderuess—for mercy—even for justice. A 
Morn example was to bo made of tlio first offenders. So the 
I’olico were put upon their I ruck, and tliu tribes were encouraged 
to arrest 1 ho fugitives. Many wore brought hack, in tho Jinn 
grip of Ihoir supposed friends and confederates— some of Ihem 
after falling among thieves and being despoiled of all they 
possessed. 

Those wore Iho early days of our great trouble, and Jiegu- 
lation and Ihmtino wore still paramount amongst us. The 
technicalities of Iho Judge-Advocate had not boon dispensed 
with, and Iho trial of these deserters, therefore, was conducted 
with all duo ceremony and forniality.f Colonel Calloway was 
President of the Court-Martial assembled by order of General 
Meed, ami the first result was tlmt the Subahdar Major of the 
filst, found guilty of desertion, was sentenced to death ; whilst 
a TUuvaldar and a Kipahi were condemned to short terms of 
imprisonment. The leniency of (hone latter sentences pro¬ 
voked Cotton and Iildwarden; but the public execution of a 
high Nalivo officer might still have a good deterring effeot. 
Ho on the evening of tlio 28lh of May, what was called, in 
tho domi-ollicial language of the time, “an useful timber framo- 
woik” was erected on Iho parade-ground, and a general parade 
was ordered for tiro following morning. “Tho Subuhdnr 
Major of the hist was hanged this morning," wrote Ed warden 
to Nicholson on the -filth, “in presence of all the troops, who 
behaved well. t occupied Iho mad in rear of Cantonments 
with Horse and Foot lories, in ease tho hist should refuse to 
attend the parade, as some people oxpcclod, in which ease 
General Cotton would have put thorn to the bayonet.” $ lint 
soon the “ useful limber frame-work ” thus called into requisition 
for tho first timo at Peshawar was put to larger uses, until tho 
process of suspension became tedious, and convicted offenders 
were blown from tho guns. 


* Tho (liseitioiiH \uro principally from Iho .Tint Regiment, 
t The Judge-Advocate said that drum-hond cmu-lviimrlial wore “oh- 
Biilulo.’' It was not long before llicy weio revivified into institutions of tho 
present. 

$ MS. Conesponiiimco. 
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In tlio mcanwhilo retribution was overtaking tho 55th 
Regiment at Marti An. “An hour hence,” wrote 
Edwardcs on the day alter the disarming at "‘ulo'cstl!! ° f 
Peshawar, “ a small force of throe hundred 
European Infantry, about two hundred and fifty Cavalry 
(Native Irregulars), and eight guns, six of which are howitzers, 
will march from this Cantonment to the ferry at Dohandi, and 
thence proceed to-morrow night in one long march to the Fori 
of Marxian, for the purpose of disarming the 55th Nalivo 
Infantry, which is said to bo in a slate of mutiny.” The 
expedition rvas commanded by Colonel Chute of the 70th 
Queen’s,’ 1 and with it, as political oflicor, went Colonel John 
Nicholson, ever cagor to be in the thick of tlio action. It has 
been already related that tlio 55th had boon ordered to relieve 
tlio Guide Corps at, IIoti-Mardiin, It had procooded thither 
fiomNaushuhra, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. There tlio Queen’s 27l,h (Enniskillons) had 
boon stationed with Brougham’s battery; but the former had 
boon ordered to Rawalpindi, and the latter to Peshawar. And 
now, with tho exception of a little handful of Europeans, who 
had been placed in chnrgo of the sick and the women and 
children of the old European garrison, the place was left to the 
mercy of mutinous native troops.)' Tlio situation was one of 
extreme danger. But it was man fully confronted by Lieuteucmt 
Davies of the Enniskillons, who, having placed his helpless 
charge in a convenient barrack, drew lip his little body of 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and ready for action, and 
prepared to moot his assailants. Thoso signs of resistance wore 
too much for the mutineers. Having fired a few random shots 
from a distance, they made off towards tho river, intending to 
cross by tlio (nidge of boats, and to join their comrades iu Jloti- 
MardiVu. But Taylor, of tho Engineers, with characteristic 
readiness of resource, broke the bridge, by draw¬ 
ing out tho boats in mid-channel, and only a low 
men made tlio passage of tho river and joined their head¬ 
quarters in tlio course of the night. Tlio rest returned to their 


* Brigadier Cofclrm wished himself to go in command, but Edwardcs pur- 
Himdud him to remain nt J’cshawar, where his services wore more noi'deil. 

+ It should be slated that there was a tlolachmuul uf the rogimont posted 
on thoAtalc to guard I he forty at lOiairabail. Those men were the lint to 
mutiny. 
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Liiu"i, ftinl for a whilo remained Millon and inactive. Tint a 
summons caino In I hem to march to Mnrd.in, and on llio night 
of the 22ml they wont thither peaceably under Cameron's 
command. 

They wont to .swell the Lido of treason. Thero was no doubt 
of tho (reaohoiy of the main body of tho regiment, alLhough 
with H])-loyally it was still deceiving ils officers, afler the old 
Jashion ; and its Colonel, Henry Spottiswoodo, who is described 
as “a devoted soldier, who lived for his rogiment,” protested 
Unit ho had “implicit confidence ” in his men, and implored 
Cotton not (o act against them. So strong, indeed, was his 
trust, that even tho warnings of some men of liis own corps 
could not shako if. Two hundred Sikhs had boon enlisted into 
(ho regiment since it bad boon stationed in tho Punjab, and 
those men now offered, if separated from tho rest, to light tho 
whole of tho Hindustani Sipaliis. Hut Spotfiswoodo shook his 
head and declined tho oiler. Ho had faith in his children to 
tlio last. lie would “ stalco his life on their staunchness ; ” and 
ho diil. On tho night of tho 2-lth, Lho advance of tho force 
from Peshawar was suspected, if not known, by lho Sipithis, 
anil tho Nadivo officers wont io lho Colonel for an explanation. 
Hpnttiswooilo knew tho truth of tho report hut loo well. Ho 
could answer nothing of an assuring kind, and tho deputies 
wont unsalisfiod from his presence. Then his heart sunk within 
him. If was all over. Tho mutual confidence on which ho 
had relied so much was gone for over. IJo could not hoar tho 
thought of the future, so loft alouo in his room ho blow out his 
bruins. 11 

As day was breaking on tho 25th, Chute's column, having 
boon strong (honed by a body of Punjab Infantry 
Mny vr,. Inu \ t , r Jdnjor Yauglian, caino in sight of lho fort 
of Ifoti-Marddn. 2Slo sooner was their advance discerned from 
tho walls than tho fifith roso in a 1 ody and rushed forth tumul¬ 
tuously, turning thoir faces towards tho lolls of Ha wad. Now 
that liudr Colonel was gone, they felt that ihoro was no hope 
for thorn, oo they wont, taking with thorn thoir arms, their 
regimen(nl coLours, all llio treasure they oouhl Hem', and all 
the iunmuuitiou that they could carry wilh them. (Jhuto sent 

* Bee an inlcmrtins note in Mr. O.ive-Brmvno'a book, vob, i, p. 170. Onlnnel 
tijiotliswuudc I uni served childly wilh llio 2lsl,nud had boon only lor a tmv 
jinmlhs in command of Hus 55th. 
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ou a detachment of nil arms of his little force, whilst Ilo occupied 
the Fort with the remainder; *■ but the inutiueorH had a long 
start, and tlio country was such that our guns could not bo 
brought within range of the fugitives. Those things wore in 
their favour. But tlioro was one thing toriibly against thorn. 
Nicholson was there. His foot in the stirrup, his 
sword hy his side, and a few trusty horsemen 
behind him, all his old martial instincts, of which 
civil employment had long denied the gratification, grow strong 
within him again, and ho swept down upon tlio (lying Sipuliis 
with a grand swoop, which notliiug could escape or resist. Jt 
was said afterwards that Lho tramp of his war-horse was heard 
milts off. “ Spottiswoode’s liglit-hoartcd hoys,” ho wroto to 
Edwardes on llm 2-1th, “swear that they will tlio lighting, 
Nous a!,Ions voir." And a day or two later lie 2| o( . 
wroto to the sauio holovod correspondent saying, ny 
“ Tlio 55tli fought dotorminat.ely, as men, who huvo no chance 
of oscapo hut by tlioir own exirLious, always do.” But tlio 
pursuing party killod about a hundred and twenty of the 
mutineers, captured about a hundred and fifty, with tlio regi¬ 
mental colours, and more than two hundred stands of nrms.f 
Tho rest took refuge in tlio Luml-kliur hills. And many of 
thoso who fell ou that day foil under Nicholson’s own strong 
arm. Of those under him, nono fought so well as his own 
Mounted Police. Tho men of lho Irregular Cavalry only 
“protended to act.” J “I did not got homo till 7 p.m. yoster- 


* It should ho stated that the offleors of the noth, with about one hunched 
and twenty men, came cut of tho Port and joined (Ihuto's force. It was 
doubled whether they were more faithful than the rest, (Joined Edwurdca 
(Official Ituport) says tliut they were biought over by tlio threats and per- 
suasions of tlioir officers. 

f (Jolonol Clinic to Brigadier Cotton, Blurdnn, May 21). 

X “ Thorn wore borne Irregulars, but they only pretended to act. Onphiin 
Law, who commanded a paity ol' tlio lOtli Irregular Cavalry, got wounded in 
setting a vatu example to his men, one of whom l.rraolieron-iy tired into the 
5Lh l’anjdb Infantry. Tho Oth, under Major Vaughan, followed as close as 
infantry could do, and showed an ndmiralilo spirit throughout the day.”— 
Jitlioanh-s’e Report. Nicholson wrote that ‘‘tho casualties in the 10th 
Irregular Cavalry tlio other day wire an excellent index of the state and 
value of lho corps,”—“These casualties wore ouo European officer, wounded 
whilst trying to get his men io advance, ouo Sawar killed, not by tho 53th, 
but by Yttughnu’s men, into whom ho tmieheiously Arid."— MS. Correspond' 
cnce. 
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fitly,” lie wrole to Edwardes on tlie 2Glh of May, “having heen 
just twenty hours in tlie saddle, and in the sun the whole day. 
So you may fancy 1 was dead beat, and my liorse too. Ho 
carried me over seventy miles.” 

II' there had been any doubt before as to the man of men—the 
one, of all others, strong in action anil swift in pursuit, by whom 
desperate work, such as Edwardes had spoken of in Calcutta, 
was to be done best, the question was now settled. All men 
saw in ibis the first of Nicholson’s great exploits in the mutiny- 
war, the forerunner of many others of the same stamp. It was 
a fine thing at that time—uothiug finer in the whole history of 
the war—to maik the enthusiasm with which men, all earnest 
in the great woik before them, rejoiced in the successes of their 
brethren, and sent forth, one to another, pleasant pecans of 
encouragement, The chief officers of the Punjab were hound 
together not merely by the excitement of a common object; the 
bonds of a common affection were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his admiration of the good deeds 
of another. There may have been good fellowship in other 
provinces, but in none evas there such fellowship as this. Mon 
of the stamp of Edwardes and Nicholson, 1'.ocher and Lake, 
James and M'Plierson—all having equal zeal for the public, 
but not all enjoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
equal powers, free from all jealousies, all rivalries—were strong 
in mutual admiration, and were as proud of the exploits of a 
comrade as of their own. This great raid of John Nicholson 
stirred the hearts of all men to their depth. Edwardes in 
letter after letter, in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent 
him those fine, frank, genial words of hearty commendation, 
which no man ever uttered more becomingly or more accept¬ 
ably, and afterwards recorded officially that his friend “with a 
handful of horsemen hurled himself like a thunderbolt on the 
route of a thousand mutineers.” And John Becher, all a-glow 
with admiration of the two Peshawar Commissioners, wrote to 
Edwardes, saj ing, “ I rejoice to see you thus riding on the 
whirlwind and controlling the storm, and glad amidst the 
thunder-clouds. Tour letter sounds like a clarion-blast full of 
vigour and self-reliance; and I am proud to see you and 
Nicholson in this grand storm, masters at your work; right 
glad that Nicholson did not leave. There was work for his 
war-horse, and he is in his element—the first who has struck a 
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death-blow. And we may be proud of John Lawrence as a 
master-spirit in tliese times.” H ' 

A terrible example was now to be made of tbe mutineers of 
tlie 55th. A hundred and twenty Sipalii prisoners 
were in the hands of the British. They wore all ' "" ” 
liable to the punishment of death. It was not to be doubted 
that the time had come when the severity of the hour would he 
llic humanity of all time. But these rebels, though taken 
fighting against their masters, and. known to have had murder 
in their hearts, had not shed the blood of their officers, and 
there were some amongst them who in tho tumult of the hour 
had heen carried away by the multitude without any guilty 
intent. The voice of mercy, therefore, was lifted up. “ I must 
say a few words for some of the o.Itli prisoners,” wrote 
Nicholson to Edwardea. “ The officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to the last. 
I would, therefore, temper stern justice with mercy, am! spare 
the Sikhs and young recruits. Blow away all tho rest by all 
’means, but spare boys scarcely out of their childhood, and men 
who were really loyal and respectful up to the moment when 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a panic by tho 
mass.” And Sir John Lawrence wrote also in the same strain 
to the Commissioner of Peshawar. “ In respect to the mutineers 
of the 55th, they were taken lighting against us, and so far 
deserve little mercy. But, on full reflection, I would not put 
them all to death. I do not think that wo should be justified 
in the eyes of tho Almighty in doing so. A hundred and 
twenty men are a large number to put to death. Our object is 
to make an example to terrify others. I think this object 
would be effectually gained bj T destroying from a quarter to a 
third of them. I would seleotall those agaiust whom anything 
had can ljo shown—such as general bad character, turbulence, 
prominence in disaffection or in the fight, disrespectful de¬ 
meanour to their officers during tho few days before tho 20th, 
and the like. If these did not make up the required number, 


* Nicholson himself was vary anxious that too much credit should not be 
given to him for this exploit, ft was stated in tho public prints that he hart 
commanded the expeditionary force from Peshawar, and that he lmd beau 
twenty horns in pursuit of tho enemy; and ho requested that it might ho 
explained witli equal publicity that Colonel Chute commanded tho force,and 
that he (Nicholson) had heen twenty hours in the saddle, hut not all Unit 
time iii pursuit. 
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I would then add to them the oldest soldiers. All those should 
he shot or blown away from the guns, as may he most expedient. 
The rest I would divide into hatches: some to he imprisoned 
ten years, some seven, some live, some three. I think that a 
sufficient example will then he made, aud that those distinctions 
will do good, and not harm. The Sipahis will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance. Public sympathy will 
not ho on the side of the sufferers. Otherwise, they will fight 
desperately to the last, as feeling certain that they must die.” ' 

And in these opinions, equally politic and merciful, the 
military authorities concurred; indeed, there was at one time 
some talk of suffering those men of the 55th, who had not 
actually committed themselves, to relain their arms, and oven of 
rewarding the best of them. Put subsequent investigation 
proved that the Hindustanis who had not left the Port owed their 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than to loyal 
design ; so they were discharged without pay, and sent beyond 
the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had made gallant offer of service, 
wore left with their arms in tlioir hands, and drafted into other 
regiments. 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the fil'd of 

T June, twelve deserters of 51st had been hanged ; 

' 1 0 ' and now on the lOtli, the parade-ground of the 
87tli Queen’s, on which the gallows had been permanently 
erected, witnessed another scene of execution still more ghastly 
iu its aspect. The fugitives from .LIoti-Mardan had all been 
sentenced to death. A hundred and twenty criminals had been 
condemned to he blown away from our guns. But the recom¬ 
mendations of the Chief Commissioner had tempered the 
severity of the sentence, and only one-third of the number had 
been marked for execution. Forty prisoners were brought out 
manacled and miserable to that dreadful punishment-parade. 
The whole garrison of Peshawar was drawn up, forming three 
sides of a square, to witness the consummation of the sentence. 
The fourth side was formed by a deadly array of guns. Thou¬ 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surrounding country 
to ho spectators of the tremendous ceremony—all curious, 
many doubtful, some perhaps malignantly eager for an out¬ 
break, to be followed by the collapse of British ascendency. 
The pieces of the Europeans were loaded. The officers, iu 


* SIS. Clmiospoiiflenoc. 
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udlition to their regulation arms, had for the most part ready 
Ui their clutch what was now becoming an institution—-the 
many-barrelled revolver pistol. The issue was doubtful, and 
our people were prepared for the worst. 

Under a salute from one of the batteries, the Brigadicv- 
(foneral appeared on parade. Jhiving ridden along tlic fronts of 
the great human square, he ordered the sentence to he read. 
And this done, the grim ceremony commenced. The forty 
selected malefactors were executed at the mouth of tho guns." 
No man lifted a hand to save them. The Native troops on 
parade bore themselves with steadiness, as under a great awe, 
a ml when orders went forth for the whole to march past in 
review order, armed and unarmed alike were obedient to tho 
word of command. To our newlv-raised levies and to the 
curious on-lookers from the country, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a mystery. It was a wonderful display of moral 
force, and it made a deep and abiding impression. There was 
this great virtue in it, that however unintelligible the process 
by which so great a result had been achieved, it was easy to 
understand the fact itself. Tho English had conquered, and 
were masters of the position. Perhaps some of tho most 
sagacious and astute of tho spectators of that morning’s work 
said to each other, or to themselves, as they turned their faces 
homeward, that the English had conquered because they were 
not afraid. The strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the 
disarming-parade of the tilth of May had boon multiplied 
leu-fold by the punishment-parade of the 10th of Juno. And 
it is hard to say how many lives—the lives of men of all races 
—were saved by the seeming severity of this early execution. 

Among the rude people of tho border tho audacity thus dis¬ 
played by the English in the face of pressing danger excited 
boundless admiration. They had no longer any misgivings 
with respect to the superiority of a raeo that could do such 
groat things, calmly and coolly, and with all the formality of an 
inspection-parade. The eoniideuce in our power, which tho 
disbandment of the Native regiments had douo so much to 


* It is a significant fact that neither Kir Herbert lidivardes, in tils Oflksinl 
Peshawar Report, nor Kir Sydney Cotton in his published Narrative, says miu 
word about this punishment parade. / Anil what these brave men, being' eye¬ 
witnesses of tli© horror, shrunk from de.-enbing, I may well abstain from 
dwelling on in detail. There is no lack, however, of particulars, nil ghastly 
and homo grotesque, in the cotcuipor.iry letters before rue. 

Tin.. H. 2 U 
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revive, now btmtk deep root iu the soil. Free offers of 
allegiance continued to come in from the tribes*. Feeling now 
that the English were masters of iho situation, their avarice 
was kindled, and every man who had a matchlock or a tulwar, 
or, hotter still, a horse to bring to tlio muster, came forward 
with his tender of service to the British officers at Peshawar. 
The difficulties and perplexities of the crisis could not, obscure 
the humours of this strange recruiting. Herbert Edwaidos, 
who was the life and soul of every movement at that time, 
has himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Ilogartliian fidelity of detail.' But this passed, whilst every 
week developed more strikingly its serious results. For, 
as the month of Juno advanced, and news came that the 
English had not retaken Dekli, and across the border went 
from mouth to mouth the rumour of the fiery orescent, there 
was increasing danger that Musalroan fanaticism might prevail 
over all else, and that a religious war once proclaimed, it would 
bo impossible to control tho great tide of Muhammadanism, that 
would pour itself down from the North. If in that hour the 
English had been weak at Peshawar, they might havo been 
overwhelmed. But much as those wild Muslims loved. 
Muhammad, tHey loved money more, and when they saw that 
we were strong, they clung to us, as tho wiser policy. 

The end of tho 55th may be narrated here. Even more 
deplorable than tho fate of these men, thus suddenly brought 
face to face with ignominious death, was the doom impending 
river their comrades, who had escaped from Nicholson’s pursuing 
horsemen across tho border into Sawad. There they found the 
country rent by intestine fends; almost, indeed, in the throes 
of a revolution. The temporal and spiritual chiefs—the 
Padishah and tho Aklnind—were at strife with one another. 
The mutineers took themselves and their arms to tho former, 
hut he had no money to pay them, and our slock, well-foil 
Hindustanis soon discovered that they had committed a grievous 
blunder. In a littlo while the body of their leader—the self- 
made shattered corpse of a white-bearded Subahdar—was 
fleating down the river under tho walls of Nauah&kru,, and his 
followers, disappointed and destitute, were turning their faces 
towards the countiy of the Rajah of Kashmir, sick of Musal- 


* See the Peshawar Mutiny Report, especially paragraph GO, which will 
he found entire in tho Appendix. 
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man fumitieism, ami hoping to excite sympathy ami obtain 
service under a Eajput government. These poor deluded 
Hindus, who had abandoned pay, pension, peace, everything 
that was dear to them, under a blind besotting belief in the 
bigotry of their Christian masters, now found themselves breast- 
high in the bitter waters of Muhammadan persecution." They 
had escaped the chimera of a greased cartridge to be despoiled 
of their sacred threads and circumcised. They had fled from a 
random rumour to confront a revolting reality. And now they 
were fain to go skulking along the border, talcing tlieir gaunt 
bodies and tattered garments to any place of refuge open to 
them, seeking rest, but finding none; for as they huddled along 
the Ilaziirah border, stumbling through rooky defiles, more 
inhospitable than their Muhammadan persecutors, John. Booher 
raised the friendly clans to hunt them out like vermin. Then 
their misery was at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, 
it was death to them to move, it was death to them to remain 
still. Another venerable Subahdar set an example of suicide 
to his followers by shooting himself, declaring that it was 
better to die at once than to perish slowly by starvation. 
Becher himself has told with rare force of language how first 
one detachment then another was assisted by friendly Koliisfcunis 
and others, whose services he had most sagaciously enlisted, 
until the whole were cither destroyed or brought prisoners into 
our camp.I Then catno the last scene of all, in which tho 


* Mr. Ciive-Brmvrto says tlmt “many a sleek Brahman was made a com¬ 
pulsory Miihn.nnuaJ.in, doomed lo scmle officers in tlieir intujids; others 
wore sold for slaves. Rumour lias it that one fat olil Subahdar was sold for 
lour annas (sixpence).” 

f Hee Major Bucher's published report—Panjab Mutiny Papers. In a 
private letter to Edwardes (July 1) lie gives a graphic description of the flight 
of tho Sipidiis unci 1 he raising of tho border clans. “ After making a march,” 
lie said, '• in the direction of Kliagan, they turned back and went by tho 
more difficult road through the Kohistau, along the Indus to Chilass, and 
with faces towards Giljif, or some other portion of Kashmir, as to the promised 
land of safety. One of their officers shot himself at the prospect; one or two 
have died already; several are very ill. They have no curringu and are 
rather hungry. .... The road is very difficult even for nn n of tho country. 
They have no shelter, uml I believe that very few can escape; besides which, 
the Maharajah Gulab ,Singh lias moved a regiment to Ida Giljit frontier, and 
swears he will polish off every man he meets. He bos also warned the Gujara 
mid people of tho country to pay them off. I have had sovcml messengers 
who have Been them. They ure mostly Hindus. Looking naked as they do, 
tho women and children throw stones at thorn and cry, 1 Out on you, black 
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(iihbol, and tlie (Juns were Iho chief ,aut(r,. On ihe very 
outslriits of civilisal ion, where only a few Englishmen wove 
gathered together, tlie last of “ Spottiswoode’s light-hcartuil 
fellows ” paid the penally of their folly or tlioir crime. One 
party aftor another of the fugitives was brought in, tried liv a 
military court and sentenced to death; and they were hung up, 
or blown away, on sonic commanding ground, to bo a warning 
and a terror to others. Brave and sullen they went to their 
doon), ashing only to die like soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, 
not ns> dogs in the noose of the gihliot. Little less than two 
hundred men were executed at that time in Llie Hazarah country. 
“ Thus, hunted down to tho last like wild beasts, was con¬ 
summated the miserable fate of the 53th Regiment, and thus 
they afforded a salutary example to other mutinous regiments, 
by proving the far reach of our power, and that there was no 
rofugo even beyond our border.” * If any had not been thus 
hunted out, their fate was perhaps worse than that of the 
executed male factors, for they were sold into slavery, and com¬ 
pelled to apostatise for their lives. 

Elsewhere, however, were ominous symptoms upon tho 
Frontier. Nicholson, since his great raid against 

“2“’° fugitives of the 55 th, had been still in tho field, 

and he had frequently written to Edwardcs that 
the Musalniiin chiefs on the border were eagerly watching 
tho progress of events, and encouraging the rebellion of our 
Native soldiery; who, at tho same time, had been making 
overtures to them. There was, too, a notorious outlaw, named 
Ajun Khan, who was believed to bo intriguing with our troops 
at Abazai, a fortress on the banks of tho Sawiid River, and 
Nicholson was eager to make a swoop upon liim.f “ The game 


Iuifara without decency! ’ And they were shocked hy the ImhiK which they 
witnessed in the curly morning. The people of Pukli and Unzandi have 
come faith like spirits at my bidding. I have been deluged with clansmen, 
nnd our caMp is very picture-quo. , . . 1 have received a,disfaclory assurances 
fuim all onr hoi fit r (duel's. If the finiads of IChagan had not, like good men 
and line, manned their iiont, I think the Sipalns would have tried an easier 
unite ; but then again they would have found men of triilab Singh’s ready at 
Miizufftuabad.”— MS. Cot-rrapondcnci'. 

* Major Ueoher’s Uopoit. 

t This uneasy feeling on the frontier had been of long standing. See the 
following significant passage in Mr. Forsyth's Mutiny ltcport: IS Of the causes 
which led to this rebellion it is not for me to speak, but I cannot refrain from 
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is becoming nicer anil morn complicated,” lie had wiifcton on. 
ilro 20tli oi' May from Martian, “Ajtm Klniu lias 
came clown to Trangar, anil i t is generally believed J ,l > - • 

that lie lias clone so at the instigation of urn- troops theie. This 
clues not seem improbable. There is no doubt that for sumo 
time past emissaries ('mostly Mullahs ) from the Hills had been 
going backwards and forwards between the 5,1th Native Infantry 
here and certain parties in tlicir own country.” Four days 
afteiwauls, he wrote from Omurzai, saying: “ We 
aie just starting for Abazai. 1 will let you know 0 ' 

this evening whether I recommend the disarming of tho 0-ttli 
Native Infantry. I am. strongly inclined to believe that we 
should not merely disarm but disband that corps, and the 10th 
Irregular Cavalry. There is no doubt tint they have both 
been in communication with the Alclnind of Hftvnid. . . . If the 
disarming of both or cither corps be determined upon, we can 
do it very well from lieie, without troubling the Peshawar 
troops. 1 believe we did not pitch into the 55Ih one clay too 
soon. That corps and tho G4th were all planning to go over to 
the Akhuiul together, I have got a man who taunted iuy 
police on the line of march with siding with infidels in a 
religious war. May 1 hang him ? ” 

Oil the following day Nicholson wrote from Abazai, saying: 
“ Wo arrived here all" right yesterday, and found tho G4th 
looking very villainous, but of course perfectly quiet. They' 
have been talking very disloyally both to the Ghih/.is” (iuou of 
the Kalat-i-Gliilzi Regiment) “and people of the country, and 
the former have ceased to associate with them. Tho latter 
have been rather hoping for a row, in the midst of which they 
may escape paying revenue.” What ho saw was quite enough 
to convince him that it would bo well to do tho work at once. 


leofinling one fact, which was not without significance. In August, 1856, a 
letter Irani tlw AkUund of Swwwd, addiet&ecl to Hath lilian, of Find! Ghgb, 
was brought to me at Rawalpindi. Among much other news, tho writer 
stated that the Muhammadans of Lakhnno had wiittpn to Dost Mulaimmad, 
informing him that Oudh lmd been taken by the British, and that as they 
supposed Hint Htiidaiabuil would follow, there would goon lie no stronghold 
of Islam left in Hindustan, and unless some effort were made tho cause of true 
believer b would bu lost. Xu tho event of the Muhammadans of Lukhuuo 
entering on any plan, they wished to know wliat aid they might expect from 
file Dost, l’lio sagacious reply to his observation was stated by the writer 
to lie. ■ What will be n mains to be seen.’” 
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Approval had come from Cotton, from Edwardes, and from 
Lawrence. So a detachment, of Emupeaus, with some BanjUii 
details ami some guns of Brougham's battery, the whole under 
that officer, were went to disarm the companies at Shabkhadr, 
and afterwards those at Miehui, whilst the force at Abazai was 
being dealt with by otlror components of Chute’s column, Tito 
teeth of the OHli were drawn without difficulty. But the 
annihilation of the 10th Irregular Cavalry was reserved for 
another day. Nicholson recommended that no action should lie 
taken against the Irregulars until tidings of the fall of Behli 
should have reached the Punjab. Ho little thought how remote 
was this event at the beginning of June; that long mouths 
were yet to wear away in unsuccessful efforts to accomplish 
the groat object, for which the Panjab was pouring out so much 
of its military strength. And others were of the same sanguine 
temper all over the Province—fortunately, for this faith, strong 
though delusive, sustained them, and they worked with better 
heart and greater vigour for holding fast to the lie. 

There was now no further service for Chute’s column to 
perform. So it marched back to Peshawar, and Nicholson rode 
on in advance of it, to resume his political duties. 

.Time io. ^ ioth of Juno, Edwardes welcomed his 

friend and fellow-workman with warm congratulations on his 
success. “ Nicholson came in from Abazai this morning,” lie 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence, “louking rather the worse for 
exposure; and we have been going over the Iwtta question, <Src., 
with the General, and have decided to say nothing about it till 
Dehli falls, and then to disarm the lOtli Irregular Cavalry, and 
exempt from the abolition of batta the 21st Native Infantry, 
tlio Iiilat-i-Ghilzi Ilegiment, and the 17th and lSlli Irregular 
Cavalry, if they keep quiet.” And in the same letter he wrote 
to the Chief Commissioner, saying, “What a terrible job is the 
going off of those three regiments from Jalandhar and Pkilnr 
towards Dehli! ” It was a source of sore distress and diro 
aggravation to Edwardes and Nicholson that, whilst they had 
been doing so much for the defence of the province and tire 
maintenance of the honour of the nation, others were throwing 
away every chance that came in their way, and by their 
v eakness and indecision suffering the enemy to escape. 

Bor in other parts of the province there was not always that 
glorious audacity which secures success by never doubting its 
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attainment. In tiic first week of June, the Sipahi regiments 
at Jalandhar, whom, as we have already seen, 

Brigadier Johnstone had not disarmed in May, were jJ'.'.'.Xivi 
swelling with sedition and ripe for revolt. Major 
Edward Lake, who, in early youth, had shared with Herbert 
Edwardes the distinction of striking the first blow at the 
Multani insurgents of ’49, was Commissioner of the Jalandhar 
division. lie had heen absent on circuit when the events 
occurred which have heen detailed in a previous chapter/ but 
before the end of the month he had returned to Head-Quarters, 
had closely observed the temper of the Sipahis, and had been 
convinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to break 
into open rehellion. He strongly counselled, therefore, the 
disarming of the regiments. But there was no Cotton at 
Jalandhar. The Sipahi commandants shook their heads after 
their wonted fashion; and the Brigadier, tossed hither and 
thither by wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided into inaction. 
Events were left to dovelope themselves, and they did so with 
all possible advantage to the mutineers. On the night of the 
7rh of June, the Native battalions—two regiments „ 

of Foot and one of Horse—inaugurated a general ' imt 1 
rising by setting fire to the house of the Colonel of the Queen’s 
regiment. In a little while the Lines were all astir with the 
sights and sounds of open mutiny ; and the officers were making' 
their way to the parade-grounds, whilst women and children, 
in wild excitement, were hurrying to the appointed place of 
refuge, It is not easy to describe the uproar and confusion 
which made the midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason 
wiry, in the presence of an European regiment and a troop of 
European Artillery, the insurgents were allowed to run riot in 
unrestrained revolt. The incidents of the rising were of the 
common type. Thoy were not distinguished by any peculiar 
atrocities. It seems that there was a general understanding 
among tho Sipahis that on a given day they should set their 
faces towards Hehli. As a body, they did nut lust for the 
blood of their officers; hut in the excitement of the moment, 
murderous blows were dealt. Adjutant Bagshawe, of the 36th 
Begiment—a gallant officer and a good man—was mortally 
wounded whilst endeavouring to rally a party of his Sipahis. 
The death-blow did not come from one ol' his own men, but 


* Auli', pp. 939-1, 
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i'lom fi trooper who “rode up and shot him.’’ Ollier officers 
were wounded in the confusion of the hour; houses were burnt, 
nnd property was destroyed. But there were instances of 
fidelity and attachment on the part of the Sipahis; men came 
forward staunchly and devotedly to save the lives of their 
officers. And altogether there were the usual contradictions 
and anomalies, which, move or loss all over the country, seemed 
to indicate the general half-licarlcdnoss of the Si paid revolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the Jalandhar Brigade to 
pick up the long-wavering regiment at Pliilur, and then fur 
the whole to march on to Deldi. A trooper of the, Cavalry 
galloped forward in advance of the rebel force to give the 3rd 
the earliest tidings of their approach. The conduct of the 
last-named corps appears to he inscrutable, except upon tho 
hypothesis of a long-cherished design, and that patient, sturdy 
^ resistance of sill immediate temptations, which 
seems in many instances to have distinguished 
the behaviour of men waiting for an appointed day and a given 
signal. The til'd, that might have done us such grievous 
injury when tho siege-train was in iis grasp, now that the 
time had come, cast in its lot with tho Jalandhar mutineers, 
and swept on towards the city of the King. It is one of tho 
worst disgraces of the war that these Jalandhar regiments were 
ever suffered to reach Pliilur. There was no lack of men eager 
to pursue tho mutineers; but the one word from the one 
responsible authority was not spoken until all orders might as 
well have been given to tho winds. Tho mutineers had done 
their work and marched out of cantonments by one o’clock in 
tho morning, and not until seven was the word given for the 
advance of the pursuing column. The extreme consideration 


* 1 find tlie following in the Punjab Mutiny Papers. It seems to leave 
little doubt with respect to the foregone design : “These intentions wore by 
chance divulged by a wuimded Hawaldar of the fiul Native Infantry to an 
officer, who found him couctaled at Humavitn’g tomb, after the capture of 
Dehli. This information was given without any attempt at palliation or 

reserve.It was from tiro lips of a man who knew his end was near, and 

convoyed tho impression of truth to its hearer ; it is, moreover, borne out by 
known fa Is and circumstances. It was, strictly, that all the troops in the 
Jalandhar Diuib had agreed to liae simultaneously; a detachment from 
Jitlaudhar was to go over to Hoshirirpur, to fetch'away the tith'd Native 
Infantry, foiling which the 33rd were to remain (and they did m) ; then their 
arrival ot Pliilur wns to he Hie sigiml for the 3rd to .join, when all wen* to 
proceed t > Heidi, facing the river ns best they could .”—of Mr. Iliduth. 
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of Brigadier Johnstone for his "European troops was such that 
ho waited until the fierce June sun had risen—waited until tint 
commissariat was not ready—waited until the enemy had 
escaped.' The, pursuers marched out and marched hack again, 
never Inn ing seen the enemy at all. 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to ho this. In 
the course of the day, there being a vague impression that, 
l’hilur might he in danger, Olpherts, with two of his guns, 
carrying a small party of the 8th Queen’s on their carriages, 
and accompanied by the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, pushed on to that 
place, where they found that the officers of the did had escaped 
into the Foil, and that the Sipahis were crossing the river at 
a ferry some four miles distant. After a while, the main body 
of the troops from Jalandhar came up, and then the question 
arose as to whether anything could lie done. Those who would 
i'ain have done something, did not know -what to do, and those 
■who knew what should ho done, were not minded to do if. No 
one from Jalandhar knew the way from rhilnv to the Butin j, 
and the Pliilur officers, shut up in the Port, sent out no one to 
guide them. So the result was that no one did anything, and 
the pursuing column bivouacked bravely for the night. It is 
understood that ike highest military authorities were convinced 
that Brigadier Johnstone had done his duty nobly - but History 
and the Horse Guards are often at issue. 

Such, however, are the alternations of light and shadow in 
this narrative, that the narrator has never to 
tarry long without an example of that activity of 
British manliness which saved the Empire in this 
great convulsion. Whilst the Jalandhar Brigadier was thus 
earning the approbation of the highest military authorities, 

I wo junior civilians, acting only on their own impulses, were 


* I giro this on the authority of Brigadier Johnstone, who himself says: 
“ Tito pursuit of the mutineers commenced befoie seven o’clock of the morning 
following the night of the outbreak. It could not have been undertaken 
earlier. The direction taken by the rebels was not ascertained till half-past 
three o’clock. Preparations had to be made in obtaining carriage for tho 
infantry, providing rations, &e., perfecting the equipment for guns, horses, 
Arc, and these, uftei tho utmost despatch of officers, as ready ami zealous as 
men could he, wen: found impossible to he completed at an earlier hour. Tho 
complaint of one wiiter I understand is, that tho haste of departure in pursuit 
was so great, that tho Infantry ltad to march without rations and other 
con.felt-,, which is true,” Air. &c,—Lrltn• In Liihtir ChinhirP. 
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doing their best lo cut off flic march of flic mutineers. One of 
these was a young gentleman named Tliorntun, who had been 
one of the hist to enter the service by the open door of general 
competition, and who seemed to be bent on proving that tlio 
reproach levelled at the new order of civilians—that they were 
men of books, not men of action—was unfounded and unjust, 
lie had ridden over from Lodiaua to i’hilur to pay the regiment 
there, had learnt that the troops had risen, and had pushed on 
with all haste to the river-bank and cut away tlio bridge of 
boats. Hurrying then hack to Lodiaua, ho found that Mr. 
"Ricketts, the Doputy-Connuibsioner, bad received by telegraph 
information of the lixing at Jalandhar, and was already making 
such preparations as lie could for the security of that important 
post. Lying on the great high road from tlio Punjab to Hin¬ 
dustan, it was to 1 10 assumed that the mutineers would sweep 
■through it, carrying- destruction with them, on their route to 
the appointed goal of Dehli. Little was it that .Ricketts could 
have done in any ease, but that little was made le^s by tlio 
fact that the news of the Jalandhar rising reached the Sipuhis 
at Lodi ami almost as soon as it had reached himself, and they 
were not less prompt in action. Those Sipahis wero a detach¬ 
ment of the 3rd from Philur. They wero waiting for the signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement was to seize the 
Port and the Treasury. < Thero were no European troops, so 
this was easily accomplished. The situation was one of infinite 
peril. The mutineers from Jalandhar and Philur might ho 
expected at any hour. But the Satlaj was still between thorn, 
and if Ricketts could guard the passages of the river only for 
a little space, the pursuing column might come upon the fugi¬ 
tives before they had crossed. Bortunately, the -1th (Rothnoy’sJ 
Sikh Regiment had reached Lodiaua that morning after a long 
and weary march. Three companies, under Lieutenant "Wil¬ 
liams, were now told off for service, and the Rajah of Nabha 
was called upon for a Contingent. The chief sent detachments 
of Horse and Root, with two six-pounder guns, and with these 
Ricketts went out to dispute the passage of the river. 

The first thing was to ascertain the exact position of tlio 
enemy. So Ricketts, crossing the river in a ferry-boat, walked 
along the opposite hank to Philur, and there 
.Time s. learnt that the insurgenLs, having been baulked 

by Thornton’s destruction of tlio bridge, had made for a ghaut, 
some four miles higher up, a( a narrow bend of the stream, and 
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were preparing for the passage of the Satlaj. f Possessed of 
this important information, the gallant civilian reerossed the 
river, rejoined the detachment, and, in concert with Lieutenant 
Williams, made liis arrangements to check the advance of the 
mutinous regiments. Had Johnstone, with the Europeans, 
keen in pursuit of the mutineers, ihe enemy would have been 
between two fires, and the bulk of thorn would have been 
destroyed. But the Brigadier made no sign ; and so Picketts 
and Williams had all the work and all the glory to themselves. 
It was ten o'clock at niglit when they came within sight of the 
Sipiilii regiments. The road was bad, the sand deep, the ditches 
numerous. Their guides had misled and deserted them, and 
much good time had been lost. The main body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in number,f had already crossed, and our 
little handful of Sikh troops now came suddenly upon them, 
llicketts, who improvised himself into a- Commandant of 
Artillery, took charge of the guns, and Williams directed the 
movements of the Cavalry and Infantry. The guns were at 
once unlimbered, hut the horses of one of them took fright and 
fled, carrying the six-pounder with them. The other gun, a 
nine-pounder, was well served, and before the enemy know that 
we were upon them, it delivered a round of grape with good 
effect, whilst at the same time Williams’s Sikhs poured in two 
destructive volleys. The mutineers returned the lire, and then 
tlie Nabha troops turned their hacks upon the scene and lied 
like a flock of sheep. For some time the unequal contest was 
nobly maintained. Bound after round from the one gun was 
poured in so rapidly and so steadily, that practised ears in 
Johnstone’s camp, on the other side of the river, thought that 
they discerned the utterances of two or three field-pieces; 
whilst at the same time the Sikhs, spreading themselves out .so 
as not to he outflanked by superior numbers, poured in volley 
after volley with destructive effect. But gallant as were those 
efforts, they could not last. During well-nigh two hours they 
kept back the surging multitude of the enemy; hut then the 
gnu ammunition was expanded. The cartridges of the Sikhs 


* “At the Lnsam Ferry, four miles above Pliilur, the advanced guard of 
lire mutineers managed to seize a boat that was on tlio Jalandhar side, and 
crossing over in numbers, took possession of the other sido also.”— Mr. 
Hamels Report. 

t “Tlio greater part of three regiments of Infantry and one regiment of 
Cavuliy, but without gnus.” 
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hud been neatly fired away: "Williams hart fallen, .shot through 
the lungs; and the midnight moon revealed, with dangerous 
distinctness, the position of our little hand. There was nothing, 
therefore, loft for Ilioketts hut to draw off his force and return 
to the "British Cantonment. 

Then the mutinous regiments, no longer obstructed or opposed, 
swept on to Lodiuna. About an hour before noon, 
1 ' ISln jnl I » ,lf '" W 011 f'th of June, they entered the city. The 
company in the Fort fraternised with them. The 
turbulent classes ro.se at once, scouting a rich harvest of rapine, 
and for a little while disorder and destruction were rampant in 
tire place. There wore some peculiar elements in tho population 
of Lodiiimi from which danger was ever likely to flash out in 
seasons of general excitement. 1 ' Large numbers of aliens were 
there. Foremost amongst these were the Kabul refugees—tho 
miserable iucupables of the Sadnzni Family, with their swarms 
of dissolute retainers-—all eating the bread of British compassion 
hut hating tho hand that fed them. Then there was the great 
colony of Kashmir shawl-weavers, who, shelf orod and protected 
as they never could have beeu elsewhere, followed their peaceful 
culling unmolested, and held their gains in the most perfect 
security. Both of these classes now rose against ns with a 
vehemence proportioned to the benefits they had received. 
The Kabulis were “conspicuous in tho outrages and plunder 
committed in the city;” and tho Kashmiris were among the 
foremost in “plundering the Government stores, in pillaging 
the premises of tho American mission, in burning the churches 
and buildings, in destroying tlic printing presses, and in 
pointing out tho residences of Government officials, or known 
well-wishers of Government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.” Besides these, there were large numbers of 
Mulmrmnadan Gujavs, who had been wrought up to a high 
slate of fanaticism by the preachings of an energetic Matilavi, 
and who were eager to declare a jahdcl f against us. All these 
persons now welcomed the mutineers, and aided them in tho 
work of spoliation. The prisoners in the gaol were released. 

* “It is filled with a dissolute, lawless, mix< cl population of Kiibnl 
pensioners, Kashmir shawl-workers, Gujars, Bavriaiis, and other predatory 
laces. There is a fort without Europeans to guard it, a city without regular 
troops to restrain, a district traversed by roads in every direction ... a river 
which for months in the yt ar is a mere net-work ol' fordable crunks." 

j Holy war. 
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AVh'itsouvor belonged to Government—whatsoever belonged to 
Englishmen—was destroyed, if it could not he carried oil"; tlio 
quiet, trading communities were compelled to contribute to the 
wants of the mutineers in money or in kind; grain and flour 
were carried off from the bnnniaht,’ shops; and, wherever a 
hor.-c or a mule could ho found, the rebel hand was laid inslantly 
upon it. It was too much to expect that these traders, how 
murh soever they may have benefited by British rule and 
profited by the maintenance of outer, should take any active 
stops to aid the authorities in such a crisis. The hankers 
secreted their money-hags, and the merchants looked up their 
waive, and every man did what 1m thought best for bimself in 
the face of the general confusion. 

And what was Johnstone doing all this time? Johnstone 
was playing out with admirable effect another act 
of the great tragedy of “ Too Late.” The Euro- ®5XSS e 
peans had heard the firing of the preceding night, 
and had waited eagerly for the order to move, hut no order 
came. Three hours after Ricketts's one gun had been silenced 
by want of ammunition, Henry Olplicrts, with liis splendid 
troop of Horse Artillery, and a party of the 8th Foot, was 
suffered to go through the ceremony of taking command of tlio 
*• advance ” of the force that was to march to the rescue of 
Lodiana and to the extermination of the Jalandhar mutineers. 
But no sooner were they ready to move than fresh misgivings 
assailed the mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “ safe ” to 
send forward such a force without adequate supports. Jn vain 
Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Camp, urging him to 
send forward the Horse Artillery to his aid ; hut the day wore 
on, the sueeoura never came, and the enemy rioted unchecked 
in Lodiana until nightfall. * Then the insurgent regiments 
made a forced march towards Deldi, and when at last our 
Europeans made their appearance at Lodiana, pursuit was 
hopeless. The Jalandhar insurgents had escaped. 

The evil, ■which had been thus done or suffered by our inurt- 

* “In the mean tune no troops arrived in pursuit. I sent twice, begging 
tlio Horse Artilleiy might advance, and they might have caused them (tin* 
routineers) immnu.-e Loss; but they could not be trusted to the 4th Sikhs or 
the small dulsuhuieut of Punjab Cavalry, and bad to wait for the European 
Infantry; and so this second great opportunity to destroy U)"te mutineers 
was loj, and as they had four miles' start of tho European lufantiy, of course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.”— llidrdls. 
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jicsm, was Hiuall in comparison with the danger which had hcen 
escaped. It was the true policy of the enemy, at that time, lo 
occupy Lorliaua. With the Port in their possession — guns 
mounted and manned, Ihe Government treasure in their hands, 
and the hulk of the population on their side—they might, for a 
while at least, have successfully defied us. To the British, 
cause, the loss of this important city, lying on the great high 
road from the Punjab to Dohli, would, indeed, have been a 
heavy blow. Tt would have affected disastrously, perhaps 
ruinously, tho fnturo operations of the war, by deferring in¬ 
definitely the capture of Dehli. lhit instead of this, tlie 
mutinous regiments merely carried themselves off, by tho least 
frequented routes, to the Great llead-Quartcrs of Rehellion, 
thoro to swell the already swollen numbers of tho garrison, 
without increasing its actual strength.'*' 

It was now necessary to make a severe example of all who 
had been guilty of aiding- and abetting the mutinous Sipiihis 
or -who had taken advantage of the confusion which they had 
created. It was easy to bring tlie guilt homo to the offenders, 
for plundered property was found in their possession ; and now 
that English authority had reasserled itself in all its strength, 
witnesses Hocked in from all sides, eager to give damnatory 
evidence against their fellow-citizens. More than twenty 
Kashmiris and others were promptly tried, and as promptly 
executed. Tho telegraphic wires brought from higher official 
quarters the necessary confirmation of tho sentence of death, 
and on the evening of their trial tho prisoners were hanged. 
Others detected in seditions correspondence shared the same 
fate. “• It was Ly such measures as these,” wrote tho CJom- 


* “I imagine their plan was temporarily lo hold 1,1m Pint mill City of 
Lodiami, where they could command tlie Grand 'flunk Hoad from the Punjab 
to Dehli, whence they could have spread disorganisation Ummglimit Ois- 
ftntlaj, and liavo shaken tho Sikh States, and by putting oil' supplies and 
placing tronps in reiiui.iition to attack thorn, have made a most untoward 
diversion for our Hindi force before Dehli; but their ammunition was 
expended; in flicit- hurry in leaving Jalandhar they laid carried oil' blank for 
balled ammunition, and so they laid lo hurry ou by forced inarches, avoiding 
any possibility of collision with our troops.’ - — Mr. Iiirkdh's Report. 'The 
writer admits that this is for the most part conjecture, hut ho thinks that it 
is borne out by the fact that, if their ammunition bad not failed thorn, tho 
mutineers had tho game in their own hands. I liavo had no opportunity of 
investigating the hypothesis that the. Jalandhar regiments supplied them¬ 
selves with blank cartridges by mistake. 
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missioner of the Cis-Sallaj Slates, “ that the peace was preserved ; 
aijy vacillation or tender-hearted ness would have been fatal, for 
rebellion would have spread in the province, and many valuable 
lives would have been lost in recovering our authority. So 
long as order was maintained here, our communications with 
the i’nnjab on the one hand, and the Uehli force on the other, 
were kept unimpaired ; as it was, with daily convoys of treasure, 
ammunition, stores, and men passing down the road, I am happy 
to say that not a single accident occurred.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lodi ami. Taking 
advantage of the presence of fluke’s regimen I, which afterwards 
made good its march to Dehli, .Ricketts disarmed the town of 
Lodiami. And in other parts of the Cis-Satlaj States the same 
process was eariied on with the zeal, vigour, and success that 
distinguished all the efforts of the officers of the Panjiihi Com¬ 
mission. But, doubtless, as on former occasions, of which I 
have spoken, there were mauv concealments, even 
in our own territories; ana, moreover, Hie con- 
tignity of the Protected Active States afforded opportunities of 
evading the search, to which the people on the border eagerly 
resorted. Mr. Barnes called upon tlio chiefs to adopt similar 
measures, and limy formally complied; hut lie said that they 
were slow to move and suspicious of oiu - intentions/ 1. There 
was, in truth, a general fooling of mistrust; and it was pre¬ 
sently ascertained that tko people were not only conccaliug arms, 
hut making large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, fur use in a day of danger. It was 
all in accordance with their genius and their temper, aiul if 
could excite no surprise in any reasonable mind. But it was 
necessary to grapple with these evils; so proclamation was 
made, rendering the carrying of arms a misdemeanour, and 
roBtriclions upon the sale and export of all kinds of ammunition 
and their components;f 


* Mr. Barnes's Cis-Sulkij Report. 

•f At ibis time communication between Calcutta and the Punjab was very 
slow nml irregular, and tidings of Ihe. legislative eimoimcnts passed in 
Calcutta bad not yet readied the Frontier Province. Put Mr. Barnes, 
writing at a later period, olfacived, “That in the measures adopted for the 
trial and punishment of mutineers and heinous criminals, or for disarming the 
population, or cheeking the importation of military stores, wo only anticipated 
the aels almost simultaneously passed at Calcutta by tbc wisdom of t-.J 
Legislative Council.” 
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Whilst, -proventivo avid precautionary inoaMirea nf this kind 
wore being pushed forward throughout tlio Punjab, there were 
unceasing efforts all along the great road to Dehli to furnish 
11 jo means of transporting stores for the service of fiavnaril'a 
army. Tn this most essential work uivil and military oiHcors 
worked manfully together; and although there were many 
difficulties to be overcome, the great thoroughfare was soon 
alive with carls and carriages and beasts of bunion convoying 
downwards all that was most needed by the Army, and espe¬ 
cially those vast supplies of ordnance ammunition which were 
required to make an impression on the walls of the city which 
wo were besieging. - It is hard to say what might not havo 
befallen us if, at this time, tho road had not boon kept open ; 
but the loyalty of tho great chiefs of Ibo Protected Sikh States, 
and the energy and sagacity of Ramos and Ricketts, secured 
our communications, and never was tho Dehli Field Force in 
any danger of the interception of its supplies.! 

Thus was the Panjiib aiding in many ways tho great work of 
the recovery of Dehli and the suppression of the revolt. It was 
sending down material, and it was sending down masses of 
men. Nor was this all that it could do. The Punjab had booomo 
the Nursery of Heroes. And it was from the Panjab that now 
was to he drawn that wealth of individual energy upon which 
the destinies of nations so greatly depend. Death had made its 


* To the activity of Captain Briggs, who organised a military Irauspoit 
train, and worked it wilh admirable suorOaH, wo are mainly indebted i’ur these 
good rii&ults. But we are a little too prone to foigct such services as these, 
or, perhaps, we undervalue tho importance of feeding an army and loading 
its guns. 

t Tlioeo services were nflmvauls becomingly acknowledged by Geneml 
Wilson, who wrote to Sir John Lawrence, saying: “I beg to bring specially 
1o your notice the very important, services rendered by the (Jonmiissioner of 
Ibo (Jis-Satlaj States, Hr. U. O. Barnes, lo whose good government, under 
yourself, may be partly attributed tho pit nervation of peace in those districts, 
and to whose influence with the independent chiefs I am mainly indebted for 
the valuable aid of tho Patiala and Jliuul Contingents, by means of which 
our communication with our rear bus been kept open, ami tiro safe escort of 
numerous convoys of stores and ammunition to (be camp lias been effected; 
and his most energetic asdslaut, Mr. G, II. Ricketts, the Deputy-Gommis- 
j-hmer of Lodiana, of whoso unflagging exertions in procuring carriage, aiding 
tho movements of troops, and forwarding supplies, and of hia hearty co-opera¬ 
tion with the magazine officer in tho despatch of ammunition, I am deeply 
bouaible, and cannot speak too highly,” 
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missionor of the Cis-Sallaj States, “ that the peace was preserved; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have been fatal, for 
rebellion would have spread in the province, and many valuable 
lives would have been lost in recovering our authority. So 
long ns order was maintained here, our communications with 
the Fanjab on the one hand, and the Dehli force on the other, 
werekept unimpaired; as it was, with daily convoys of treasure, 
ammunition, stores, and men passing down the road, I am happy 
to say that not a single accident occurred.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of LodiAna. Taking 
advantage of the presence of Coke’s regiment, which afterwards 
made good its march to Dehli, Ricketts disarmed the town of 
Lodii'um. And in other parts of the Cis-Satlaj States the same 
process was carried on with the zeal, vigour, and success that 
distinguished all the efforts of the officers of tlio Panjabi Com¬ 
mission. But, doubtless, as on former occasions, of which I 
have spoken, there were many concealments, even 
in our own. territories; and, moreover, the con- 
tiguity of the Protected Native States afforded opportunities of 
evading the search, to which the people on the border eagerly 
resorted. Mr. Barnes called upon tlio chiefs to adopt similar 
measures, and they formally complied; but he said that they 
were slow to move and suspicious of our intentions.* There 
was, in truth, a general feeling of mistrust; and it was pre¬ 
sently ascertained that the people were not only concealing arms, 
but making large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. It was 
all iu accordance with their genius and then* temper; and it 
could excite no surprise in any reasonable mind. But it was 
necessary to grapple with these evils; so proclamation was 
made, rendering the carrying of arms a misdemeanour, and 
restrictions upon the sale and export of all kinds of ammunition 
and their components.! 


* Mr. Barnes's Cia-Satlnj Report. 

■’r At this time communication between. Calcutta and tlie Runjiib was very 
slow and irregular, and tidings of the legislative eimolmciits passed, in 
Calcutta bod- not yet readied tlio Frontier Province. Put Mr. Barnes, 
writing nt a Inter period, observed, “That in the measures adopted for the 
trial and puuislimen t of mutineers and heinous criminals, or for disarming tlio 
population, or checking the importation of military stores, wo only anticipated 
tlio nels almost simultaneously’ passed nt Calcutta by the wisdom of t..o 
Legislative Council.” 
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gaps in the Dehli Army. The death of General Anson sent 
General Heed down to the Head Quarters of the Army as 
Senior Officer in the Presidency, and, therefore, Provisional 
Comm a i) der-in-C 1) ic f. "Who then was to command tho Frontier 
Force ? For some little time there was a terror in the Peshawar 
Council lest Brigadier Johnstone, who had smoothed the way 
for the safe conduct of his Native troops to Dclili, should ho 
appointed to the command of the division. It could not ho 
permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was there. Little hy little 
regulation was giving way to the exigences of a great crisis ; 
and when news came that the Adjutant-General of tho Army 
had hcon killed in the battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, tliero was a 
demand for the services of Neville Chamberlain ns tho fittest 
man in the country to be Chief of the Staff of the besieging 
Force. So Nicholson was “instinctively selected to take 
command of tho Pan jab Movable Column, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General,”- 1 ' whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwards 
to join the Head-Quarters of the Army, what Barnard and his 
troops were doing it is now my duty to narrate. 


* These words aie in Colonel Edwardes’s Oiliciid lleport. The writer 
mills: “How common sense revenges itself on defective systems, when real 
danger as.-nils a stale! Had there been no struggle for life or death, when 
would Neville Chamberlain and John Nicholson, in the prime of their lives, 
with all their faculties of doing and enduring, liavo attlined tho rank n£ 
Brigadier-General ? Why should we keep down in peace the men who must 
he put up in War?” [Yes; hut Nicholson voluntarily entered u service in 
which promotion was regulated hy seniority; and, again, voluntarily trans¬ 
ferred himself from military to political employ. The excel!, nca of the system 
was proved hy tho fact that when danger' arose, (ho system, well adniinisteied 
in the Punjab, sent tho best men, irrespective of actual rank, to Hits front,— 
G. B. M.]. 
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The Belili Field Force having planted its Head-Quarters on 
tlio old site of the British Cantonments on the 
June. “ Rid go,” was now spreading itsolf out over the 
Tim rintiHii ground which it had conquered, in the manner 

p °noIiu, ut heat adapted to hoth ofl’ensive and defensive 

operations. Seldom lias a finer position been 
occupied by a British Army ; seldom has a more magnificent 
panorama turned for a while the soldier’s thoughts from the 
stern realities of the battle. It was difficult not to admire the 
beauty of the scene oven amidst the discomforts of the camp 
and the labours of the first encamping. The great city, with 
its stately mosques and minarets, lay grandly at our feet, one 
side resting upon the Jamnah, and others forming a mighty 
mass of red walls standing out threateningly towards the 
position which we had occupied. And scattered all about 
beneath us were picturesque suburbs, and stately houses, walled 
gardens and verdant groves refreshing to tiro eye ; whilst the 
blue waters of the flowing Jamnah glittered in the light of the, 
broad sun. It was not an hour for philosophical speculation 04 
for the indulgence of any romantic sentiments concerning the 
decay of empires and the revolutions of dynasties; else was 
there much food for thought in the strange circumstances which 
had brought a British Army to besiege a city which, only a 
month before, had been regarded as securely our own as London 
or Liverpool, and to contend against a sovereign who, within 
tlio same brief space of time, had boon held in contempt as a 
harmless puppet. There was no room in the minds of our 
military chiefs for such thoughts as these. They contemplated 
the position on which they had encamped om Army with the 
keen eyes of practical soldiers,' and looked around them from 
their commanding position upon the ground that was to ho the 
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hceno of their future operations. And this was the result of the 
survey. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment, towards the left-centre, and 
then following its front towards the right, was a 
road which joined the Grand Trunk from Karnal, 
hoyond the extremity of the Iiidge, and led down, 
through a mass of suburban gardens and ancient edifices, to the 
Kabul Gate of Dclili. Two other roads, also leading from 
Karnal, diverged through the Cantonment to different gates of 
the city. And scarcely less important to us than the roads 
were the canals which were cut through the country in the. 
neighbourhood of our camp. In the rear of our encampment 
was a branch canal, known as the Xajafgarh Jhil aqueduct, 
which carried the waters emptied into this lake to the stream 
of the Jammih. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected by the "Western Jnmnah Canal, which, 
2 >assiug through a hold excavation of the solid rock, flowed 
through the great suburbs of Dehli, and entering- the city by a 
culvert under the walls, traversed the length of its main street 
and emptied itself into the river near the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to the British 
chiefs, firstly, that our position was open to the rear, and that 
there were good roads leading down to it, from which wo could 
keep np a constant communication with the Punjab, now become 
our base of operations; and, secondly, that tliero was an abun¬ 
dant supply of water in the Najafgarh Canal. It was the 
driest season of the year, and in common course tho canal would 
have been empty. But tho excessive rains of 185(3 had so 
flooded and extended the area of the lake, that it had not ceased 
even in the month of June to emit an unfailing supply of pure 
good water to fill the aqueduct in tho rear of our position *— 


* See remarks of Colouel Baird Smith on this subject (Unfinished Memoir) : 
“ By one of those remarkable coincidences of which so many occurred to favour 
the English cause ns to suggest tile idea of a special Providence in them, the 
mins ot' the year preceding tiro mutiny had been unprecedented in magni¬ 
tude, and the whole basin had been gorged witli water, the urea covered 
exceeding a hundred square miles. .... From the enormous accumulation 
of water in the Jhil dining ISfifi, this canal, ordinarily dry during Lhe hot 
season, was filled with a deep, rapid stream of pure and wholesome water 
during the whole period of the siege. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate 
tee value of such a provision both to the health and comfoit of tho troops, 
for -without it the river, two mi'es distant, or the wells in Cantonment, all 
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■water in which not only our people coulcl freely Ijatlie, but 
which lhey could drink with safety and with pleasure; and it 
is hard to say how much the salubrity of the camp was main¬ 
tained by this providential dispensation. Nor was it merely in 
a sanitary point of view that this flow of water was so advan¬ 
tageous to the English, for in its military aspects it was equally 
favourable to defensive purposes. And so (lioro wore comfort 
and encouragement in the contemplation of our position. 

And a nearer inspection of the Ridge, though there were 
some conn lev vailing circuin-tancos to detract from 
>p edgo. ^hc general satisfaction, had an assuring- effect 
upon the British Leader and the Staff by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded. It had been, in part at least, the site of the oldDehli 
Cautoument. The left of this rocky chain rested upon the 
Jamnah soiuo three or four miles above Dehli, whilst the right 
extremity approached the Kabul Gate of the city at a distance 
of about a thousand yards. “ Formed of a hard, compact, semi- 
erystallino quartz rock, disposed in layers, and presenting 
occasional natural cliffs on the city side,” T it extended along a 
lino of rathor more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty 
to sixty feet above the general elevation of the eity.f Tho 
natural soil was so hostile to cultivation that the general aspect 
of the Riclge was hare and rugged; and tho same gritty, friable 
qualities of the earth rendered it especially ill-adapted to 
defensive purposes, for where no cohesive pioperties existed tho 
construction of earthworks was almost impossible. On the left 
and centre of tho Ridge, obliquely to the front of attack, tho 
tents of the English wero pitched a little to tho rear of tho 
ruins of their old houses, which effectually concealed us from 
the besieged. The extremo left of the Ridge was so far retired 
from tho main position of the enemy as to be in little danger 
from his assaults, hut our post on the extreme right “ invited 


brackish and bad, must have been tho sole sources of water supply for nun 
and boast. Sanitary arrangements were facilitated, good drainage secured, 
abundant means of ablution and healthy aquatic exercises were provided, anil 
the Jhil Gannl was not moiety a good defensible lino for military operations, 
but a precious addition to the comfort ami Balubiily of the camp.” 

* MS. Memoir by (Jolonel Baird Smith, 

f Baird Smith rays in the Memoir quoted above that “ its utmost height 
above tho level of tiie city does not exceed eighty or ninety feet.” In 
anothor memorandum lie sajs that “ tiro aver.tgo command may bo taken for 
practical purposes at about forty feet,” 
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attack from tlio moment of occupation to the close of tho 
operations.” * 

Tins position on the extreme right was surmounted bj r a 
somowliat extensive building of comparatively 
modern construction, known as Hindu Rho’s l0 “ 

House. The former owner of this edifice was 
a Marathfi nobleman, who is said to have been nearly conneded 
with the family of Bimlhia. Political necessities had compelled 
his residence at a distance from Gwaliar, and he had settled 
himself in the neighbourhood of Dehli, where ho had earned a 
good reputation among all classes of the community. Of a 
robust manhood and a genial temperament, he was noted fur 
his hospitality,f The house had been built and fitted lip much 
after the fashion of an Anglo-Indian mansion of the Letter 
class. But on his death it had been left without an occupant, 
and on the arrival of Barnard’s force it was found empty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, with good 
approaches both from- the Cantonment and (he City ; and, apart 
from the excellence of the situation, which strongly recom¬ 
mended it as an advanced post, it afforded good shelter and 
accommodation for a considerable body of troops. 

Between the two extreme points of tlio Itidge wore othor 
important posts, destined lo occupy conspicuous 
places in the history of the coming siege. Near 
the point at, which the middle road of the threo 
crossed the Ridge, was the Flagstaff Tower, of which mention 
has before been made; for thence was it that our people, on the 
fatal 11th of May, huddled together for transient safety, bad 
looked forth despairingly towards the eify, from which, the 
signal for massacre was to come.J A double-storied, circular 
building, it had a film command of observation, comprehending 
the country lying between the Ridge and the walls of the city, 
and was sufficiently strong to afford good shelter to troops. 
Further on to the right—about midway between 
the Flagstaff and Hindu Rao’s house—was a i uined Mosque, 

mosque “ of the old Bathan typo,” which had also good walls 


* ffairil Rimlii. 

t “The olil man was a well-known member of the local society— a keen 
sportsman, a libeinl anil hospitable gentleman, of fmiik, bluff manners, and 
geniiil temperament ."—Baird Smith's Unfinished Memoir. 

\ Ante, book iv., cliap. iii. It is stated Hint a an l-b.nd of dead bodies was 
found in it. sill)|>- sed to be tlio bodbs of officers of the 5t'b. 
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of masonry, anil wan well suited for an on! post, as it afforded 
Loth shelter and accommodation to our men ; and still further 
along the Tiidge road, at a distance of some two hundred yards 
from our position on the extreme right, was an ancient Observa¬ 
tory,' of somewhat irregular si mature, ill-lighted 
h0 |u , ,yfand ill-ventilated, 1ml. still a service aide building, 
as it afforded good support to the advanced 
position on our right, which was so long to hear ihe brunt of 
the affray. At these four points, .Sir Henry Barnard, after the 
battle of Biidii-ki-Sarai, established strong piocpiets, each sup¬ 
ported by gnus. 

The, country around Delili, which the roads and canal-cuttings 
Su i nl ,i above described intersected after passing the 
Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and habitable 
houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, cultivated rice fields, 
and unhealthy swamps. Beyond Hindu Edo’s house to the rear 
was the beautiful suburb of Bakzimandi (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Grand Trunk Boad—a cluster of good houses 
and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to the enemy, and 
wore, indeed, the very key of our position. And beyond this 
the plain was “ covered with dense gardens and thick groves, 
houses, and walled enclosures bordering upon the great canal.” 
Beyond the Sabzimandi, on this line of tho Grand Trunk Eoad, 
stretching towards tho Kiihul Gate of tho city, were the villages 
of Kishangauj, Trevelyanganj, ralniripur, and Taliwari. These 
villages were amongst tho worst of tlie local evils opposed to 
us, for they wore near enough to the walls of tho city to cover 
the enemy as they emorgod from their stronghold, and afforded 
thorn a sheltered approach as they advanced towards our 
position on the llidge; whilst they were too far off from our 
posts to admit of our occupying them in force, j Looking out 
from tho liidgo towards tho centre anil loft of our encampment, 
tho space before the city appeared to ho less crowded. There 
were a four somewhat imposing buildings irregularly scattered 
about tills expanse of country, among which that known as 
Metcalfe House was one of tho most conspicuous. It Btood on 
tho banks of the river, in the midst of an extensive park, and 


* Built by the Itajput Astronomer, Rajah Jnit Singh, 
t “They were all strong positions, mid Kishangauj pre-eminently so, from 
its massive masonry enclosures ami commanding site on (ho slope of tile 
rigid Hanlt of the Gorge ."—Baird Smith, 
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•was almost buried in thick foliage. Some substantial out¬ 
building? in the park, ■with a mound of some altitude in tlieir 
rear, seemed to recommend themselves as serviceable outposts 
for future occupation. Between the Metcalfe House and the 
city was an old summer-palace of the JJehli Emperors, known 
as the Kusiu thigh. It was tlieu little more than one of tlio 
many memorials of the former grandeur of Iho Mughnl sove¬ 
reigns with which the new capital was surrounded; lmt the 
lolly gateways, the shaded cloisters and arcades, and tho 
spacious court-yaids, of which it was composed, showed, even 
in tlioir decay, that it had once been a place of no common archi¬ 
tectural beauty . 1 More remote from the rivor, and almost in a 
liue with the Kashmir Gate of the city, was Ludlow Castle—a 
modern mansion of some importance, which had been the homo 
of the late CommisMoner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the 
iJelili Palace* * * § ! If was erected on tho crest of a ridge sloping 
down towards tho city v alls, with the dry bed of a drainage 
canal at its base, And on the line of the Jamnah, between the 
Knsift Bagh and the water-gate of the city, was a spacious 
modern building of the English official type, but surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the windows of which it 
almost seemed that the city walls were overhanging the place.'! 
These were the most noticeable edifices, which attracted the 
attention of our people on tho Kidge, as posts, which in the 
coming operations might be turned to account, whilst in tlm 
intervening spaces it was seen that there were gardens and 
groves, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. These fine 
breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from the higher ground, 
were pleasant to the eye of the English soldier; but it was too 
probable that they would prove to be as favourable to tho 
operations of the enemy as damaging to our own.§ 


* “Its interior was in rums, but sufficient indications of its design and 
structure remained to show it to liaio been one of the rich examples ot florid 
architecture of the later Muglmls, of which Dohli possesses so many beautiful 
illustrations; and the broad space, with its walls, whs overgiovm with ornnge- 
tieLS, and limes, and rose-bushes. mid oilier shrubs, oil growing iu tho wildest 
luxuriance.”—Ita/uf Smith, Unjiuhliuhnl Mi iunii\ 

t Mr. Russell, hi liis “Diary in India,” speaks of Ludlow Castle os a “fmo 
mansion, with turrets and clock-towers, something like a French chateau of 
the last cental y.” 

% Baird Smith. 

§ “They offered innumerable facilities for occupation by armed men of any 
degree of discipline, aud in truth so incompatible were its features generally 
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And over those tracts of country tlie British Commander now 
)i( looked at the great city itself, and smveyed the 

1 ' 3 ohavaetor of its defences. The circuit of its walls 

u ' v extended to some seven miles, two of which were 

covered by the side which ran parallel to the river, and 

were completely defended hy it. The rest formed an irregular 
figure, partly facing obliquely the lino of our posiliou on the 
I'idgo, and partly turned towards tho country on the left. 
These landward walls, about twenty-four feet in height, con¬ 
sisted of a series of curtains of red masonry, terminating in 
small bastions, each capable of holding from nine to twelve 
guns. Around them ran a dry ditch, some twenty-five feet in 
breadth and somewhat loss than tweuty feet in depth, the 
counterscarp being an earthen slope of very easy descent, 
“ much watei'-and-wcather worn.” There was something that 
might bo called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer it 
was scarcely worthy of the name.’ The entrances to tho city 
through those substantial walls of masonry wore numerous. A 
series of so-called gates—for tho most part in tho near neigh- 
e hourhood of the several bastions were to ho scon 
at irregular intervals along tho walls. They wore 
abutments of heavy masonry, but not without some architectural 


with tlm action iu mass of disciplined tioops that the many combats of which 
il w as tho scene were lalher tiiala of skill botweon small bodies or individuals 
li)nii operations by mass ."—-Baird Smith. “Tho luxuriant foliage, though 
p cturesipie ns a landscape-effect, concealed to a damaging extent the move¬ 
ment of our enemies, who, cri oping out of the Kashmir or Labor Gates, 
would, under cover of t>eua and valla and houses, reach uupcioiivcd ahm st 
tlie font of our position on tho Ridge. It was thus tlial our engineois found 
it i mcin-ary to lop away blanches ami out down trees and bushes, mniriug 
the beauty of the scene, hut adding to our security.”— HIS. Memorandum by 
an Officev of Ariilhry. 

* Bail'd Smith. The most leceni writer on the subject of tho material 
impacts of Delili, quoting a pLOfessiona! description of the fortifications, siys, 
“ Tlie ‘ original round towers formed into angular bastions,’ the 1 eionelatud 
ciuluius,’ and the tine glacis covering three-fourths or morn of the height of 
tho wall, me tlm additions and iinpi ovemonta of English engineers of the 
present century .”—Hholundth Chunrlr.—Traveh of a Hindu. I rely, however, 
on Build Smith's authority more confidently than on any other, [Since this 
was wiittun I have read in Major Norman’s ‘•Nurmtive” that there was 
before Delhi “ an admiiublo glacis covering tlm wall fora full fluid of its 
height,” As this is a high authority I think it right to quotu Baird Smith’s 
words'. “Thu glacis scarcely merits tho name, as it is but a short slope, 
seventy or eighty feotiu breadth, springing from tlie crest of the eouutei'tCftlU 
and provided with no special means of obstruction."] 
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pretensions, comprising handsome a relied gateways, which were 
surmounted liy towers, forming stations or look-out posts for 
the city guards. Those gates were ten in liuinlier— one was on 
the river side of the city; another led down to the Bridge of 
Boats from the extreme corner of the King’s Palace; and the rest 
were on the landward sides. The gates, known as the Kashmir 
Gate, the Moil Gate, ami the Kabul Gate, were those most 
easily assailable from onr position on the Bulge. Indeed, it 
was only on one side ol‘ the great walled city fh.it tlm English 
< 'ommander, looking down from his newly-orected camp, could 
hope to make an eaily impression To invest so extensive a 
place with, so small a force was an absolute impossibility. It 
•was as much us we could do to invest this front—about one- 
seventh of the entire enceinte—leaving all tin rest to the free 
in gi ess and egress of the enemy. 

The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Port of Delhi, 
was situated about the centre of the river-front ^ 
of the city, one side almost overhanging the " u< ’’ 

waters of the Jainnuh. The artist pronounced it to he a “noble 
mass of building of truly beautiful design, vast magnitude, 
and exquisite detail; ” hut to the eye of the scientific soldier it 
appeared to he capable of only very feeble resistance to tire 
appliances of modern warfare. Its defences consisted chiefly of 
high walls and deep ditches, with “ most imperfect arrange¬ 
ments for flunking or even direct fire.” j And on the north¬ 
east side, partly resting on the main stream of the Jamnah, was 
tlm ancient I’allnin Port of Selimgarh, separated from the 
Palace by a narrow stream of the river, which was crossed by a 
bridge of masonry. It was, for defensive purposes, an im¬ 
portant out-wurk, which, manned with heavy guns, might 
play along the river-side as far as the Metcalfe House, and 
enfilade the approaches to the city in that direction. Such 
were the principal material objects which presented themselves 
to Barnard and his Staff, when their telescopes on that June 
morning swept the country which lay between the iiiver and 
the liidg'e. And as they estimated the worth of all these 
several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, they en¬ 
deavoured to calculate also the numerical strength of the 


* These gateB were known respectively ns the Itnjifbnt and the Calcutta 
Gates. By them the mutineers had entered on the lltli of Mnj. 
t Baiiil Sin*til 
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enemy -within the walls. But there was little more than dim 
cenjecture to guide them. It was assumed that the lmlk of the 
Miratli and Bellii troops—five regiments of Infantry, one 
regiment of Cavalry, and a company of Native Artillery—-were 
now within the walls of the city. And it was not less certain 
that the Sappers and Miners from Miratli, the head-quarters of 
the Aligarh Regiment, the bulk of the regiments from 
Firuzpur, largo detachments of Native Infantry from Mathura, 
and Irregulars from Ilansl, llisur, and Sirsii, had swollen the 
stream of insurrection within the circuit of Delili. To these 
might be added the King’s Guards, and, probably, large numbers 
of Native soldiers of all branches absent from their regiments 
on furlough, according to custom at that season of the year. 
And these trained soldiers, it was known, had at their command 
immense supplies of ordnance, arms, ammunition, and equip¬ 
ments, wanting none of the nuitciials of warfare for a much 
larger force. To the General, who had served at Sebastopol, 
it appeared that the strength of Dolili thus garrisoned lmd 
been greatly underrated by those who believed that it was to 
be disposed of in a day. 1 - 

And against this great walled city thus garrisoned what had 
Barnard brought? Collectively it may be said that lie had 
threo thousand European soldiers and tweuty-tivo field guns. 
This European force consisted of-—• 

Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers. Two squadrons of the Carabi¬ 
neers. Six companies of Her Majesty’s 60th Bilks. Her 
Majesty's 75th Boot. The 1st Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. 
Six Companies of 2nd Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. Sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, manned l>y Europeans. Six Horse Battery 
guns, also Europeans: with the Siege-train, the details of which 
have been already given. 

Besides these there were two other bodies of reliable troops, 
as good as Europeans—the Gurkha battalion under Beid, and 


* I have endeavoured in this description of Dellli to represent merely the 
appearances of the great city and the environs as they presented themselves to 
General Barnard and liis Staff at the time of their iir.it encamping on the 
ltidge. Other details will, from time to time, be given as the narrative 
proceeds. I have consulted a variety of authorities, but I am principally 
indebted to Colonel Baiid Smith’s unfinished Memoir of the Siege of Delili. 
As this was written after ho lmd been enabled to verify by subsequent inspec¬ 
tion his impressions formed during the siege, 1 confidently accept the' 
accuracy of his descriptions. 
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(lie Pim.jul) Guide Corps under Daly. There were also a 
hundred and fifty men of tho old regiment of Sappers ami 
Miners, that lmd mutinied at Miraih, and who were still 
believed to he staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi¬ 
ment of' Irregular Native Cavalry (the 9th), and a portion of 
another (the 4th), hut the fidelity of both was doubtful. 

There were many then in all pa its of Tndia, especially among 
the more eager-minded civilians, who believed 
that to reach Debli was to take it. Habituated to ( Jun<!9, 
success, and ever prone to despise our enemies, it Gc 'aTujia'i,' 1 ”''' 
seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, to he a 
settled thing that tins force moving on Dehli, by whomsoever 
commanded, should,in the language of the day, “dispose of it,” 
and then proceel to finish the mutineers in other parts of tho 
country. Even tlie cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterprise. It was thought, that the 
Dehli Field Force might march into the city, make short work 
of the rebels, tho King and Royal Family included ; and then, 
leaving there a small British garrison, proceed to the relief of 
Lakhnao, Kauhpiir, or any other beleaguered position in that 
p irt of Hindustan. And this belief in the possible was so 
common, that it soon began to take in men’s minds the shape of 
the actual; and ho loro tho month of June was half spent, it 
was said in all parts of the country that Dehli had been retaken, 
and that the star of our fortune was again on the ascendant. 

'Whether, as was said at tho time, and is still confidently main¬ 
tained by some, if, after the victory of Badll-ki-Sarai, Barnard 
had swept on and pursued the enemy into the city, ha might have 
driven them ou t, after great slaughter, with the loss of all their 
munitions of war, must ever remain a mystery. It was not 
attempted. But it was no part, of the General’s plan to sit down 
before Dehli and to commence the tedious operations of a pro¬ 
tracted siege. It was assuredly not his temper to magnify dangers 
and difliculiies or to shrink from any enterprise that promised 
ovon a chance of success. It might be a hazardous undertaking; 
he felt, indeed, iu his inmost heart, that it was. But he knew 
that his countrymen expected him to do it. Ho 
knew that anything like hesitation at such a Jll " en ' 
moment would bring down upon him a storm of reproach. Ilo 
know, also, that if he failed in the perilous enterprise, he would 
be charged with rashness and incapacity. But this appeared to 
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tlie fine old .soldier to lie the les.ser evil of the two. Bight or 
wi ong, lie -was prepared to risk it. 

With such thoughts heavy within him, Barnard was by no 
means slow to accept the counsel of the young 
-Engineer office! a, who urged upon him the expedi¬ 
ency of an immediate attack upon, the city. 
Kothing was plainer. Hum that delay would weaken our chances 
of success; for not only was the numerical strength of the 
enemy increasing by fresh accessions of mutineers, making the 
city of the Mughul their central rallying-point, hut there was 
strong probability that the material defences of the place would 
ho strengthened—especially by the simple device of bricking 
up the gateways. That this had not been done on the 11th, 
the Engineers ascertained ; and on that day they were prepared 
with the plan of a coup de-mam , which they laid before the 
General, urging him to attempt it on the following morning at. 
break of day. “Wo find,” they said in the Memorandum placed 
in Barnard’s hands, “that the Kabul and Labor Gates are nut 
as yet bricked up—that the bridges in front of them are up to 
this time perfect—and that troops can approach from camp 
under cover to four hundred and nine hundred yards of these 
gates respectively. An entrance can also ho effected close to 
tlio Kabul Gate by the channel through which the canal flows 
into the city. Wc recommend a simultaneous attempt to blow in 
iho Ldhor Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the two obstacles 
at the other point (namely, either the Kabul Gate or the Canal 
grating close by it), us may ho preferred on reconnaissance by 
the officeis in charge of the explosion party.” . . . “ AV r e are 
impressed with the necessity,” they added, “of driving the 
enemy out of the City and into the Fort by the simultaneous 
advance of several columns, of which two shall pass along the 
ramparts right and left, taking possession of every bastion and 
capturing e'ory gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Palace by the principal streets of the city, will establish 
posts on the margin of the esplanade, which surrounds the 
Palace, communicating right and left with the heads of tlm 
adjoining columns. To this end we believe it essential that the 
attack should commence at the peep of dawn. W'c propose to 
effect the cxplo-ious at half-past three A.ir.; intimation of 
success to he immediate^ followed by the advance of the 
columns detailed for each attack, which will he in readiness at 
the points hereafter indicated, half an hour before that time,” 
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Tlxc report embodying this scheme was signed by four 
subaltern officers—by Wilberforee Gveafched, by Maunuell and 
Cliesney, of the Engineers, and Hudson, of the Intelligence 
Department, at a later period known as “Hudson, of Hodson’s 
Horse.” '- The scheme was accepted by Barnard, 
and orders -were issued fur its execution. Soon 
filter midnight everything was ready. The troops selected for 
this enterprise were duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed work. They were to assemble, under cover of 
the darkness of the night, between one find two 
o’clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates, Vil'iit'attal.kf 
which were to have been blown in with powder- 
bags. But when the parade was held, an important part of the 
destined force was missing. A body of three hundred men of 
the 1st European Fusiliers was to have been brought up by 
Brigadier Graves; but at the appointed hour there was no sign 
of his appearance; and the column, thus weakened by their 
defection, was not strong enough to do the work before it. It 
was an intense disappointment to many eager spirits, who, on 
that June morning, believed that the stronghold of the onomy 
was within their grasp. But there seemed to lie nothing left 
hut the postponement of the enterprise; so, reluctantly, orders 
were given for the return of the storming party to their quartern. 
It is difficult not to believe that Brigadier Graves disobeyed 
orders. The excuse was that lie misunderstood them, and the 
kind heart of Sir Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the 
excuse.f 


* Hudson himself has thus referred to the matter in one of the letters 
published by his brolhir: •' Yesterday I was ordered by the General to assist 
Breathed, aud one or two more Engineers, in foimiug a project of attack, nml 
how wo would do to take Debit We drew up our scheme aud gave it to the 
General, who highly approved, aud will, X trust, carry it out: hut how times 
must be changed when tour subalterns are railed upon to suggest a means of 
cii!tying «o vitally important an euterpiisn ns this, one on which tho safely of 
the Empire depends. WiUirrfoice Breathed is tho next Keuior Engineer to 
Laughton, Cheaney is Major of the Engineer Brigade, and Mann sell com¬ 
mands the Sappcis. I was added because tho General cojuplhnentaiily told 
me that he had tho utmost value for my opinion; and though I imi known to 
conned vigmmms measures, it is equally well known X do not urge others to 
do what X would not bo the iirst to do myself.*’ 
f Chaves was Brigadier of the day on duty. The ciders conveyed to him 
were verbal orders, and he rode to Barnard's tent to ask for a continuation of 
them. The stoiy is thus told, and with every appearance of authority by, 
Mr. Cavc-Browne: “Brigadier Graves was the field-officer of tho day. 
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But tlio project of a surprise, ilinugli thus delayed, was not 
abandoned. Wilborfovce G-reathecl went hopefully 
^oiTilauit™ 11 ’ to work, revising bis scheme, and never ceasing to 
urge at Head-Quarlers tin© necessity of a night 
attack. Tile brief delay had at least one advantage. The 
moon was waning, and the cover of darkness was lunch 
needed for such an enterprise. Es r cry day had made Barnard 
more and more sensible of the underrated strength of llic great 
city which lay before him. But he still clung to the idea of a 
sudden rush, and either a grand success or a crippling failure. 

Tune 13 “ ^ ie l^ ao ° * s b0 strong,” ho wrote to Lord Canning 

on the 13th of June, “ and iuy means so inadequate, 
that assault or regular approach wore equally difficult—I may 
Miy impossible ; and 1 have nothing left but to place all on the 
hazard of a die and attempt a roup-de-main, which I purpose to 
do. If successful, all will be well. But reverse will he fatal, 
for I can have no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly u.ider-oslimatcd the difficulties of T)ehli. They 
have twenty-four pounders on every gate and flank bastion; 


About, eleven o’clock that night he received verbal ord< w that, the Europeans 
on picqnet along tho heights wore to move oft’ without being relieved tor 
special duty; with n vague hint tlint a night-assault was in contemplation. 
On reaching the Flagstaff picqnet we found the Native guards in tho act of 
relief, mid unable to bolievo Uiat it was intended to leave that important 
position, with its two gups, in tho charge of Natives only, ha galloped dnwn 
to tiie Geneialls tent for fm tiler instructions. Horn ho heard that they were 
on tho point of assaulting, and that every Eiu opt an infantry soldier was 
required. Now (ho Brigadier piobably knew more of tho actual stieugth of 
Delhi than any other soldier in tho fmee;—lie had commanded the hrigndo at 
the time of the outbreak; and when asked his opinion as to tho chance of 
success, ho replied, ‘ You may certainly take the city by surprise, but 
whether you aro strong enough to hold it is another matter.’ This made tho 
General falter in his plans. Some of tho young officers who were to take a 
leading part now eamo in and found him waveiing. The Brigadier’s remark 
li.nl so shaken his purpose that, in spite of entreaty and rommistianee, he 
w ithdrow tho consent which, if ti utli be told, ho hod nevor very heartily given 
to the project, and the assault was abandoned. Tho Rifles, already under tho 
walls, anil the advancing columns were leoailed into camp.” Major Reid 
expresses his opinion that tho Brigadier was “perfectly justified in hnviug 
declined to allow his piequets to bo withdrawn without written orders” (Reid 
himself had received written orders, which he obeyed), and declares that the 
mischance was a fortunate event, Major Norman says that “ there aie few 
who do not now feel that the accident which hindered this attempt was one 
of those happy interpositions iu our behalf of which we had such numbers to 
bo thankful for,” 
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and their practice is excellent—heats onvsjuv to one. We luivo 
got six heavy guns in position, but do not silence theirs, and I 
really see nothing for it but a determined rush; and this, 
please God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this* time, Barnard had under consideration the revised 
scheme of Wilberforce Greathed for an attack on Dehli, “Ly 
means of simultaneous explosions of powder-bags at the Kabul 
and Labor Gates, and of a charge against tlio Kashmir Gate, 
to ho fired at such time as tho attention of the defenders of that 
enclosure may be engaged by tho first-mentioned operations.” 
Maunsell and Hudson were to conduct one explosion party, and 
Gieathed and M'Neill the other. On tho sound of the bugle, 
the appointed storming parties were to advance and stream 
through the openings thus effected. Every precaution was 
taken in the ovent of failure at any point, and precise instruc¬ 
tions laid down as to the course to be pursued by each column 
of attack on the occurrence of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written description, 
but also by plans and charts, what each detail of the forco was 
to do after entrance had been effected. 

This project, signed by Wilberforce Greathed, was dated 
June 14. On the following day a Council of War 
was hold, and the scheme was considered. It was . *.! ' 

summoned by General Heed, who on Anson’s death 
had come down from Rawalpindi to assume as senior officer in 
tho Presidency the Provisional Command in Chief of the Army,’* 
and it was held in his tent. Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier 
W'ilsou, Hervey Greathed, and the chief Engineer officers, were 
present. The old adage that a Council of War never fights was 
not falsified in this case. It was set forth very strongly that 
tlio project of the Engineers involved the employment of nearly 
the whole of the Dehli Field Force; that there would be no 
reserve to fall back upon in the event of failure; and that, in 
the event of success, tlie enemy, streaming out of Dehli, might 


* He had joined the array about tho time of its airiviilttt Dehli; but lie 
was prostrated by sickueos, unable to mount a home, and quite incompetent 
to tnbe any active part in the prosecution of tlio siege, It was not before tho 
11th that lie was enabled to sit up anil write a letter to Sir John Lawrence. 
But from that time his health began to impiove, and he did good service by 
keeping* tho Chief Commissioner informed of tlio state of affairs at Delhi. 
Tho letters which the General thou wrote were full of interesting anil 
important details, mid are distinguished by much clear good sense, 
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at tacit our camp, seizo our guns, and otherwise inflict grievous 
injury upon us. Tlie military authorities were all in favour of 
delay, until sucli time as a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men might arrive. The Civilian who appeared in Council as 
the representative of the Government of tho North-Western 
Provinces was opposed to this delay. Very forcibly 
iin-wyuwaiiusi. Horvoy Greathcd urged that “the delay of a 
fortnight, would disappoint expectations, protract 
tlio disorders with which tire country is afflicted, increase the 
disaffection known to exist, among tho Muhammadan population 
in the Bombay Presidency, and cause distrust on the part of 
our Native allies;” hut he added that he could not take upon 
himself to say that, the delay would lead tho Native States 
actually to throw otf their allegiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, or endanger the safely of Ivanhpiir and Oudh, and of the 
country to the eastward. Ho assumed that British relations 
with the Native States were too close to he so easily dissolved, 
and that the concent ration of English troops at Kanhpiir would 
insure the safety of tho districts to which allusion had been 
made. Wilhcrforoe Greathcd, over ready for an immediate 
attack on the blood-stained city, pleaded that it would ho easy 
to revise the scheme, so as to leave a larger reserve in camp. 
And, finally, it was agreed to defer the decision to the following 
day, 

On the 10th of June, therefore, tho Council again assembled. 

The military leaders had thought over the grave 
Juno in. questions before them. The feeling at the first 
n!i«scmbicd! consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would bo desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the first, reinforcements. But even this much 
of forwardness waned on tho evening of the 15th, and tlie 
Commandant ol' Artillery, who had been moved by Hervey 
Greathcd’s arguments at tho first Council, had fallen back upon 
his military experience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which 
had in no small measure influenced Barnard.*" Her tho General 


* Barnard recorded a note on t.lio loth, in which lie said that circumstances 
were altered “ by tlie fact tliat the Chief Oilicer of Artillery had represented 
that the means at his command wore inadequate to silonotug tfie enemy’s guns 
nn the walls, so necessary before any approach could he made," and that tho 
“ Chief Engineer represented that, ns he liad not the means of undertaking 
any necessary siege operations, tlio only practicable mode of attack rested on 
a coitp-de-mai:i, U> efEle,fc which, and to occupy so large an ajo» n@ the city of 
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was a man too little self-reliant for his position—too prone to 
be swayed hither and thither by the gusts of othor men’s 
recorded or spoken opinions. When, therefore, on the IGthof 
.rune, the Council of War again met, and all the military 
m 01 nhors of Council, except Wilherforce Grertheil, wore opposed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yielded tu the ai ray of 
authority before him. and again he began to intrench himself 
behind military principles and precedents. 

At that Council, on the 10th of June, Aichdale Wilson put 
in, as the expression of his matured judgment on 
the subject, the paper which lie had written on uiiSdier'ivmoii. 
the day before, and which was now read aloud : 

Taking into consideration the largo extent of the town to be 
attacked,” it said, ‘‘a full mile in breadth, nearly two miles in 
length from the Kashmir to the JJehli Gate, I must own that I 
dread success, on entoiing the town, almost as much as failure. 
Our small force, two thousand bayonets, will be lost in such an 
extent of town ; and the insurgents have shown, by their con¬ 
stant and determined attacks upon our position, how well they 
can and will fight from behind cover, such as they will have in 
street-fighting in the city, when every man will almost be on a 
par -with our Europeans. With the large number of heavy 
ordnance they have mounted on the walls (from thirty to forty 
pieces), we must also expect heavy loss during the assault of 
the gateways, as their grape-shot will command the ground 
from seven hundred or eight hundred yards round the walls. I 
gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival of our first rein¬ 
forcements, solely on the political grounds set forth by Mr. 
Greathed, feeling,at the same time, that, as a military measure, 
it was a most despeiate and unsafe one. It has, however, since 
struck me that, even in a political point of view, it would he 
wiser to hold our own position aud wait for the reinforcement? 


Delhi, regained the employment of so much of the fmeo an lor my command 
Ua to prevent iny leaving a Eiifiicionl number to gnaid my camp, ninl enable 
me to sustain the position in the case of any reverse attending the attempt.” 
But lie added that political considei aliens'of moment had bean so strongly 
urged upon him, that, although leiuforeeiiunts were shortly expected, aud, in 
a military point of view, there could be no doubt that it would be expedient 
to wait for them, lie must “submit to those intrusted with the political 
interests to dotemiinu whether to wait is le-s hazardous than to incur the 
risk of failure.” lie halted, indeed, between two opinions; but, he added, 
“1 am ready lo organise the attack to-night, if deemed desirable.” 

VOL. II. 2 I) 
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from Liiliiiv, wlii'ii we could insure success in our attack. So 
long' as wo hold tliis position we keep the whole of the insur¬ 
gents in and round Dchli. On taking the city, they will 
naturally form into large bodies, and go through the country, 
plundering in every direction. These bodies should be imme¬ 
diately followed by movable brigades, and cut up whenever 
come up with. It would be impossible, with the small force we 
now have, to leave a sufficient force for the protection of Dehli, 
and at the same time to send out such brigades as will he 
required. It appears to me a question of time only. The 
country all round, it is true, is in the hands of the insurgents 
and other plunderers, and must remain so until wo can clear 
tho country by our brigades. Mr. Lireatlied also contemplates 
tho probability of tbe Native chiefs, who are now favourable to 
us, becoming lukewarm in our cause; but wliat have they yet 
done for us? Tho Gwaliar and Bliaratpvir forces have long ago 
left us to our resources: and, from what I hear, little is to he 
expected from the Jaipur Contingent, until they are quite 
satisfied of our complete success over the insurgents.” 

General Hoed thou declared Iris opinion at some length. 15 Ho 
said that “ our success on the 8th had placed ns 

GTOu'.u°iioif( 3 . xri a favourable position, and one which wo could 
hold for any time. It, therefore, became a question 
whether it would not bo better to await the arrival of the strong 
reinforcements that were on their way to join us—the rear 
guard of which must have reached Lodiami, so that by ordinary 
marches they ought all bo assembled here in fifteen days—than 
to risk an attack on the place at once, which would require 
every available bayonet of our force to effect, leaving no reserve, 
except Cavalry and heavy guns in position, thus risking the 
safety of our camp, stores, and magazines, which would be 
exposed to the incursion of many bodies of mutineers which we 
knew were encamped outside the Avails of Dchli, and would 
take the opportunity of looting our camp, while our troops were 
attacking the city. There can he no question,” he continued, 
“ of the propriety of waiting, in a military point of view. In 
that all agree. IVe have, then, to lo dc upon it in a political 
aspect, and to inquire whether, in that sense, so great a risk is 


* The substance of what follows in the text was stated orally before tho 
Omme.il of tho lath. Gf noral Reed afterwauls embodied it in a letter to Sir 
John Lawrence, and it was rend out at the meeting on the fallowing day. 
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to be run as an immediate assault would entail. There can bo 
no doubt that expedition in terminating this state of allairs— 
which it is to he hoped that the capture of Dehli would accom¬ 
plish—is a great consideration; hut the possibility of failure, 
either total or partial, in I hat operation should bo averted. This 
cun only be done by having in hand such a force as will insure 
success. That force, it is believed, will be assembled hore in 
the course of fifteen days. In the mean time, by holding this 
position, we keep the chief body of the mutineers concentrated 
in and about Dehli. They know they cannot dislodge us, and 
that strong reinforcements are on tlieir way to join us, while 
they are prevented from dispersing and marauding the count!y, 
which would be the effect of a successful attack upon Dehli at 
any time. Now we have not the means of sending our detach¬ 
ments to pursue them ; then we should havo ample means, and 
movable columns would he organised without delay to drive 
out the mutineers, and re-establish order in the neighbouring 
places which have suffered. It is not apparent, therefore, that 
the delay contemplated can have an effect, politically, sufficiently 
injurious to warrant the certainty of great loss and risk of 
possible failure, than which nothing could be more disastrous 
in its consequences. 'We havo suffered no diminution of prestige 
since we advanced on Delhi; all our objects have been accom¬ 
plished, in spite of great obstacles, by the well-lcnown redoubt¬ 
able bravery of our troops, the mutineers driven from their 
strong positions, and their guns taken. Thoir sorties in force 
have since been repulsed with groat loss to them, and in no one 
instance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the smallest, 
advantage. Tlieir only effective defence lies in their walls, 
which, instead of being weak and unable to support the weight 
and resist the concussion of guns, are strong (recently repaired 
and strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a numerous and 
heavy artillery, with which all their bastions are mounted. As 
neither our timo nor material would admit of a regular siege, 
au assault or storm can only he resorted to; hut the success of 
this must lie insured. A contrary event would endanger the 
Empire, Another reason has been alleged for an immediate 
attack—the approaching rains; but they are seldom heavy till 
the ensuing month, and tlio sickness does not ensue till the 
month after, Every precaution must, of course, be taken in 
cutting drains in camp previously, to carry off the water; for 
the wounded (there are, I am happy to say, few sick), there 

2n2 
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are good pucka buildings, Native hospitals, iu the Linos which 
we occupy, so that no inconvenience need bo expected as far as 
they are concerned, nor do 1 anticipate any for the Force. There 
has heon no ‘ (Jhliota Barsal. ’ yet, which generally precedes 
tire regular rains, and is succeeded by some fine weather before 
these regularly set in. The necessity of having as largo a force 
as can he, made available is also apparent in the size of Dehli, 
the circumference of which is six or seven miles. Having 
accomplished a lodgment, a strong force would be required to 
clear the ramparts and occupy tiro town, in which they may 
expect to be opposed at every house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can hud room, under which it is known they can 
defend themselves with vigour. All things considered,” con¬ 
cluded the General, “it is my opinion that the military reasons 
for awaiting tire arrival of a sufficient force to insure success 
far outweigh any political inconvenience that might arise, and 
which would all he remedied by certain success in the end.” 

The result of these decided expressions of opinion ou the part 
uf the principal military officers at Dehli was that 
Ah ih 'e ”3. ° r •''gain the project of a eoup-de-main was abandoned. 

In the face of such opinions, Barnard did not con¬ 
sider that he would he justified in incurring the serious risks so 
emphatically dwelt upon by Wilson and Heed. The expression 
of his personal views is on record. 'Writing on 
um ' a ’ the 18th to Sir John Lawrence, he said: “I con¬ 
fess that, urged on by the political advisor acting with me, 
I had consented to a coiqi-de-main which would have entailed 
all the above considerations; accident alone prevented it; it 
may ho the interposition of Providence. From what. I can hear, 
and from the opinion of others whom it became my duty to 
consult, I am convinced that success would have been as fatal 


as failure. A force of two thousand bayonets, spread over a 
city of the magnitude of Dehli, would have been lost as a 
military body, and, with the treachery that surrounds us, wliat 
would have become of my materiel f Be sure that I have been 
guided by military rule, and that it required moral courage to 
face the cry that will ho raised against our inactivity before 
Dehli; I can but act for the best, and wait any favourable 
opportunity for sinking the blow. The great point raised by 
Mr. Grcatlicd was the security of the Duab, and the desirable¬ 
ness of sending troops to Aligarli from Dehli; but were I in the 
city now 1 could not do thin. The Castle and Selimgarh yet 
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remain before me, and to hold the city and attack these with a 
force under two thousand would prevent my detaching any 
there. The fact is, Dohli, bristling with lances, and garrisoned 
hy men who, however contemptible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and some knowledge of the use of heavy 
ordnance—for hitherto they beat ns in the precision of their 
lire—is not to bo taken by the force from Anilii'ilnh. with two 
troops of six-pounders; and its present strength has been 
greatly under-estimated. We have fought, one action at Badli- 
ki-Sarai, where, so long as their guns remained to them, they 
appeared formidable. We have been subject to frequent attacks 
( ver since, each made with some spirit, hut repulsed with heavy 
loss, and having now the position taken up from which we 
must eventually reduce the place. It strikes me the best policy 
is to view it in its best light; it is a difficult task, and not to 
be accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in the town, 
ilie game is over if we can hold it, and immediately a force will 
bo available for any purpose Mr. Oolvin requires. Delay is 
vexatious, and losing men daily in these attacks is lieart-break- 
iug. I am well, but much harassed. I do assure you, the more 
I think of it, the moro I rejoice in the hap-hazard experiment 
failing. It is some comfort to see that, yon agree; I hope others 
will now see T had more to do than to walk into Dohli.” J 

But Wilborfuree Greathed still did not despair of turning' the 
hearts of the military chiefs towards his schemes of energetic 
action. Beforo a week had passed, ho had submitted to Barnard 
another memorandum, urging that since the date of the last 
Council the mutineers had been reinforced by the Nasirabdd 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the Jalandhar force 


' To this letter Barnaul added a postscript, saying : “ We gave them a great 
1 eating yesterday, with luavij loss. They had attempted to take up a position, 
seize [ ] and Kislmng.inj, and Trevelyan-ganj and Paliaripur; with 

two small columns under Major Tombs, B.A., and Major Held, Sirmrir 
Battalion, wo not only dislodged them, hut drove (hem out of fhu semi above, 
and, in fact, diove all befoic us on this sido of the Force. It has had a very 
chilling effect, rvo hear, and tlieiv spoils are ranch disturbed. But their iiro 
lioin the north is as true as ever; so lmt is it, that, until we approach ours 
nearer, we shall do no good; and such is (he slate of the service, that with 
all the bother of getting the siege-train, my commanding Artillery Officer can 
only man six guns, and my Ungineer has not a sand-hag. It is really too 
distressing. I never eunti mplatcd making regular approaches, but I did 
expert my guns to silence those brought against nre. But to do this they 
must he gut nearer. Delay concentrates Iho insurgents.” 
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of three regiments -with one gun; tliat information hail been 
received of the near approach to join the insurgents of the 
revolted Bareli force, six regiments of Infantry with o'ght guns, 
and a regiment of Cavalry ; and that, moreover, there wei o 
tidings of the Gwaliar Contingent, of seven regiments of In¬ 
fantry, three of Cavalry, and three batteries of Artillery, with 
a siege-train and magazine, having declared for the king of 
Delili; and (hat in all human probability Agra would lie 
besieged by the latt'T force—perhaps, indeed, already was in 
imminent peril. In such circumstances it had booomo a matter 
of infinite importance that a portion of the Delili force should 
bo detached to the relief of the former eity. “But this is 
possible,” he added, “only after Dehli is in our possession, and 
the mutineers’ force dispersed. I respectfully submit, there¬ 
fore, that a political necessity for pressing the attack of Dehli 
at almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I venture 
lo submit a project of immediate attack concurred in by the 
officers who were commissioned to prepare the first project.” 
But Barnard was not to bo induced to swerve from the reso¬ 
lution formed by the Council of War. So, again, the younger 
and more eager spirits of the British camp were disappointed; 
and our troops fell back upon their old daily business of re¬ 
pulsing the enemy’s sorties. 

There was, indeed, whilst this great design of the coup da- 
main was under consideration at Ileacl-Quarters, 
'limp!" 1 110 hole of work in camp, and no lack of excite¬ 
ment. There were real alarms and false alanns, 
and officers and men on the Bulge were compelled to be con¬ 
stantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched as we were in Ar¬ 
tillery, we could make little or no impression upon the batteries 
of the enemy or the walls of Dehli, and were, in truth, except 
when our Horse Artillery guns were brought into closo quar- 
ters, only wasting our ammunition. The Sipahis, who knew 
our habits hut too well, wore wont Lo come out against ua in 
the midst of the fiei'cesl. mid-day heats. In the climate they 
had an ally, lo which they felt that they could trust; and many 
of onr best and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver¬ 
ing with ague or confused by quinine. The days wore very hot 
and the nights were unwonteilly cold; and these severe alter¬ 
nations are very trying in the extreme to the European con¬ 
stitution. But nothing could abate the elastic cheerfulness and 
hopeful spirit of onr people. Some of our younger officers then 
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ripened into heioism of the highest order, and all displayed a 
constant coinage in notion, and an endming fortitude in suffer¬ 
ing, unsuipassed in the military annals of any country or any 
time. Day by day sad tidings camo in of new mutinies and 
now massacres, and Over and anon fresh reinforcomonts of rebel 
logimeuts marched into Ilcldi to the sound of band-instruments 
](laying our well-known English tunes. But the dominant 
feeling ever was, as these regiments arrived, that it was boiler 
for our countrymen and our country that they should be in flic 
doomed city of the Mughul than they should lie scattered about 
the provinces, as'-ailing weak garrisons or defenceless canton¬ 
ments, for, please Llod, the Debli Field Force could not only 
hold its own, but, on some not very remote day, make short 
work of the Delhi rebels. How that was best to be done there 
were eager discussions in camp, leading to small results and no 
convictions. It must be admitted that ihere were many who 
shook their heads at the project of the ontji-dc-hiain, of vvhicu 
Cfreatlied and Hodsou had been the eager authors anil the per¬ 
sistent exponents. It was said that, although the Force might 
have made its way into Delili, only a small part of it would 
have ever made its wav out. And yet as weeks passed and no 
change came over the position of the Army before Dthli, men 
began to chafe under tiro restraints which had held them buck 
They Felt that, in all parts of India, Englishmen were asking 
each other why Delili was not taken ; and it was painful to 
(hose gallant souls to think that their countrymen had expec.cd 
of them that which they had not done. 

Ever active among the aetivo was Sir Henry Barnard. There 
was not an officer in camp, in the flower of his youth, who, all 
through this fiery month of June, worked day aud night with 
such ceaseless energy as the Commander of the Delili Field 
Foice. Ho was not inured to the climate by long acquaintance 
with it. lie had arrived in India at that very period of file at. 
which the constitution can least reconcile itself to such extreme 
changes. But nothing could now induce him to spate himself. 
All day long ho was abroad in the great glare of the summer 
sun, with the hot wind in his face ; and it was often observed 
of him that he never slept. Mon have ore now been carried 
safely through the most trying conjunctures hy the possession 
of a power enjoyed by many of the world’s greatest men—a 
power of sleeping and waking at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work were grievously 
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assailing him. Not only was theie strong within him, amidst 
all perplexities, an eager, dominant desire, to do his duty to the 
country, for the sake of which he would at any moment have, 
gone gladly to his death, hut a tender concern for I ho welfare of 
nil who were under his command, which kept him unceasingly 
in a state of unrest, passing from post to post hy day and hy 
night, now visiting a battery or directing a charge, and now 
gliding into an officer’s hut, and seeing that he was sufficiently 
covered to resist the cold night air, as he lav asleep on his bed. 
lie impressed all men with the belief that he was a good and 
gallant soldier, and the kiudlies 1 -hearted, truest gentleman who 
ever took a comrade hy the hand 

But although ho hove himself thus bravely before men, the 
inward care was wearing out his life. Never since War began, 
was General in command of an Army surrounded hy so many 
discouragements and distresses. For in truth there was no 
possibility of disguising tho fact that instead of besieging 
Delili, he was himself tho besieged. The inadequacy of his 
means of regular attack became every day more apparent. He 
had planted strong picquels with guns at some of the principal 
outposts of which 1 have spoken; and the enemy were continually 
streaming' out to attack them. At Hindu lino’s house, at the 
Flagstaff Tower, and at the Observatory, detachments of In¬ 
fantry, supported hy heavy guns, wore planted from the com¬ 
mencement of our operations. The Metcalfe House 
would also have been garrisoned from tho be¬ 
ginning, hut for its distance from our supports 
and the paucity of troops at our disposal. Tho occupation of 
these buildings hy tho enemy was among tlm first effects of 
their offensive activity. It is believed that there was a peculiar 
feeling of animosity agaiust tho Favinghis in connexion with 
this edifice. It was said to have boon erecled-on-biiid formerly 
the site of a Gujar village; and that the Gujara had flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and resolute to recover their 
ancient holdings, on tho fir.-d, outbreak of the mutiny/ And 
there is another story still more significant. The building was 
originally tho tomb of one of the foster-brothers of the Emperor 
Akbar. It had been converted into a residence hy an English 
civilian, who was murdered, and tho act. of profanation had 
been vainly appealed against to another civilian, who afterwards 


* Cave-Brow lie’s ,l Punjab and Delhi in 1S57." 
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shared the same fated- "Whatsoever effect, tliehe eircumstanr-es 
may have laid upon the conduct of the insurgents, it is certain 
that they gutted the building and did their host to destroy it.f 
It was a wreck when we returned to Heidi. A 
month had passed, and now the enemy were in 11 
form at the Metcalfe House, where they had established a for¬ 
midable battery, which played upon the left of our position on 
the Ridge. On the morning of the 12th, the iSipalii mutineers 
came out to attack us both in front and rear. The ground 
between the Flagstaff Tower and the Metcalfe buildings fa¬ 
voured, by its ravines and shrubberies, the unseen approach of 
the enemy, who stole up within a short distance of our picquet 
at the former post, and before the English officer in command J 
could realise the position of affairs, had opened fire upon him 
within a range of some fifty yards. Our men replied promptly 
with the Enlkdd rifio, hut Knox was shot dead by a Sipiihi 


* Sir William Sleoimin says : '■ The magnificent tomb of freestone covcriug 
flic remains of a foster-brother of Akbnr was loner occupied as ft dwelling- 
house by l bo late Mr. Blake, of the Bengal Civil Service, who was lately 
barbarously murdered at Jaipur. To make room for his dining-tables, ho 
n moved the marble slab which covered the remains of tlio dead flora die 
centre of tile building against the urgent remonstrances of the people, aiul 
threw it carelessly oil one side against tlio wall, where it now lies. The 
people appealed in vain, it is said, to Mr. Fraser, the Guvernor-Oeneral’s 
representative, who was soun afterwards assassinated, mid a good many 
attribute the death of both to this outrage upon the dead foster-brother of 
Akbar.” Bhohmalh Cliandr, in his “ Travels of ft Hindu," quotes this passage, 
and adds, “ Iiooins are let in the Metcalfe House fora rupee a day for each 
person." 

{ •• They shipped the roof of all its massive aucl valuable limber, earned 
oft' all tho’dnors and windows, everything which they could themselves bring 
into use or convert into money; they demolished the costly marble statues 
,md tin 1 unnumbered small articles of vertu, and then, with consistent Goth- 
like rutlilessncss, tore up and piled in the centres of tlio rooms the volumes of 
that far-fmned library, believed to be without its equal in India, and then 
set fire to tlio building.”— Cave-Brtncnc. 

} Captain Knox, of Her Mail sty’s 75th. Mr. Cavo-Browno says that be 
‘‘siomed to imagine tlmt tlm Bipuliis were coming to lay down their arms, 
and refused to let the men tire.” Mr. Button f Chaplain’s Jfurmlivo) says 
that Captain Knox *• only a moment before shot with hie own hand one of the 
enemy, when his eyes caught sight of a Sipiihi levelling u musket at him : 

■ Sec,’ said lie to one of his men, ‘that man pointing at me; take him down.’ 
The words lmd hardly escaped his lips, when the fatal shot took effect on his 
person. He was on one knee when singled out as a mark by the mutineer; 
and I am told, that as soon as he received die shot, he rose regularly te 
‘ attention,’ and then fell mid expired without word oi gri an,” 
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musketeer, ami many of Lis men foil wounded Losiilc hint, 
■whilst our arlillerymon dropped at their guns. Meanwhile u 
parly of mutineers had made their way to the rear of thu 
British camp, and wore pushing onward with desperate audacity 
into tlio very hoait of it before our people were aroused. There 
was danger, indeed, on both sides. But the English got to 
their arms in Lime to repulse the attack and to carry victory 
before them. The enemy turned and fled; and after them 
went swift retribution. Rifles, Fusiliers, anil other infantry 
detachments, aided by Dale’s gallant Guide Corps, pushed 
after them, and dealing death as they won), pursued the 
fugitives through the Metcalfe gumuds up to the walls of the 
city. The lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong 
pie<fuet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe House, 
and communications with this advanced post were kept open 
with the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge.* 

On the same day an attack was made on the right of our 
position, on that famous post of Hindu Kilo's 
inotuet. House, where Reid with his regiment of Gurkhas, 
two companies of the Rifles, Daly’s Guides, two 
guns of Scott's Battery, uud some heavy artillery, was destined 
to bear (he brunt of the affray through weeks and months of 
incessant lighting. Exposed to the tiro of the enemy’s guns 
planted on tiro Kashmir, Mori, and other bastions, this picrpict 
■was seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous vonfc.f 
On tlio morning of the 12th, under cover of tlio guns, the muti¬ 
neers came out in two bodies towards our right flank, the one 
moving directly on the picquot at Hindu Kilo’s house, the 
others pushing into the gardens of the t:ahzituaudi.| Both 


* “ Thus throwing up, ns it were, the left flank of our defences, and render- 
in" it almost impossible for tlio enemy to pass round on that side.”— Norman. 

f Major livid commanded all the posts, on the right of the ltidgo. He 
describes die disposition of his troops as follows : “My own ugimont and one 
company of Rifles occupied the House, and one company of Rifles the Obser¬ 
vatory, where a battery for three heavy guns was constructed on the night of 
the litli to reply to the Kashmir bastion. The eentio battery for tlnoo 
eighteen-pouuuors was close to the House, and the guns were all laid for the 
Ml ,.i bastion. The Guides I located in and behind thu outhouses." When¬ 
ever the alarm was bounded, two more companies of the Ililles were sent up 
in support. 

■f “ The first of these attacks was not serious, but the latter threatened the 
Mound pie(piot, and supports of all aims hud to he moved up. The 1st 
Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, then advanced anil diove the mutineers out of 
the gardeus, killing a considerable number of them.”— Norman's Narrative, 
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attacks were repulsed, and with heavy loss to the enemy. But 
it was not without a disaster oil our own side ; for a detachment 
ol" Native Irregular Cavalry, on whose loyalty wo had relied, 
went over to the enemy. And so sudden was the retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escaped from the 
lire of our guns, which were turned upon them as soon as their 
treachery was disclosed.* Nor was this the only disheartening 
circumstance which, about this time, showed how little the 
Native soldiery generally believed that the Tkhluil of the Com¬ 
pany was on the ascendant, even though we had recovered our 
edd position before Delili, and liad beaten the enemy in three 
pitched battles. The officers of the 80th Sipnhi 
Eegiment had come into Delili without their men. Mlltl ootu. ftha 
This corps was under the command of a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier, Colonel Thomas Sea'ton, who had made a 
name for himself, fifteen years before, as one of the illustrious 
garrison of Jalalabad. He had believed, as other Sipahi officers 
had believed, in his men, hut they had broken into rebellion at 
Ilohtak, and had now gone to swell tlio tide of rebellion within 
the walls of Dohli. No sooner had they arrived than they went 
out against ns and were amongst the most vehement of our 
assailants. 

Again and again—day after day—flio enemy eaino out to 
attack our posts with an uniformity of failure of 
which it would bo tedious to recite the details. > 3 - 11 . 

On the 13th and 15th, they again flung them- attacks? 
selves upon our position at Hindu Jiao’s House, 
and, as ever, the Gurkhas and the Guides distinguished them¬ 
selves by their unflinching gal Ian try.f On the afternoon of 
tho 17th, we began to act on the offensive. The enemy were 


* Major Reid says that, “ They went to the front just as if they were going 
to eliaige, but no sooner had they closed than, to my honor, I taw them mix 
up with tlia enemy and wallt off with them. Immediately I taw this I ordered 
tiro guns to open upon them, but the wretches wore too far off, and I don’t 
think that mom than half a dozen were killed.” 

f It is said that some regiments newly anived fimu Oudli look part in 
these attacks. Tim 60th was eon&pieiious in tlio action of tin: 13th. Major 
Reid writes, that they “marched up tlio Grand Tiunlc Rond in columns of 
sections right in tiont, and led the attack headed by tlio Sirdar Bahadur of 
the regiment, who made himself very conspicuous, calling out to the men to 
keep their distance, as he intended to wheel to his left. They fought most 
desperately. Too Sirdar Bahadur was killed by his orderly, I sill biugh. 1 
took the riband of India front his breast and sent it to my wife.” 
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slraugly pos'ed in tlio suburbs of Kir-luingfinj ancl Trevelyau- 
ganj, between our right and the city, and were erecting a 
lutlery on lising ground, which would have completely enfi¬ 
laded the lliclgc. Bo two columns were sent out to destroy their 
works. It was a dashing enterprise, and Barnard selected the 
right men for it. One column was intrusted to Bohl, the other 
to Ilenry Tombs. The former moved from Hindu Thiols House, 
the latter from tlio camp. Both were completely successful. 
After a gallant resistance hy the Suppers and Miners of our old 
Army, wlio, after filing their muskets, diow their swords and 
thing themselves desperately upon us, the battery and maga¬ 
zine wore destroyed, and tlio village in which they were 
planted was burnt. Large numbers of the enemy were killed 
and wounded, and their rout was complete Our own loss was 
trilling. Tombs, always in the thick of the affray, had two 
horses shot under him,and was himself slightly wounded, 
Captain Brown of the 1st Fusiliers, well-nigh received his 
death-wound. That evening General Barnard walked into tlio 
Artillery moss-tent, and with characteristic appreciation of gal¬ 
lantry lavished Ids well-merited praises upon Tombs. 

There was much, in all this, of the true type of English 
soldiership. But it was weary and disheartening 
Artiu ry work at the best. If wo lost fewer men than the 
ti'li-ovmy. enemy, they liad more to lose, mure to spare, and 
their gaps could be more readily filled. Every 
victory cost 11 s dearly. And we made no progress towards tlio 
great consummation of the capture of IJehli. Every day it 
became more apparent that we were grievously outmatched in 
Artillery. ’ Their gums could lake our distance, but ours could 
not take theirs. They were of heavier molal and longer reach 
than our own, and sometimes worked with destructive pre¬ 
cision. On one decision a round shot from a twenty-four 


* “Malum-,” at tliia early singe, writes Major Norman, “five horses that 
from tho commencement of the campaign up to that dato liad been shot 
under him.” 

t At first our offenstvo operations were principally confined to shelling |he 
city. “ Wn annoy them excessively with our shells, some of which reach 
almost to tiro Palace.” But afterwards, perhaps because it was thought that 
-wa thus afflicted the townspeople rather than tiro mutineers, this course was 
abandoned. “I told you a little while ago that we were iii ing into tiro town, 
hut last night there was an order given to tire on the gateways only, not into 
dire town."— Journal of an Artillery Ojjioer. Juno 10. 
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pounder was seal, crashing into the portico of Hindu Kao's 
House, and with such deadly effect, that if killed an a 

English officer and eight men and wounded four 
others, including a second English subaltern. We could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four pounder had been taken 
from the enemy in bailie, hut wo had no ammunition in store 
for a gun of such calibre, and were lain to pick up the shot 
which had been fired from the city walls. Whilst, (he ord¬ 
nance stores at our command wire dwindling down to search) - 
point, so vast were the supplies in tho city, that it little mat¬ 
tered to our assailants how many rounds they fired every hour 
of the day. The gallantry of the Artillery subaltern, Wil¬ 
loughby, had done but littie to diminish tho resources of llio 
uurany. Thore woYo vast supplies of material wealth that could 
not be blown into tho air. 

The fire from tho Mon bastion, especially, played always 
annoyingly and sometimes destructively on tho Ridge. The 
Sipfihi gunners seemed to take a delight, which was a mixture 
of humour and savagery, in watching the incidents of our 
camp, and sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturb our operations, whether of a military or a social cha¬ 
racter. If one detachment were marching to the relief of 
another—if a solitary officer were proceeding to inspect, a bat¬ 
tery—if a line of cook-hoys were toiling on with their cauldrons 
on their heads for the sustenance of the Europeans on picquet, 
a round shot was sur - e to come booming towards them, and 
perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In time our people became 
accustomed to this exercise, and either avoided the exposuie 
altogether, or kept themselves on the alert so as to anticipate 
the arrival of the deadly missile, and secure safety by throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-boys, whose journeys 
—as men must eat—could not he arrested or postponed, became 
adepts in this work. They went adroitly down on their knees 
and deposited their burdens till tho danger had passed. Tho 
water-carriers, too, wore greatly exposed. And it is charac¬ 
teristic of tho relations which at that time existed between tho 
two races, that although these servile classes did their deity 


* Lieutenant Wheatlyof the 51th Native Infantiy, who was doing; duty 
with the Sh’inur Battalion. Among the Gurkhas killed was Taka Ram, “ one 
of tlie best shots in the regiment, who had killed twenty-two tiyeis in the 
Dun.” 
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■with all fidelity — and it would luive fared ill with us indeed if 
they had failed n.s in the hour of need—not only was there 
little kindliness and sympathy extended towards them, hut by 
Rome at least of tho Englishmen in camp, those unarmed, harm¬ 
less, miserable servitors were treated with most unmerited 
severity. There is something' grotesque, but not less terrible 
for its grotesque ness, in the story that when tho cook-hoys thus 
deftly saved themselves from swift death, and secured also 
llioir precious burdens, the European soldiers would sometimes 
S'v, “ It is well for yon, my hoys, that you have not spilt our 
dinners.” * 

On tho 18th, two Sip.ihi regiments that had mutinied at 
Nnsinibikl streamed into Dchli, bringing with 
Juno 18-19. tlieur six guns.')' This welcome reinforcement 

ttack on our rii ; aw [ the hopes of the mutineers, and they re¬ 
sell) ed, on the following day, to go out in force 
against the besiegers. They had so often failed to make an 
impression on our front, that this time it was their game to 
attack our position in the roar. So, passing tho Sabziinandi, 
they entered tho gardens on our right, and, disappearing for a 
while, emerged by the side of the Najafgarh Canal, to tho 
dismay of the camel-drivers, whoso animals were quietly brows¬ 
ing on the plain. 'Tlio day was then so far spent that the 
expectation of an attack, which had been entertained in the 
morning, had passed away from our camp, and wo were but 
ill-prepared to receive the enemy. Our artillery wore Iho first 
in action against them. Scott, Money, and Tombs brought 
their guns into play with marvellous rapidity;} but for a 
while they were unsupported, and tho enemy’s lire, artillery 
and musketry, was heavy and well directed. The 
U ntciioo jjaj. g l]llg 0 f Hie mutineers were the far-famed guns 
of the illustrious garrison of Jalalabad, known in history as 
Abbott’s battery—guns with tho mural crown upon them in 


* I am initiog of this now only with reference to the practice of tho enemy 
in tiie city. I shall speak more fully hereafter of tho treatment of tho 
Natives in camp. 

f This reinforcement consisted of tho loth and llOfh Hipalii Regiments, tho 
2nd Company 7th Battalion fGoIamhiz) A .1 tilleiy, with No, 6 Horse Battmy 
attached, and some men of the 1st Bombay Light Cavalry. 

% The Field Artillery employed on this occasion consisted of three guns 
each of four different batteries, under Turner, Money, Tombs, ami Scott. Tho 
battle was fought by th m. 
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honour of their great, achievements. The Infantry, too, of the 
Nasinibad Brigade were proving their title to he regarded as 
the very flower or the rebel army. So fierce and well directed 
whs the fire of a party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, 
seeing his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach the 
sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whether lie could 
maintain himself against them. But in this crisis up rode 
Daly wilh a detachment of his Guides’ Cavalry, and a word 
from the heroic artilleryman sent him forward with a few fol¬ 
lowers against the musketeers in the brushwood. The diversion 
was successful; but the gallant leader of the Guides returned 
severely wounded, and for a while his services were lost to the 
Force." 

Meanwhile the Cavalry had been getting to horse, and Yule’s 
L'mcers were to he seen spurring into action. But the shades 
of evening were now falling upon the battle, and ere long 
it was difficult to distinguish friends from enemies. Yule’s 
saddle was soon empty ;f and Hope Grant, who commanded, 
well-nigh fell into the hands of the enemy, for his charger 
was shot under him, and it was sore trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness of the moment. The engage¬ 
ment, scattered and discursive as were its incidents, is not 
one easily to ho de-cribed. A confused narrative of that 
ovening’s fighting must ho most descriptive of the chaos of the 
fight. Night fell upon a drawn battle, of which no one could 
count the issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents, with not ■very cheerful countenances, they saw the camp¬ 
fires of the enemy blazing up in their rear. Wo had sustained 
some severe losses. That fine field-officer of the Lancers, Yule, 
had boon killed; Daly, of the Guidos, had Leon incapacitated 
for active work; Arthur Beeher, Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, had been wounded; and wo had left many men upon 


* The author of the “History of the Siege of Dchli” tlms describes this 
incident: “ A portion of the Guide Cavalry came up. * Daly, if you do uot 
charge,’ said Tombs to their leader,' my guns are taken.’ Daly spurred into 
(lie bushes—seal rely a dozen of his men followed him. Hi* returned with a 
bullet iu his shoulder; but the momentary diversion saved the guns.” 

f The cmitempninry annalists of tiia siege do not relate in wlmt manner 
Yule met his death, hut his horse galloping riderless into camp scums to have 
conveyed the lust nows of his full, and bis body lying all night on the field, it 
may be. assumed that lie was killed in the confusion which am.-o when the 
brief twilight had closed upon the scene. It is distinctly stated that our own 
Artillery fired upon the Lancers, 
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the field. The enemy had increased in numbers, and with 
numbers tlioir daring had increased. It would liave gone ill 
with ns if the mutineers had succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves in our rear, and the strength of the rebel force within 
the walls had enabled them to renew their attacks on our 
front and on our flanks. They were welcoming fiosh rein¬ 
forcements every day, whilst our reinforcements, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho ceaseless energies of the authorities above and below 
Delhi, were necessarily coining in but slowly. Perhaps at no 
period of the siege were circumstances moie dispiriting to the 
besiegers. 

There was little sound sleep in our camp that niflit, but 
with the first dawn of the morning, and the first breath of the 
morning air, there came a stern resolution upon our people not 
to cease from the battle until they had driven the exulting 
enemy from our rear. Hut it was scarcely needed that wo 
should brace ourselves up for the encounter. The vehemence 
of the enemy was seldom of long duration. It expended itself 
in fierce spasms, often, perhaps, the growth of vast draggings 
of bang, and was generally exhausted in the combe of a few 
hours. On the morning of the 19tli, therefore, our people saw 
but little of the desperate energy of the 18th. Soon after our 
camp turned out tliero was another scene of wild confusion. 
Nobody seemed to know what was the actual position of affairs, 
and many were quite unable in their bewilderment to dis¬ 
tinguish between enemies and friends. The former had nearly 
all departed, and the few who remained were driven out with 
little troublo. One last spasm of energy manifested itself in a 
farewell discharge of round-shot from a Bipahi gun; but tlie 
worst that befell us was an amazing panic among the camp- 
followers beyond (he canal, and a considerable expenditure of 
ammunition upon an imaginary foe. 

It always happened that after one of these storms of excite¬ 
ment there was a season of calm. To the irresistible 

juni- an-ai. voluptuousness of perfect repose (he Sipahis over 
A surrendered themselves on the day after a great 

fight. The 20 th and 21st were, therefore, days of rest to our Force. 
The latter was our Sabbath, and early service was performed by 
Mr. Button in the mess-tent of the 2nd Fusiliers, and afterwards 
in other parts of tlie camp. There were many then amongst 
our people instant in prayer, for they felt that a great crisis 
was approaching. They may have laughed to scorn the old 
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prophecy that on the centenary of the great battle of Plassey, 
which had laid Bengal at our feet, and had laid, too, broad and 
deej) the foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire would be finally extinguished. The self-reliance of the 
Englishman made light account of such vaticinations; hut no 
one doubted that the superstition was strong in 
the minds of the Dcdili garrison, and that the =J ' 

23rd of June would he a great day, for good or for evil, in tho 
History of the 'War. It was certain, indeed, that then one of 
those convulsive efforts, with which already our people wore so 
well acquainted, would he made on a larger scale than ever had 
been made before. On such a day, warned by the thought of 
the prophecy which designing people had freely circulated in 
the Lines of all our rebel regiments, it could not be doubted 
that Hindu and Muhammadans would unite with common con¬ 
fidence and common enmity against ns, and that an unwonted 
amount of confidence and bang would hurl their regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and self-devotion, in full 
assurance of the re-establishment of Native rale from one end 
of India to the other. Our force had been growing weaker and 
weaker every day, whilst the rebel force had grown stronger 
and stronger, It was not, therefore, a very cheerful prospect 
which lay before the English when they thought of the issues 
of the morrow. 

Day had scarcely broken on tho 23rd when our people learnt 
that their expectations were not unfounded. The 
enemy, in greater force than had ever menaced us JiraaM, 
before, streamed out of the Labor Gate, and Tl irrSy. ry 
again moved by our right towards the rear of the 
British camp. But they encountered an unexpected difficulty, 
which disconcerted their plans. On the previous night our 
Sappers had demolished the bridges over the Najafgarli Drain, 
by which the enemy had intended to cross their guns ; and thus 
checked, they were compelled to confine their attacks to tho 
right of our position. The effect of this was, that much of the 
day’s fighting was among the houses of the Sabzimandi, from 
which the enemy poured in a deadly fire on our troops. Again 
and again tho British Infantry, with noble courage and resolu¬ 
tion, bearing up against the heats of tho fiercest sun that had 
yet assailed them, drove the Sipiihis from their cover, and fought 
against heavy odds all through that long summer day. \Ve 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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honour of their great, achievements. The Infantry, too, of the 
Nasirabad Brigade were proving their title to be regarded as 
the very flower of the rebel army. So fierce and well directed 
was the fire of a party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, 
seeing his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach the 
sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whether he could 
maintain himself against them. But in this crisis up rode 
Daly with a detachment of his Guides’ Cavalry, and a word 
from the heroic artilleryman sent him forward with a few fol¬ 
lowers against the musketeers in the brushwood. The diversion 
was successful; hut the gallant leader of the Guides returned 
severely wounded, and for a while his services were lost to the 
Force.* 

Meanwhile the Cavalry had been getting to horse, and Yule’s 
Lancers were to he seen spurring into action. But the shades 
of evening were now falling upon the battle, and ere long 
it was difficult to distinguish friends from enemies. Yule’s 
saddle was soon empty;f and Hope Grant, who commanded, 
well-nigh fell into the hands of the enemy, for his charger 
was shot under him, and it was sore trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness of the moment. The engage¬ 
ment,, scattered and discursive as were its incidents, is not 
one easily to be de-cribed, A confused narrative of that 
evening’s fighting must be most descriptive of the clmos of the 
fight. Night fell upon a drawn battle, of which no one could 
count the issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents, with not very cheerful countenances, they saw the camp¬ 
fires of the enemy blazing up in their rear. We had sustained 
some severe losses. That fine field-officer of the Lancers, Yule, 
had been killed; Daly, of the Guides, had been incapacitated 
for active work; Arthur Beeher, Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, Lad been wounded; and we had left many men upon 


* The author of the “History of the Siege of Delhi” thus describes this 
incident: “A portion of the Guide Cavalry came up. ‘Duly, if you do uot 
charge,’ said Tombs to their leader,' my guns are taken.’ Daly spurred into 
the hushes—scarcely a dozen of hia men followed him. Ho returned with it 
bullet in his shoulder ;• but the momentary diversion saved the guns.” 

t The contemporary annalists of the siege do not relate in what manner 
Yule met Ids death,hut his horse galloping riderless into camp seems to have 
conveyed the first nows of Iris fall, and bis body lying all night on the field, it 
may he assumed that lie was killed in the confusion which arose when the 
brief twilight had closed upon the scene. It is distinctly stated that our own 
Artillery fired upon the Lancers. 
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After tliis there was another lull, and there was again time 
for our chief people to take account of the circum¬ 
stances of their position and to look the future J "" 5 2l - 
in tho face. The result of the fighting on the st T r ' t ? 1 r l " | l |' J ' r '’ 
Centenary of Plassey was somewhat to aliatc the 
confidence of the enemy. There were no signs of tlie descent 
of that gieat Star of Fortune which had risen above ns for 
a hundred years. Little now was to he gained by them from 
•spiritual manifestations and encouragements. They had only 
to look to thoir material resources; hut these were steadily 
increasing, aa the stream of mutiny continued to swell and 
roll down in full current towards the great ocean of the 
imperial city. Xa.serdbdd and Jalandhar had already dis¬ 
charged their turbid waters, and now Bohilkhund was about 
to pour in its tributaries. All this was against us, for it 
was tho custom of the enemy upon every new accession of 
strength to signalise the arrival of the reinforcements by 
sending them out to attack us. Thus the brunt of the fighting 
on the Idth had been borne by the Xusiriibud force, and on the 
23rd by tho regiments from Jalandhar. It was felt, therefore, 
that on the arrival of the llohilkliand Biigade there would he 
ugaiu a sharp conflict, which, although the issue of the day’s 
fighting could not he doubtful, would tend to the diminution 
of our strength, and to tho exhaustion of our resources, and 
would place us no nearer to the final consummation for which 
our people so ardently longed, 

On the other hand, however, it was a source of congratulation 
that our reinforcements were also arriving. Bir 
Jolm Lawrence was doing his work well in the t[ . i ^ ! Ty i “] ] ^ ts ,. 
Punjab, and sending down both European and 
iSikh troops, and every available gun, to strengthen Barnard in 
his position before Dehli. The dimensions of the British camp 
were visibly expanding. The newly arrived troops wore at 
first a little dispirited liy the thought of the small progress that 
had been made by their comrades before Dehli; for the besiegers 
were found to he the besieged. But they soon took heart again, 
for the good spirits of the Dehli Field Force were contagions, 
and nothing liner had ever been seen than the buoyancy and 
the cheerfulness which they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and privations. Many old friends and comrades 
then met together in tho mesa-tents to talk over old time®, anil 
many new friendships wore formed by men meeting as strangers. 
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on that ever-memorable Ilidgo—friendships destined to last for 
a life. Hospitality and good-fellowship abounded everywhere. 
There was not an officer in camp who did not delight in the 
opportunity of sharing his last bottle of beer with a friend or a 
comrade. And from the old Crimean General down to the 
youngest subaltern, in camp, all n ere aliko chivalrous, patient, 
and self-denying. 

There was never any despondency among them. Vast diver¬ 
gencies of opinion prevailed in camp with respect to the great 
something that was to be done. Some of the 
Gimt'ui 1 Dainmd. J'ounger, more eager, spirits panted for a rush upon 
Dehli. The Engineer subalterns—Greathed and 
his gallant brethren—never ceased to urge the expediency of a 
coup-de-main, and as the month of June wore to a close, Barnard 
again consented to the enterprise—doubtfully as to the issue, 
and altogether reluctantly, but with a dominant sense that 
there was nothing else to be done. IIo was very active at this 
time. No subaltern, in the flower of liis youth, was more regard¬ 
less of exposure and fatigue. Under the fierco June sun, never 
sparing himself, lio was continually abroad, and night seldom 
found his anxious head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and Lis 
son laid themselves down together, with revolvers in their 
hands, hut still the general notion in camp was that he “ never 
slept.” He was torn to pieces by conflicting counsels. But he 
wore outwardly a cheerful aspoct, and ever resolute to do his 
best, he bore up manfully against the troubles which surrounded 
him. Even the feeling that, do what he might, his reputation 
would, be assailed, did not, to outward appearance, very sorely 
distress him. All men placed in difficult conjunctures must bo 
prepared to encouufor rexn'oacli, and Barnard well know it. But 
ever as time went on he won upon the hearts of the officers 
under his command by his kindliness and generosity. It was 
said that he kept open tent; he had a liberal table ; and never 
had an officer in high command a keener sense of individual 
merit or a moie open-hearted dosire to bestow His personal com¬ 
mendations on all who had distinguished themselves by acts of 
gallantry. So, before the month of Juno was at an end, Sir 
Henry Barnard had securely established himself in the affections 
of tlio Dehli Field Force. 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he was making 
no impression upon Delhi, the inward care that was weighing 
upon his very life grew heavier and heavier. Ho wrote many 
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letters at this time both to public functionaries in India and to 
private friends in England, in which he set forth very clearly 
Ids difficulties and perplexities, and suggested that ho had 
been, and was likely to be, misjudged. To Sir 
John Lawrence he wrote, on the 28th of June, J " n<s23 ' 
a letter, in which he reviewed the Past, and set forth the 
circumstances of the Present. “ You have, of course,” ho 
said, “been well informed of our proceedings, which, from 
the commencement, have hcen a series of difficulties overcome 
by the determined coinage and endurance of our troops, but 
not leading us to the fleshed termination. When first I took 
up this position, my Artillery were to silence the fire of the 
town from the Mori and Kashmir Gates, at least, and our 
heavy guns then brought into play to open our way into the 
city, irfo far from this, however, we have not silenced a 
single gun, and they return us to this day at least four to one. 
The Chief Artillery Officer admits the distance to ho too great; 
but to get nearer we must look to our Engineers, who are only 
now commencing to collect some few materials, such as trenching 
tools, sand-bags, &e., of which they were destitute, and even now 
have not enough to aid me in strengthening any outpost. In 
the mean time, my force is being worn out by the constant and 
sanguinary combats they are exposed to—the attacks which 
require every soul in my camp to repel—for it is never certain 
where the enemy intend to strike their blow, and it is only by 
vigilance I can ascertain it, and having done so, withdraw 
troops from one place to strengthen the threatened one; and 
thus the men are hastened here and there, and exposed to the 
sun all day. To me it is wonderful how all have stood it. It 
is heart-breaking to engage them in these affairs, which always 
cost us some valuable lives. The Engineers had arranged a 
plan of approach on the Kashmir side; the diffioul ties that meet 
one here are the constant interruptions the operations would 
experience by tho fire from the town, and more so by the more 
frequent renewal of these dangerous attacks. But a greater one 
was in store for me when, on inquiring into the means, the 
amount of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade¬ 
quate, that tho Chief Engineer declared tho project must he 
abandoned. There remains, therefore, hut one alternati ve. My 
whole force will he here in a day or two, when our entire project 
will be matured. Disappointing as, I fear, our progress lias 
been to you, the results of our exertions have been great; an 
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immensely superior force lias l>ecn on all occasions defeated with 
great loss, and I have reason to believe Iliat tlie spirit of this 
mutineoiing multitude—contemptible in the open, but as good, 
if not bettor, than ourselves behind guns—is completely broken, 
and that the game is in our bauds ; for, by confining, or rather 
centralising the evil on llohli, the heart of it will be crushed 
in that spot, and that ‘ delay,’ so far from being detrimental, 
has been of essential use ! But for the prestige, I would loavo 
Dehli to its fate. Anarchy and disorder would soon destroy it; 
and the force now before it—the only one of Europeans yon 
have in India set, free—would bo sufficient to re-establish the 
groat or part of the country. To get into Dehli will greatly 
reduce this small force, and I feel much moral courage in oven 
hinting at an object which I have no intention of carrying out 
—at till events, till after an attempt had been made. You may 
say, why engage in these constant combats? The reason simply 
is that, when attacked, wo must defend ourselves ; and that to 
securo our camp, our hospitals, our stores, die., every living 
being has to he employed. The whole tiling is too gigantic for 
the force brought against it. Tito gates of Dehli once shut, with 
the whole of your Native Army drilled, equipped, and organised 
within the walls, a regularly prepared force should have been 
employed, and the place invested. Much as I value the reduc¬ 
tion of Dehli, and great as I see that the danger to mjr own repu¬ 
tation will be if wo fail, still I would rather retire from it than 
risk this army! But, by God’s blessing, all may bo saved yet.” 
And in this letter, having sot forth the general state of tlie 
great question before him, bo proceeded to speak of some of its 
personal bearing. “My position,” lio said, “is difficult; and 
nut the less so for its undefined responsibilities, which must 
always bo tlio case when a Commander-in-Cliief is in tlio same 
field. But the valuablo assistance which you have given mo, 
in Brigadier-General Chamberlain, will henceforward greatly 
lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days before—on the 24tli of June—Brigadier Chamber¬ 
lain had arrived in Gaiup to take the post of 

,rum 21 , Adjutant-General of the Army. Ilia coming had 

iji'igndio?- been anticipated with the liveliest emotions of 

./ancid satisfaction. Some said that he would be worth a 

OliuuiUGi ldln* -• i tit t 

thousand men. 1 hose who had ever eneoui aged 
the holder and the more hazardous course of action rejoiced 
most of all, for they believed that his voice would bo lifted up 
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in fitvmu' of home dashing enterprise.*• It was, doubtless, at tbat 
time great gain to have such a man at the elbow of the Com¬ 
mander.! A few months before officialism would liavo stood 
aghast at such a selection. Neville Chamberlain had little 
departmental experience. Hut the Departments, in that great 
crisis, were not in the highest honour. Not that, they had 
failed—not that they had done any worse or any hotter than 
Departments are wont to do in great conjunctures; but that 
the Dehli Field Force did not want Departments, lint men. 
There was no want of manliness in the general Staff, for already 
within the space of three weeks one departmental chief had 
been killed and another disabled. But it was felt that there 
were men in Ihe country, cast in the true heroic mould, with a 
special genius for the work in hand. Some said, “ Oh, if Henry 
Lawrence were but here!” others spoke of John Nichohon as 
the man for the crisis; and all rejoiced in the advent of Neville 
Chamberlain. There was another, too, whose name at that 
time was in the mouth of the general camp. It was known 
that Baird Smith had been summoned to direct the engineering 
department, which had been lamentably in want of an efficient 
chief. All these things were cheering to the heart of the 
Crimean General, for lie mistrusted his own judgment, and ho 
looked eagerly for counsellors in whom he could confide. 

Baird Smith was at Burki, leading an active, busy life, 
thinking much of the Army before Dehli, but 
never dreaming of taking part in the conflict, Culonci mini 
■when, in the lust week of June, news reached him Mnil11, 
that lie was wanted there to take the place of the Chief En¬ 
gineer, who had completely broken down. Having improvised, 
with irregular despatch, a body of some six hundred Pioneers, 
and loaded fifty or sixty carts with Engineer tools and stores, 


•' “ Xovillc (Jhaiubeihim has arrived ; of this we arc all glad, 113 well us the 

(icnouil. tVilby’s bold conceptions may now receive more consideration.”_ 

tfruilhed’s Letters — 1 “Everything will be right, they mod to say, when 
h’h.mibrilain comes, mul all took courage when they saw his stern path face.” 
— UitJnry of the Sieijr of Dehli. 

f “ You have sent me a sound, good auxiliaiy in Uiigadier Chamberlain, 
who fully aces and admits tiio difficulties X have been placed in, lie is 
favourable to the trial of getting into the place, and u reasonable hope of 
biirec-M may he entertained. I am willing to try, piovuled I can see my wav 
to honourably secure my sick and wounded, and keeping open my supplies," 
—Sir II. Bai naril to isir John Lawrence, July 1 . JIA Con lyjoiulemv. 
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lie started on the 29Ui of June, accompanied by Captains 
Robertson and Spring .* rushing on by forced marc lies, be 
was within sixty mi'es of Dehli, when, on the morning of the 
2nd of July, sifter a weaiy night-march, tin express reached him 
with the stirring news that an assault on Dohii had Leon 
planned for the early dawn of the morrow, and that all were 
anxious for his presence. After an hour or two of sleep, ho 
mounted again, and rode—or, as he said “ scrambled ”—on ; 
getting wliat lie could to carry him—now a fresh hoi sc, now an 
elophaut, and again the conch-aiid-four of the Rajah of Jluud; 
and so, toiling all through the day and the night, he reached 
Deldi by three o’clock on the morning of the 3rd, Weary and 
worn out though ho was, fcho prospect of the coming assault 
braced him up for the ivork iu hand; but ho had mado tlm 
toilsome march for nothing. The projected attack was iu 
abeyance, if it had not wholly collapsed. 

It was the eld story; that fatal indecision, which had been 
the banc of General Barnard, as leader of such an 
Postjiowmi'iitof enterprise as this, had again, at the eleventh hour, 

' July s'* overthrown the bolder counsels which he had 

been persuaded to adopt. AH iho expected re¬ 
inforcements had arrived, and he was stronger than he had over 
been before, f The details of the assault had been arranged; 
the plans had been prepared ; the troops had been told off for 
the attacking columns, though they had not yet been warned, 
and the project was kept a secret iu Camp—when information 
reached him that the enemy were contemplating a grand 
attack upon our position by tlio agency of tike rebel regiments 
recently arrived from llohilkliaud. The time of early morning 
appointed for tho assault—a little ho fore daybreak—would have 


* The loiter was going to join liia regiment in the Punjab. On tliu morning 
df i]jfj nnival at Jbilam tie was killed in nil attack on the Nutive troops that 
hull broken into mutiny in tluit place. 

f The reinforcomenU which laid joint'd our Camp from the Punjab between 
tho 26tU of Juno and 3rd of July were the IIead-<[uaitor3 of tier Majesty's 
Stir Foot, released by the defection of tho Jalandhar Brigade, tho Ileiul- 
q Harters of Her Majesty's Cist Foot; tho 1st Itoalmont of Punjab Infantry 
((tokos Bilim); a squadion of Punjab Cavalry; with two guns of -European 
and two of Native IIoi.se Artillery ; soma European ltesi-rvo Ai(illeiy, and 
some Sikh gunners. Tho want of artillerymen to nmk our guns had been 
severely fell, and Sir John Lawtomc had duno Ids best to supply thorn front 
all sources. The reinforcements detached nlmo mado up, according to 
Norman, our effective force to six thousnn 1 six hundred men of nil arms. 
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Been propitious, for the hour before dawn was dark and cloudy, 
and our troops could have advanced unseen to tho City walls. 
But now tho opportunity was lost. Tho time was coming for 
'■ tho moon and day to moot,” and so all hope of our creeping 
up, unsoon, beneath the shadow of the darkness, was passing 
away. What Barnard and others called tho “ Gamester’s 
Throw,” was not destined to be thrown by him. 

The threatened attack on our position, said to have been 
fixed for tho morning of the 3rd, was not then 
developed into a fact; hut at night the fiohilkhaml xhcCwtUD '"i*. 
Brigade f—some four thousand or five thousand " 

strong, Horse, Foot, and Artillery—the Infantry in the scarlet 
uniforms of their old masters—went out, under cover of the 
darkness, and made tlioir way towards Alipiir, in rear of our 
Camp, with sumo vague intention of cutting off our com¬ 
munications Ly destroying a post we had esiablished there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or from the 
h’idge.'l A force under Major Coke, of tho i’anjab Irregular 
Army, who had arrived in Camp on the last day of Juno, was 
sent out to give battle to the mutineers. It was a compiact, 
well-appointed column of Cavalry and Infantry, with some 
Horse Artillery guns; and the leader was hold in repute for 

* Tlie causes of (lie abandonment of the enterprise weio liras stated by 
fiiv II. Barnard: *• I had ail prepaid! for the rjnnust'.r's throw last night, when 
the airivul of the reinforcements of Coke's gave me all the available means I 
can export. It was fnistrated, fust, by hearing that we were to bo attacked 
in gicat force this morning at dawn of (lay, when to a certainty our Camp 
would ho destroyed; and, secondly, on account of serious disaffection in 
(Charles) Nicholson's Ibgimom, nlL the Hindus of which I have disarmed— 
and hung two of the Native offieeis. Tie tltli Irregulars evinced evident sign 
of ‘ shake,’ and as they numbeied some four hundred and fifty, it became a 
serious question to leave alt these natives in my Camp, whin all my own 
forces wcio employed else whom. Chamberlain admits that few men went 
ever placed in a more painfully responsible position. If I lose this small 
force, it will bo felt all over the Punjab, and yet, if I do not take Heidi, tho 
result will ho equally disa.-tioua. It will he a good deed when done !—and I 
will take care and do it, with every chance in my favour, in good will .”—-Sir 
Henry Jiarimrd :o Sir John Brum nee, July a, 1837. MS. Correspondence. 

f The Itohilkhand, or Bare l, Biigade marched in on the 1st and 2nd of 
July. It consisted of the 18th, 28th, 29th, and GHth Infantry Regiments; tho 
Kill Irregular Cavalry, No, 15 liorso Battery, anil two (i-pnunder post guns 
from Shahialianpiir. 

t The enemy expected to find a convoy of wounded men going fiom our 
C’nmp to Ambaluh, and another with treasure ami ammunition coiuiiw from 
li’inizpur. But he fortunately missed both of them. 
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liis achievements in border warfare. But tlio result was a 
disappointment. The ground was marshy; the progress was 
slow; and we were too lato to do the work. 80011 after day¬ 
break on the 4lli, our column came in sight of tlio Sipahi Iteg’i- 
mon ts which were then returning from Alipiir, and our guns 
wero brought into action. But Coke had not taken right 
account of the distance; our light iiokl pieces made little im- 
prefsion upon the enemy, and our Infantry had not come up in 
time to lake part in the ongagoment. Tlio tiipahi General, 
Balclit Khun, was, however, in no mood to come to closer quarters 
with us, so ho drew off his forces and set his face towards Dchli, 
leaving behind him his baggage, consisting mainly of the 
night’s plunder—an ammunition waggon and some camel- 
loads of small-arm cartridges. But they carried off all their 
guns, and returned to garrison not much weaker than when 
they started. “ The distance we had come from Camp,” wrote 
General Heed to Sir John Lawrence, ‘‘and the deep state of the 
ground, prevented our guns and cavalry from pursuing. In 
fact, tlio horses were knocked up, ami the guns could scarcely 
ho moved, while the enemy, being on higher ground, managed 
to get away their guns.” ¥ But if we had gained no glory, the 
enemy had added another to their long list of failures. They 
had taken out some thousands of their best troops, and had only 
burnt a village, plundered a small isolated British post, and 
loft tlio plunder behind them on the field. But, if our eyes had 
not been opened before to the danger of somo day having our 
rearward communications witli the Kurnal and the Panjab—all 
the upper country from which we drew our supplies and re¬ 
inforcements—interrupted by a swarming enemy, who might 
attack ns at all points at the samo time, so as to prevent us 
from effectively protecting our rear, this expedition of the 
Eoliilkhand force dispersed all the films that still obscured our 
vision. And our Engineer officers, therefore, -were directed to 
adopt every possible measure to render the establishment of the 


+ MS. Oorrespnnilen.ee .—The author of tho “ History of the Siege of Uelili," 
who was obviously with Coke’s force, adds: “Our men returned completely 
exhausted by the heat. Indeed, many of the fllst sank down beneath trees, 
and our elephants had to be sent from Camp to carry them in.”—Hodtou 
says that “ our loss was about thirty or foity Europeans, and three of my 
Native officers temporarily disabled.” Another writer (MS. 'Joimiul) says: 
“ Our Ipss was one Irregular, who came from the Punjab with (Joke, and an 
Artillery driver.” 
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enemy in onr rear a feat of difficult, if not impossible accom¬ 
plishment; anil the chief of these was the destruction of the 
bridges across the Najafgaih Canal, except the one immediately 
in onr rear, which we conld always command and protect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard wero in close con¬ 
sultation. The General rejoiced greatly in the presence of his 
new adviser, and gave him his unstinted confidence. The 
arrival, indeed, of such a man as the accomplished Engineer, 
who knew every nook and crevice in JDehli, and who, before he 
had any expectation of being personally connected with the 
siege, had devised a plan of attack, was great gain to the 
besieging force; and Barnard, whoso ignorance of Indian 
warfare and mistrust of his own judgment drove him to seek 
advice in all likeliest quarters, would gladly have leant most 
trustingly on Smith. But it was not decreed that he should 
trust in any one much longer. Ilis life was now wearing to a 
close. 

On the second day after Baird Smith’s arrival in Camp, 
cholera fell heavily upon the General, and smote 
him down with even more than its wonted slid- , 

denness. General Heed had seoii Barnard in the 
early morning, and observed nothing peculiar about him; 
but by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a 
whisper was running through the Camp that J,,ly 5 ' 
the Commander of the Delhi Field Force was dying. He Lai 
been missed from his accustomed place at churcli-servico ; 
and, before many hours had passed, his broken-hearted son, 
who had ministered to him with all the tenderness of a woman, 
was standing beside his lifeless body. “ Tell them,” said the 
dying General, speaking of his family' in England, almost 
with his last breath—“ tell them that I die happy.” Next 
day his remains were conveyed on a gun-carriage io their 
last resting-place. “ The only difference,” wrote the Chaplain 
who performed the burial-service, “ between the General and 
a private soldier consisted in the length of flic mournful train, 
which followed in solemn silence the mortal remains of the 
brave warrior.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a message to Baird Smith, 
saying that ho trusted to him to give snoli an explanation o! 
the circumstances in which ho was placed as would save his 
reputation as a soldier. And, indeed, the same generosity of 
feeling as ho had evinced in all his endeavours to brighten the 
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character of liis dead friend Ansou was now displayed hy others 
towards him; for alL men spoke and wrote gently and kindly 
of Barnard, as of one against whom nothing was to bo said 
except that circumstances were averse to him. “ I found him,” 
wrote Bail'd Smith, “one of the most loveable men I had ever 
met—rigidly conscientious in every duty, a perfect gentleman 
in manner and feeling, a biavo soldier, bnt unequal to the 
present crisis from an apparent want of confidence in himself 
and an inability to discriminate between the judgments of 
others.”—“In him,” wrote General Heed to Sir John. Law¬ 
rence, “the servico has lost a most energetic and indefatigable 
officer, and I fear his untimely end was in a great measure to bo 
attributed to his fearless exposure of himself, not only to the 
fire of tho enemy, lmt to the more deadly rays of the sun.”— 
“ Ho was a high-minded, excellent officer,” said Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Grcatlied; “ and on European ground, in a European 
war, would have done the State good service; bnt he was too 
suddenly thrust into tho most difficult active service in India 
that could bo imagined, and found himself placed in command 
of an Army which General Anson had organised, and obliged 
to carry out operations which he would not himself have under¬ 
taken with the means at his command. With more knowledge 
of the relative merits of Iris troops and of the enemy, he would, 
I think, have achieved a great success.”—“How he has carried 
on so long,” wrote Neville Chamberlain, “is wonderful. All 
day in the sun, and the most part of the night either walking 
Up and down the main street of the camp or visiting the bat- 
toiios and posts. Itis constitution was such that he could not 
command sleep at the moments when he might have rested, and 
exhausted nature has given way. We all deeply lament his 
loss, for a kinder or more noble-minded officer never lived.” 

I need add nothing to these tributes from tho foremost officers 
in the Camp. Only three months before Barnard bad written 
to Lord Canning, saying : “ Cannot you find some tough job to 
put to me? I will servo you faithfully.”* Tho “tough job” 
had been found, and a single month of it had sufficed to lay him 
in his grave. But lie had redeemed his promise, lie had served 
tho State faithfully to the last hour of his life. 


* /Info, vol. i., page 413. 
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.and liero fitly closes the second part of this Story of the 
Siege of Dehli. , It is the story of a succession of profitless 
episodes—desultory in narration as in fact; the story of a 
month’s fighting with no results but loss of life, waste of ma¬ 
terial resources, and hitter disappointment in all the dwelling- 
places of the English in India, as week after week passed away, 
and every fresh report of the fall of Dehli was proved to be a 
mockery and a lie. 
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Fi’jim the first hour of his appearance at Dehli, Bail'd Smith 
had begun to examine thoroughly the means and 
J "b- resources at his disposal, lie hail no great opinion 
Maim'aiVtur ^ 10 l )0wel ‘ of the place to stand a siege, if the 
‘ ftHii'gc. besiegers had adequate material for its prosecu¬ 
tion. But, nover was a besieging army in worse 
plight for the conduct of great operations than the British 
Army before IJelili. The Chief Engineer found that his siege 
ordnance consisted of two 24-ponndors, nine 18-poimders, six 
8 -inch mortars, and two or three 8-inch howitzers. The enemy 
wore much stronger in Artillery. They could bring to any 
point open to attack from twenty-live to thirty guns, and ten 
or twelve mortars—all as well served as our own. But there 
was something even worse than this. If we had possessed more 
guns wo could not have used them, for there was a deplorable 
want of ammunition. Baird Smith stood aghast at the dis¬ 
covery that the shot in storo for the heavy guns was scarcely 
ecpial to the requirements of a day’s siege, and there was no 
immediate prospect of the receipt of further supplies; whilst, 
on the other hand, the enemy were furnished wi tli tire inex¬ 
haustible resources of the great Dehli Magazine. It was plain, 
therefore, that in this helpless state it would have been madness 
to commence siege operations, which must have been speedily 
abandoned from the exhaustion of our material supplies. 

But the question still suggested itself: “Might not the place 
ho carried by assault?” It was easier to answer 
Ibis i 11 the affirmative. “ Here,” lie argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially changed in value. 
"Wo have a highly disciplined body under a single head, com¬ 
pletely in band, full of pluck, and anxious 1o attack, and with 
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almost unlimited solf-rcliance. The enemy is without, any 
Lead, not in hand at all, so far broken in spirit that ho lias 
never met us in battle—with any odds in his favour—without 
being beaten. It is very true that bis numbers ruuoh exceed 
ours, and that in a town, in street-lighting, discipline is of less 
value than in the open battle-field. It is true, also, that, assaults 
•are proveibially precarious. Napoleon said of them, ‘ a dog or 
n goose may decide their issues.’ The results of failure would 
be as terrible and depressing as those of success would bo 
glorious and inspiriting.”’ 1 - All these things ho deliberately 
considered ; but, weighing the chances on either side, he came 
to the conclusion that “ the probabilities of success were far 
greater than those of failure, and the reasons justifying an 
assault stronger than those which justified inaction.” He 
therefore urged upon the General, in an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault by escalade, the gates which we 
desired to force being bluwn in by powder-bags. “ And,” he 
wrote, four months afterwards, “looking hack now with the 
full advantages of actual experience, and with, I believe, very 
little disposition to maintain a foregone conclusion, because it 
was foregone, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted any 
time between the 4th and 14th of July, we should have carried 
the place.” f 

'When the Engineer’s letter reached the Head-Quarters of the 
Force, Sir Henry Iiarnai d was dead, or dying-! 

The command was thou assumed by General Feed. encu ' 01 " 
Since he had been in the Delili Camp, with no immediate 
responsibility upon him, his health harl improved; and although 
he still appeared to others, especially to men with the inex¬ 
haustible energies of Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, he believed. 


* MS. Conespondenoe of Colonel Baird Smith, 
f Ibid. 

J 1 have lieie again to notice the coufuaiou of dates, of which I have 
spoken in a forma- note. Baird Smith, in a letter before me, pays, My letter 
n.commending the measuio went in on the Gth. I doubt if Sir Henry 
Barnaul e\ei saw it, as he died a day or two afterwards ” But Mr. Greafhod, 
in u letter dated July (3, suits that the remains of the General were buried at 
ten o’clock on that day; and Mr. Rotten (Chaplain's Narrative), who per- 
foimed the fuueial service, says most distinctly that Barnard died at tinea 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, July 3. Thcic is not tho least doubt of the 
fact, Baird Smith’s letter, theiefoi-c, was not sent in until after Barnard’s 
deith, unless he is wiring- about the date of ils despatch. 
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himself to he equal to tlio work, and wrote that, “ with the aid 
of the Almighty, ho trusted to carry it to a successful issue.” 
To this officer Baird Smith’s plan of assault was submitted. 
He did not immediately reject it. On the 9th, ho wrote to Sir 
John Lawrence, saying, “We still have the assault in contem¬ 
plation, the details of which are not yet quite completed by the 
Engineers’ Department under Baird Smith.” But the delay, 
whether originating in the Engineers’ Department, or in the 
councils of the General, was fatal to the scheme , and, as Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “ the opportunity passed away, and 
the question of assault or no assault finally resolved itself into 
doing nothing by sheer force of circumstances.” “ Whatever 
is,” he added, “being best, I am content with tilings as they 
are, and I tun very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blamo to those who differed from mo on the question of assault¬ 
ing. They, doubtless, examined the probabilities as conscien¬ 
tiously as I did, hut realised them differently, and came to a 
contrary conclusion. The difficulties were groat enough, and 
the consequences gravo enough, to require overy man to form 
and to hold his own opinion, and yot to promote toleration at 
differences—at any rate, that was my view of the case, right or 
wrong.” And, truly, it was very right. For there is nothing, 
perhaps, which calls for moro toleration than the solution of 
great military questions, when there are antagonistic arrays of 
difficulties to he considered. It has been said of other places 
than Dehli, which have stood protracted sieges, that they 
might have been canted by assault within the first hour of 
our appearance before them. It was said of Bharatpiir ; it 
was said of Sebastopol ; hut neither G'ombermcre nor Itaglan 
thought that it was his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attempting it. 

The circumstances, tho force of which was said by the Chief 
Engineer to have settled tlio momentous question 
A Jui D y & of assault or no assault, were theso. Whilst in 
tho English Camp our people were considering 
the best means of attacking the enemy within tlio walls of 
Debli, the enemy were making renewed attacks on the British 
Camp outside the walls; and every new attack reduced our 
scanty numbers. 'On the 9l,h of July they came out in force 
against us. Intelligence of their design reached General Heed 
in the morning, and he was in some measure prepared for 
them; hut he scarcely expected a daring inroad of rebel 
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Cavalry info our Camp.' But about ten o'clock,-!’ tlirougli a 
mist of heavy rain, our English officers, on the “Mound” dis¬ 
cerned their approach. Ilore, on a piece of elevated ground to 
the right rear of our Camp, was planted a battery of three 
heavy guns, with the usual Infantry Picquot. In addition to 
this a Cavalry Piequet was thrown out, somewhat in advance 
of the Mound ; and this now consisted of a party of Carabineers, 
two Horse Artillery guns of Toinbs’s troop, and a detachment 
of the 9t,h Irregular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which 
occupied the extreme point in advance.| l’eiplexed by the 
appearance of the familiar uniform of the Irregular Cavalry of 
our own picquets, our people at lirst thought that they had 


• r - We luul a r-luuji affair « itli the enemy yesteul iy. i had lccuived a repo it, 
in the morning that tliey wore coming out in force on Ihe right, ami Major 
lteiil applied for tlioir usual reinforcement at Hindu Jiao's house, which was 
sent, and tiio rest of the troops held iu readiness to turn out. About ton a.ji. 
a party of insurgent Sawiirs made a most daring inroad to the rear of our 
right by a road leading to the Grand Trunk. Tlx so lai n wove die.-sod 
exactly like the 9th Irregulars, which led to the supposition that pirt of that 
iugiment which was on picquot on that flank, had mutinied; hut it turned 
out that the gieater part ot them, at least, belonged to the Sth Iriegulars from 
Bareli. About a hundred men of their people actually swept through tin- 
right of our camp, by the rear, by the luidgo adjoining the buiiul-giound.”— 
(irui'ml Heal to sir John Zauri nee, July 10, 1857, JIiS. 

t II, will lmve la-on sevn that, iu tile preceding note, Oi-ncial Hoed says 
that the enemy appeared about ten o’clock. Major Keid rays, “ tho action 
commenced about seven o’clock.” The latter may rc-fer to the opening of the 
enemy’s guns. Major Tombs s-iys that, to tho best of his recollection, it was 
about three i\ar, when he first learnt that the troopers were entering our Camp, 
Cotcmpomry accounts often differ greatly with respect In tlio time of day, 

X “Tho Mound was about half-way between the Itidge and the Canal 
which protected the Biiti.-h roar. It was on tlio right roar flunk of Camp, 
and ou'rluokul ihe Sabzinmtidi. Between tho Mound and the Canal there 
Were several clumps of Bees, and the Ounal-bauk being alto fringed with 
them, the view in that direction was confuted and interrupted, and for thin 
reasun a Cavalry piequet was On-own out on the Canal bank, somewhat in 
advance of the Mound, from which, however, thu videttes of the Cavalry 
piequet were visible. . . . The guus mid the Car..binei m were not stationed 
on Urn Mound, but at the foot of mid on the right flank of it, so that facing to 
their proper front—the Bahzimandi—tho Mound was on their left hand and 
the Canal on their right. The gionml on the right of tho piequet was some¬ 
what elevated, and oil this the tent.,of the men were pitched and ihe- Cavalry 
horses picqueted. The guns were, as it wore, in. a hollow, with the Mound 
on their left and the elevated ground on the right. To their front was iv 
small breastwork, to which it was order! d that ihe guns should he run up 
and fought behind in ca-,o of an attack, and until thu picijut-t could Ihi 
reinforced.”— Ms. Mentoraudnm. 
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been diivon in by tin* advance of tlic enemy; and .so the guns, 
which might have opened upon them, were pointed harmlessly 
at the troopers . e But, there was something much worse than 
this. The mistake of the Biitish. Artillery was followed liy the 
disgrace of the British Cavalry. As the Irregulars of tlio 8th 
from Delili swept on, the detachment of Carabineers, which 
formed apart of the picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, who 
commanded them, remained alone at Ids post. The first error 
was soon discovered. Hills, who was in charge of the artillery 
—two horse-artillery guns—of the picquet, saw presently that 
it was a hostile attack, and ordered out his guns for action. 
But tlio enemy were upon him ; he had not time to open fire. 
In this emergency the dashing Artillery subaltern—a man of 
lightweight and shoit stature, young in years, hut with the 
coolness of a veteran and the courage of a giant—set spurs to 
his horse and rushed into the midst of the advancing troopers, 
cutting rig'kfc and loft at them with good effect, until two of 
them charged him at the same time, and by the shock of tlio 
collision, both horse and rider were thrown violently to the 
ground. Beginning his feet after his assailants had passed on, 
lie recovered his sword in time to renew the combat with three 
Sawars, two mounted and one on foot. The two first ho cut 
down,f and then engaged the third, a young, active swordsman 


* Tlio actual iu-sn.il,infs wore troopers of the Sth Irrcgulai Cavalry, who 
1ml mutinied at JS.irelr; Imt it was more than suspected lliat the men of tlio 
Olli were cocniH.iiit of and favoured the attack. II has lx on seen (Xtitr, ante, 
page 125) that (ioncinl liaiuaid luul been viry doubtful of their fidelity. 
Tin ro had been many desertions from their ranks hut no signs of open 
mutiny. It may lie slated hero Ihr.t after this affair of the fftli of July, tlio 
legiment was quietly moved out of Camp, apparently on duty. “On the 
Illii of July the Head-Quarteia of the Regiment proceeded to Alipur, for the 
purpose of keeping open tlx* communication with tlio nor. Largo detach¬ 
ments weio sent into the divisions of Saluirnupur, Son pat, and Pampat. On 
tins 21sl of July, in consequence of a large desertion from the ftorrpat detach¬ 
ment, it was doomed advisable to march iho regiment hack towards tlio 
Punjab.”— 1’ttrlumiLnfiuy Itdurnaf Jh-gimcnts that have muliuieii. A vvmg 
of the 9th. Irregular had accompanied the first siege-train to Delili (auto, 
page 141), and the olhor (llead-Quuiters) wing had joined our Camp on iho 
2nd of July. 

t “The first I wounded and dropped him from his horse; the sreond 
charged mo with a lance. I put it aside and caught him an awful gaali on 
tire head and face. I thought I had killed him; apparently ho must have 
clung to Ilia home, for he disappeared. The wounded man then oama up, but 
got his skull split .”—lltUs Narrative. 
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of good, courage, who came fresh to the encounter, whilst Hills, 
scant of breath and shaken by his fall, had lost all his first 
strength, hut none of his first courage. The heavy cloak, too, 
which he wore, as a protection against the rain, dragged at his 
throat, and well-nigh, choked him. The chances were now 
fearfully against him. Twice lie fired, hut his pistol snapped, 
and then he cut at his opponent’s shoulder. Tlio blow did not 
take effect; and the trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched 
at the English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him, mils 
then closed with his enemy, grappled him so that lie could not 
strike out with his sabre, and smote him with clenched fist again 
and again on the face, until the Englishman slipped and fell to 
the ground. 

The “ Mound ” was a favourite place ot gathering iu Camp. 
It commonly happened that many of our officers wore to he seen 
there, watching the progress of events below, or discussing the 
operations of the siege. But the heavy rain of the 9th of July 
had driven our people to the shelter of their tents. Among 
others, Major Tombs was in the Artillery mess-tent—one of the 
cheeriest places iu Camp—when a trooper of the Oth Irregular 
Cavalry, in a state of high excitement, rode up and asked the 
way to the General’s quarters. In reply to a question from 
Tombs, ho said that tlio enemy were showing iu front of our 
picquets; but the man’s words seemed but scantly to oxpress 
all that was in him, so Tombs hurried to his own tent, took his 
sword and rovolver, and ordering his horse to he brought after 
him, walked down to the Mound Picquets. As ho approached 
the post, ho saw the Carabineers drawn up in mounted array, 
and our guns getting ready for action. In a minute there was 
a tremendous rush of Irregular Horse, the troopers brandishing 
their swords and vociferating lustily; and then there was to be 
seen the sad spectacle of our Dragoons broken and flying to the 
rear - , whilst one of our guns went rightabout, some of tlio 
horses mounted and sonic riderless, and galloped towards our 
Camp. Tombs was now- in the midst of the enemy, who were 
striking at him from all sides, hut with no effect. A man of a 
noble presence, tall, strong, of robust frame and handsome 
countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, and of swart com¬ 
plexion, he was, in all outward semblance, the model of a 
Paringhi warrior; and the heroic aspect truly expressed the 
heroic qualities of the man. There was no finer soldier in the 
Camp. Threading his way adroitly through the black horse- 
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men, lie ascended the Mound, and looking down into tile hollow, 
whoie his two guns had been posted, he saw the remaining one 
ovoi turned, the lioises on the ground, struggling in their 
harness or dead, with some slain or wounded gunners beside 
them. Near tlio guns lie saw the prostrate body of Hills, 
apparently entangled in Ins cloak, with a dismounted Hawar 
standing over him with drawn sword, about to administer tlio 
dcuth-stroko. At this time Tombs was sonic thirty paces from 
Ids friend. lie could not hope lo reach the enemy in time to 
out him down with tlio sabro, so resting bis revolver on his left 
arm, ho took steady aim at the trooper, who was turned full- 
bre.istcd towards him, and shot him through the body. Tins 
blood o mod out through the while tunic of tlio wounded rebel, 
and, for a while at least, Ilills was saved. 

But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs helped liis fallen 
subaltern to rise, and together they ascended the slope of tbo 
Mound. As they were watching tlio movements of the enemy, 
they saw a little way beneath them another dismounted iSawar, 
who was walking away with Hills’ revolver in his hand. They 
made at once towards him. He was a young, strong, aetivo 
trooper, who turned and attacked them with his sword, ns one 
well skilled in the use of tlio weapon. Ilis Jirst blow aimed at 
Hills was parried. Thou be struck at Tombs, who with like 
address guarded the cut. Hut tlio third blow, struck with 
despairing energy, as lie sprung upon tlio younger of bis 
opponents, broke down Hills’ guard, and clovo the skull to tlio 
brain. In a moment bo bad turned upon Tombs, wlio coolly 
parried tbo blow and drove bis sword right through the 
trooper's body. 1 


4 This naimtive differs fiom some or I he published versions of (his incident, 
nnd, iu one respect at least, fiorn tlio account (quoted abovo) written by- 
Hills himself, anil printed at. the lime iu tbo English journals- Hills says 
that tha Samir with whom ho and Tombs had tlio second encounter was the 
very man who had attacked him in the tiist instance, and from whom his 
friend lmd saved him ‘‘ When wo got down,” he says, 1 saw tlio very man 
Tombs had saved mo from moving off with my pibtol (ho had only been 
wounded, and shammed dead). I told Tombs, and wo went at him.” But it 
is the assured belief of Tombs, who saw Ihe lirst trooper fall, and the blood 
streaming irom the man’s chest over his white tunic, that llmir second 
antagonist was “another dismounted Sawar.” Csctcria pnrilme, there would 
seem to bo more unson to accept Tombs’s version than that of his subaltern, 
as the circumstances of the former were moio favourable to cool and aoeurato 
observation. And I would rather believe this version, as the one that best 
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Meanwhile, tlte Sawurs, flushed with their first success, were 
sweeping onwards through our picquets, to the main street of 
our Camp. What could account for the rout of the Cut abineery 
—what could explain the llighl of the Horse Artillery ? y The 
utmost confusion prevailed. Our people turned out in exciteil 
haste, not knowing what it all portended. The road which the 
rebel-troopers had taken led to the Artillery Lines. There was 
a Native troop of Horse Artillery there under Major Lenny; 
and the Sawars called upon them to fraternise with their party, 
and to march back with them to Dehli. The loyal Natives 
sternly replied that they obeyed only their own officers. Near 
them was Ilenry Qlpberfs’s European troop, unlituhored and 
ready for immediate action. The black troop was between 
them and the enemy ; hut the Native gunners called upon the 
white Iroopurs to tiro through their bodies. There was no need 
for this. The whole Camp was now astir. For a little while 
the iSaw ars had profited by the uncertainty and perplexity in 
our Camp. But their triumph was soon turned to defeat, and 
they fled back to llehli, leaving many of these audacious rebels 
behind them, including the originator of the perilous exploit.j' 


illustrates tlifl splendour of llie achievement If the suao Pnw.ii were the 
heio of hulli com hut-, hr- tis-nneilly welt earned by that morning's fighting 
1 lie Iial ddm-Shah Cross lor personal biavuy. I should not omit, to udiL that 
it he, lu en rocordtd tli.it “ Tombs’s account of the affair of tho Oth, when the 
enemy's Home lodo through om Camp, was torn up by Colonel Mackenzie, 
lie hud omitted to stiy a word about himself, so Mackenzie gave the General 
the true ver-ion .”—(in atlu it’s Lcttm. Both Tombs and IiilL were dc- 
seivedly rewarded with tho Victoria Cross.. 

* It htoni-, to Jiavo been a question among outlier writers whether tho 
artillery or picquet duty did run away; lmt tlicie can be no doubt of the 
fact. In a letter written from Camp on the same day, an artillery officer, 
describing what lie miw, siys : “A gun of tho Horse Artilhjiy, that had been 
on picquet oil our right, bad just retriatod into Camp, into our rintiii sheet, 
close tu my tent.” Tho statement of Major (Sir Henry) Tombs, as embodied 
in the text, is quite conclusive on tlie subject. With inspect to the flight of 
the Carabineers, Ueiieiul Kied writes: In the confu-iou, I am sorry to saya 
detachment of the Carubineeis. w'i o wore escorting the guns, gave way, in 
spito of the < lideavours of thefr officers to btop tbom. These men I propose 
to dismount as n disgrace to them. It would appear that they are composed 
mostly of recruits, and, being mounted on bait-broken horsis, do not know 
how to manage them.”— MS. Conrsjionclinee. 

f "They were ill tir.-t supposed to be the Util, but, being discovered, were 
charged by Brigadier Giant with bis Laniers, and Captain Hudson with the 
Guides, who drove them out of Cantonments .”—(Inutrnl ltud to Kir John 
Zuwraiai. MS. Cunc*pr>wh jut. Tills, however, ns regards Hudson's pint 
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That so many of them escaped unscathed, returning by tlio 
way they had come, is not, to he accounted for, except on the 
ground of surprise and confusion. Acts of individual gallantry 
are recorded—none more lustrous than those scored up to the 
honour of the brave artillerymen, Kenny and Fagan. r But 
some dark clouds overshadowed the sceno. It is related that 
in, the absence of tangible enemies, some of our soldiery, who 
turned out on this occasion, butchered a number of unoffend¬ 
ing camp-followers, servants, and others, who wore huddling 
together, in vague alarm, near the Christian churchyard, No 
loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good service, on the part of 
these poor people, could extinguish for a moment the fierce 
hatred which possessed our white soldiers against all who wore 
the dusky livery of the East. 

This hold incursion of the Irregulars into our Camp did not 
supply all the day’s lighting. All through the 
sab/mi.Lniii? morning a brisk cannonade had been maintained 
by tbc enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Right. It was soon apparent, however, that the rebel musket¬ 
eers were as active as their gunners. A body of Sipaliis had 
posted themselves in the suburb of the Sabzimandi, where, 
screened and aided by houses and walled gardens, and other 
enclosures, they kept up a galling fire on our picqucts. This 
could not be endured; so a column was formed to attack and 
dislodge them. It consisted of tlio Head-Quarters and two 
companies of the 60th Rifles, detachments of tlio 8th and 61st 
Foot, and the Itli Sikli Infantry, with the six guns of Major 
Scott’s battery; whilst, Major Reid was instructed to co-operate 
with them with such men as could he spared from the Main 
I’icquefc. Commanded by General Chamberlain, our column 
swept through the Sabzimaudi, and was soon in close conflict 
with the insurgents. Posted as they were, and often firing 
down upon us from some elevated structure, it was not easy to 


in the expulsion of the enemy, ia erroneous. Hudson staited in pursuit with 
die Guides, mistook tlio enemy for our own pioplo, and roilo some tlnuo 
miles parallel to them, until they suddenly crossed a bridge and “gullnpcil 
oil to Delili.”— See Greatked's and llochurik Letters. 

* Bunny is said to have shot several of the rebel trnopms wiih Iub revolver. 
Fagan lushed out of his tent with only a pen in his hand, got together ft few 
jiieu, killed fifteen of the enemy, mid returned wiih a mvoid anti Minie rifle, 
of which he hud “eased ” a Rataldur of the Jnegnlais.— Norman's KmraUvi.. 
— Gnathed's Letter*.—History of the Steyr of J) Hi. 
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dislodge them. The fighting was of tlic lcind most distasteful 
and most destructive to our British soldiery. But their si ubboni 
courage prevailed at last. The work was done thoroughly; '*■ 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at, heavy cost 
to our ever-decreasing force. Wo could ill .spare at that time n 
single lighting man; lint the eotemporary historians relate 
that more than two hundred of our people were killed or disabled 
on the Oth of July.f And so the chances of a successful assault 
upon the city began to dwindle into a certainty of failure; uml 
those who had urged it. with the greatest confidence, now had 
tlitir misgivings.^: It is true that the carnage among the enemy 
lnd been far greater than in our ranks; but they hail never 
been numerically stronger than at t lint time, and the heaps of 
dead which they left behind them diminished but little the 
vital resources of that, enormous garrison. 

And, a few days afterwards, this question of assault, as Baird 
Smith wrote, had finally “resolved itself into 
nothing by sheer force of circumstances;” for jul™ If 
there was another bard light, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 1-lrb the enemy again came out in 
force to the attack of our position on the Bight, 11 was said 
that they liad vowed to carry our batteries, and destroy that 
formidable picqnet at Hindu lido’s house, which had sent, the 
message of death to so many of their comrades. Beckers.Spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and lieid htul been 
warned of the coming onslaught. lie was quite ready for them, 
and said, laughingly, that they had attacked liim and been 
beaten nineteen times, and that be did not. expect to be worsted 
oil the twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in tho morning. For some time our people stood on the defensive, 
keeping the mutineers at hay. Both forces were under cover, 
and little execution was done. But when the snn was going 


* ‘‘Eventually everythin,!; was effected that was desired, our success being 
greatly aided by the admirable and steady junction of Ubdor Scott's bafteiy 
’under a heavy fire—eleven men being put ‘hors <le combat ’ out of its small 
complement.”— Koruum. 

f The number slated is two hundred and twenty-three, including ona 
officer hilled and eight wounded. The officer killed was Captain Mount- 
ttevtn, of tlm fet’.i. There was heavy carnage in the enemy's ranks. 

$ See letters of Ilarvey Grenthed. Writing on die I(1th, lie snys: “It 
may now bo prudiut to defer the attack fur a slioit lime, for at this moment 
they film enemy; may be eoimklued in the plentitude of their fence,” fre. &ot 
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down, Neville Chamberlain saw tliat tlio time had come to 
resort lo other measures. So despatching a letter to Reid, 
desiring him to ho prepared to attack the enemy, and act in 
concert with him, he sent Showers with another column, con¬ 
sisting of detachments of the 1st European, the 75Hi Queen’s, 
Coke's .Rifles, and Hudson's Horse, with sis Horse Artillery 
guns under Turner and Money, to take them in flank. The 
walled gardens, and other places of shelter, in which the 
mutineers had posted themselves, were now to be cleared; and 
it was a fine thing to see our columns sweeping down upon the 
enemy, Reid’s little Gurkhas setting up a ringing cheer, and 
every man panting eagerly for the affray. Then two of our 
groat Punjabi warriors were to be seen over in the thickest of 
the fight. Where danger threatened most, Chamberlain and 
Hod son wove sure to be seen. The enemy were driven from 
point to point, in confused flight, clean out of their sheltering 
walls; find the more impetuous of tlieir assailants pushed on 
after them along the main road, within the lire from the walls 
of Uehli. There was it that Chamberlain, fearlessly exposing 
himself, according to his wont, well-nigh met his death-wound. 
A party of the enemy, covered by a low wall, had made a stand, 
and were pouring in a destructive fire upon our advancing 
soldiery, which made them for a moment recoil, when the 
Adjutant-General, setting spurs to his horse, called upon the 
men to follow him, and cleared the enclosure. He was gallantly 
supported ; hut a muskct-hall took effect upon him, and broke 
his left arm below the shoulder.' 1 Our people wero then so 
near the city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. For 
the enemy gathered fresh courage, and rallied before their 
defences, whilst the hot haste with which wo had pushed on 
to chastise the mutineers was throwing confusion into our 
ranks. The management of the pursuing force was not equal 
to the gallantry of the pursuit. At one point wo had driven 
the mutineers from tlieir guns, but wo were not prepared to 
fake advantage of their desertion. IPodson’s quick eye marked 

* It was thought at first to bo a gun-shot wound. A contemporary letter 
says; “Ohmnbei Jain was brought in with a sorely shuttered arm. His im¬ 
pression was that lie bad been struck by grape, which was being showeied an 
them from the city walls. lie boro his wound and bis pain nobly, with a 
high eli' erfnl coinage, but gi tting out of the narrow doolcy was loo much for 
him, and as ho leant on two or three people lie stumbled forward ami fell, 
almost oil tlio shattered limit.” 
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the opportunity, and lie was eager to charge the battery. But 
the men, upon whom be called to aid liim, wore exhausted, and 
at the moment, there was no response. It is always, in such 
straits, a question of moments. Seeing that there was hesita¬ 
tion, a Siptihi gunner applied tho port-fire to a piece loaded 
with grape; aud before tho smoke had denied away (ho guns 
had been limbered up, and tho opportunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated. Wo had gained a profit¬ 
less, perhaps, indeed, a dubious, victory, at a loss of two hundred 
men killed or disabled.* The finest soldier in the Camp, fore¬ 
most in reputation, foremost ever in action, and all hut first in 
official position, had been carried maimed and helpless to his 
tent. It was a sorry day’s work that sent Neville Chamberlain, 
Adjutant-General of tbo Army, to the Sick List. It was a 
Sony week’s work that bad deprived our little force of tho 
services of twenty-live officers and four hundred men. It had 
quite settled the question of the assault. With these diminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient, force he left for tho protection 
of our Camp ? Even the most eager spirits now felt that it 
must bo a hopeless effort. “ There will he no assault on Duhli 
yet,” wrote Hodsou on the IGth; “our rulers 
will now less than ever decide on a hold course, ulv IC ' 
and, truth to toll, tho numbers of the enemy have so rapidly 
increased, and ours have been so little replenished in pro¬ 
portion, and our losses for a small army have been so severe 
that it becomes a question whether now «e Lave numbers 
sufficient to risk an assault. Would to Heaven it had been 
tried when I first pressed it! ” 

On the 17th of July General Deed resigned the command ol 
the Dehli Field Force. During his brief season 
of responsibility his health had broken down J-'iyn. 
under the exertions and anxieties of his position, uouisAUteetf 
and i I, was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. So he made over the com¬ 
mand of the Force to Brigadier Arelnlule Wilson,.-and betook 
himself to the quietude of tho Himalayas.t The selection of 


* The author of the “ History of the Siege of Delhi ” says: “Seventeen 
men killed, and sixteen oflieeis and a hundred and seventy-seven men 
voundfd.” ' 

t Hudson says that Wilson succeeded by virtue of seniority. The author 
ot the “ History of the Siege of Dehli ’ s ije, “ he vus not the"senior Gem-ml 
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dislodge them. The fighting was of the kind most distasteful 
and most destructive to our British soldiery. But their stubborn 
courage prevailed at last. The work was done thoroughly; * 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at heavy cost 
to our ever-decreasing force. Wo could ill spare at that time a 
single lighting man; hut the cotemporary historians relate 
that more than two hundred of our people were killed or disabled 
on the Oth of July.f And so the chances of a successful assault 
upon the city began to dwindle into a certainty of failure; and 
those who had urged it. with the greatest confidence, now had 
tilth - misgivings.$ It is true that the carnage among the enemy 
had been far greater than in our ranks; but they had never 
been numerically stronger than at that time, and the heaps of 
dead which they left behind them diminished but little the 
vital resources of that enormous garrison. 

And, a few days afterwards, this question of assault, as Baird 
Smith wrote, had finally “resolved itself into 
nothing by sheer force of circumstances for jJily'i “ f 
there was another hard tight, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 14th the enemy again came out in 
force to the attack of our position on the Bight, I fc was said 
that they had vowed to carry out batteries, and destroy that 
formidable picquet at Hindu Kao’s house, which had sent, the 
message of death to so many of their comrades. Beeher’s spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and Keid had been 
warned of the coining onslaught. He was quite ready for them, 
and said, laughingly, that they had attacked hint and been 
beaten nineteen times, and that he did not expect to be worsted 
on the twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in the morning. For some time our people stood on the defensive, 
keeping the mutineers at bay. Both forces were under cover, 
and little execution was done. But when the snn was going 


* " Eventually everything was effected that was desired, our success being 
greatly aided liy the admirable and steady practice of iff,'dor Scott’s battery 
under a heavy Are—eleven men being put 1 hors <le combat’ out of its small 
complement.”—A r oi - »i«n. 

f The number stated is two hundred and twenty-three, including one 
officer tilled und eight wounded. The officer tilled was Cnptnin Mouiff- 
steven, of tliu St’.i. There was heavy carnage in the enemy's ranks, 

{ See letters of Harvey Grenthed. Writing on the. I Oth, lie' says: “It 
may now bo prudent to defer the attack fur a short time, for nt this moment 
tliov film enemy) may bo. considered in the plentitude of their I’l.icc,” Arc. fen 
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reutly •weakening their resources, or diminishing their con¬ 
fidence, or lengthening the intervals between their attacks. It 
is not strange, therefore, that in the middle of this month of 
July the British Chief looked tho difficulties of our position 
very gravely in the lace, and that there were some doubts as to 
whether wo could hold our own much longer with such fearful 
odds against ns. But no such doubts ought to havo been 
entertained for a moment. Our troops had beon much harassed; 
they were diminished in numbers; they had seen a constant 
succession of stubborn encounters, which had conduced nothing 
to tire final issue ; and they were growing very weary of a state 
of things of which they could notseo the end. But, if they had 
lost some of their discipline, they had lost none of their heart. 
They were impatient, hut not desponding. They were equal 
to any demands that could havo been made upon thorn, and 
would have rosented the idea of a retreat. 

But over since tho commencement of tho month the thought 
of a retrograde movement had beon fixing itself 
in the minds even of men who had been at one Suraum? 
time eager for tho bolder course, which had boon 
described as the “ Gamester’s Throw.” Before the death of 
General Barnard, Ilcrvuy Greatlied—though he had thrown in 
tho weight of his authority as (Jliief Civil Officer at Delhi, into 
the scales on the sido of vigorous action—had begun to discern 
the fact that tlioro might bo some advantages to the country 
generally in liberating tho troops now pent up before the walls 
of the great city, and wasting their energies in the strenuous 
idleness of a disastrous defence.* They were much needed, at 
other points where our people were girt around with danger, 
aiul a groat moral effect might bo produced by a succession of 
victories, such as the Delhi I’ield Force, under happier cir¬ 
cumstances, might calculate on achieving, Tho time for 
assaulting had passod. Neville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, 
who were both by official position and native worth tho moving 
principles of the besieging foreo, had given up all hope of 
succeeding in such an enterprise. Chamberlain, indeed, lutd 


* “ The dehnuimilion to tulce Ikhli by assault has huen twice on the eve 
of execution, ami I no longer fed confident that it will again ha so far 
matured. And supposing I Bin right, the quustieii will arise whether tvo 
should maintain our position, or raise tho siogu, and dispose our foiocs ns may 
best save the public iutcros's, until a second campaign bo opened.”~L 
Greathul lo Lawrence, July 4, MS, Carnspawlt-iiee, 
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begun to apprehend that, in tlieir existing state of discipline, 
it might ho hazardous in the extreme to entangle them in the 
streets of Dehli. There was nothing left for us, therefore, hut 
to holtl on until the arrival ol' reinforcements; and the question 
had arisen and had been freely discussed at Head-Quarters, 
whether, until wo could appear before Dehli in greater strength, 
it would not, both on military and political grounds, he a wiser 
course lo relax our hold, and employ our eager troops in other 
parts of the conn try. When Wilson assumed command, ho 
found matters in this stale. lie did not originate Hie question 
of withdrawal. 

What might have boon his resolution, if left to his own 
unaided counsels, History can novor declare. But 

iinu’jsiniin. th® eager protests of Baird Smith soon swept 
away any doubts that the General might have 
entertained. *• As soon as the Chief Engineer learnt that the 
proposal was likely to he laid before him, ho resolved to anti¬ 
cipate the formal reference. On the first occasion of Wilson 
consulting him professionally, ho threw all the earnestness ol' 
his nature into a great remonstrance against the project of 
withdrawal. ITo told the General that to raise the siege would 
he fatal to our national interests. “It is our duty,” he said, 
“ to retain the grip which wo now have upon Heidi, and to 
hold on like grim Death until the place is our own.” ITo 
dwelt upon the many circumstances in our favour. Our com- 
nmnioations with the Punjab were open. There was still thoro 
a considerable amount of available strength, which tiro in¬ 
creasing security of that great province would soon placo at the 
disposal of the Dehli leader. The army was in good health, 
and if was well supplied. It was true that litllo had been 


* It was on Uic 17tH of July, the first iluyot Wilson's command, that Baird 
Smith pressed upon him the duly of not nlnxiug his hold on IJolili. On the 
18th tho 11 rig, ulior-Gei lend wrote to Sir John Laurence uigitig him to send 
K'iidbicunriita immediately. The letter was in french, and it contained 
tiresc words: “Jo retiondrni celto position jiisqu’ ii la tin. Car il osl du la 
plus grande importance quo l’oimcnn suit empfeche do quitter Dehli pour rn- 
Mtgor le pays. Pour fairecociil cat nbsolumeiil uccessairo quo jo sols ronforev 
do la plus grando force et nu-si vite qu’il est possible. J'unlcuds quo oo 
rmforcemont no pout venir du and, ot en consequence jo prio quo vous 
ni'onveiTuz du Punjab un ltegimml Anglais emuplol et uoiix do Sildis on 
Paujiibia. Si jo no su's pus bun vito i enforce jesend foicCde rotirer d KnrinU, 
Los coiiM : qucm’i a ile cb lnouvomenl ser.deiM desastl'i UnOo.’ — 71/, s’, Cimrs. ‘ 
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dono to strengthen the position of our besieging array, or to 
bring our guns to bear with more fatal affect upon the enemy’s 
works, lint ho pledged himself to do what as yet bad been 
undone. And then be urged the General to consider what 
would bo the result of the withdrawal of the Force. “ All 
India,” lie said, “ would at once believe that wo 10treated 
because we were beaten, and in such circumstances an adverse 
impression of this kind was as disastrous as the severest defeat 
we could sustain. Wo must abandon, in such a case, our com¬ 
munications with the Punjab, and cease to act as a covering 
force t.i that province, from which all tlio reinforcements we 
could hope for must he drawn; we must again fight our way to 
Dohli against roinvigorated enemies, increased in numbers and 
spirits, and we must cease to perform the incalculably im- 
poi taut function of check-mating the entire strength of the 
revolt, by drawing towards Dohli, as a groat focus, all the 
mutinous legiments of all arms, and so pi eventing thorn from 
dispeising themselves over the country, and attacking and 
overpowering- our defenceless posts.” These arguments pre¬ 
vailed. Wilson listened, and was convinced. He thanked 
Baird Smith for his frank statement of his views, said that ho 
would hold on, and then called upon him, as Chief Engineer, to 
state what could ho done to maintain our position before Dohli 
with the least possible loss, until such time as the Dohli Field 
Force could bo so strengthened as to lender the filial assault 
uiiou Dclili secure in its results. Then Baird Smith stated 
what Wilson, ns au experienced Artilleryman, had long felt, 
that our great want was a want of far-reaching guns, that we 
had been always beaten by the heavy metal and wide range of 
the enemy’s Artillery; hut that as soon as we could bring 
down a siege-train of sufficient magnitude and sufficient weight 
to silence the guns on the walls of Dehli, success would be 
certain. To all of this Wilson readily assented. Tie asked for 
a statement of the strength of ordnance which would ho 
required for siege operations, which in due course was given ; 
and at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to havo the 
work of his own department in a sufficient state of forwardness 
to give every possible advantage to the operations of tho 
Artillery. “And from that time forward,” said Baird Smith, in 
ft letter written at a later period, “ we wore guided by these 
plans, and prepared busily for tho resumption of active work 
<m the arrival of tho siege-train.” 
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Tlio first week of Wilson’s command was enlivened by two 
moro attempts on the part ol’ the enemy to drive 
Kintim* ns from our advanced position; firstly, on tlio 
„m l puta“n. Right, and then on the Loft. Our scouts in the 
city had obtained intelligence that the enemy 
purposed 1o proceed in force to the neighbourhood of Adipur,*- 
in our rear, to intercept an expected convoy on its way to our 
camp, and when they liad thus drawn oul a considerable part 
of our strength, to make a vehement attack upon our right. 

The movement lo Alipiir was never made, but, on 
Inly is. 18th of duly, the enemy again betook tlicm- 

solvos to tlio old work of harassing us from the shelter of the 
suburbs; so a detachment of Infantry and Artillery was sent 
out, under Colonel Jones of tlio 60th Rifles, with the old result. 
Wliftlhad come lo ho called “rat-hunting” wont on for awhile, 
and a number of British officers and men fell beneath the fire of 


tlio onomy.f But thei-e was this timo no attempt of pursuit 
Colonel demos, having driven the mutineers from their shelter, 
withdrew his own men carefully and skilfully, covoring tlioir 
retirement with his guns. It was the last of our many conflicts 
in the Sabzimaudi suburb. Our Engineer officers were already 
at work clearing away tlio cover—tlio garden-walls, tlio ruined 
houses, and the old serais, of which the enemy had made such 
good use from the commencement of the siege, and woro con¬ 
necting our advanced posts in that direction with the Main 
Picquet on the Ridge. 

Perhaps it was in despair of making any impression upon our 
Riglil., that a few days afterwards, J illy 23rd, tlio 
' 11 y 21, enemy in considerable force streamed out of tho 
Kashmir Cate, and endeavoured to establish thcmselvos at 
Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a fire both on tho Metcalfe 
Picquetand the Ilidgo. A column of British and iSikh Infantry, 
with guns from Turner’s and Money’s troops, was, therefore, 
sent out, under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. Tho 
work was soon accomplished. Tlio enemy were in retreat to 
the city walls, but again tho fatal inclination to press on in 
pursuit was irresistible, and our column was drawn on towards 


* Ilciiifoiccnioiila liad uiteml Dolili—mutinewrs from Jlninsi, wlin, 
noi'Oi'din" to outturn, were to try tlioir luck on first arrival against tho 
Eavinglii'a. 

f Our loss was ono officer aud twelve mon killed, and tlnco rfficors (ono 
mortally) and eixty-six men wounded. 
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the city walls, anil many of our best, officers wore carried 
wounded to tlie rear. Colonel Seaton, who had boon appointed 
to officials as Adjutant-General, was shot through the body. 
Turner and Money of the Artillery, and others wore wounded ; 1 
and Captain Law, who was serving -with Coke’s Itiflos, was 
killed. The loss of tho onomy was not heavy, and they carried 
off all their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
tho forward movements, which had always been attended with 
so much disaster. Our main losses had commonly been incurred 
aft or wo had driven hack tho enemy towards tho walls of (heir 
stronghold. This system of warfare had boon loo long per¬ 
mitted. Had tho enemy’s numbers been more limited, it would 
have been less necessary to restrain tho natural impetuosity of 
our people to push on and to punish in pursuit; hut scarcely 
any amount of carnage that wo could inflict upon the mutineers 
was any substantive gain to ourselves. 

And so the month of duly enmo to an end and left 'Wilson in 
good spirits; for Sir John Lawrence, never slackening in his 
great work, had responded to the General’s appeal by fresh 
promises of help, and ho had cast away all thought of raising 
tho siege. Writing on the 30th of July to Mr. Colvin, who had 
earnestly protested against tho thought of withdrawing from 
Delili, he said; “ It is my firm determination to hold my 
present position and to resist ovory attack to tho last. Tho 
enemy are very nuincious, and may possibly break through 
our intrenchmonts and overwhelm us. But this force will die 
a t its post. Luckily, tho enemy have no head and no method, 
and wo hear dissensions aro breaking out among them, Ito- 
iuforcomeuts are coming up under Nicholson. If wo can hold 
on till they arrive, we shall bo eocuro. I am making every 
possiblo arrangement to secure tlie safe defence of our position.” 

And here I may fitly pause in this rocital of military events 
—of engagement after engagement with the 
enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same typo and all leading to tho same 
results. The truo story of the siege of Delili is not to he found 


* Sir. Cave-lJrowne says that Brigadier Showers was vvoundid, and erm- 
1 idled to give over the command to Colonel Jones. His name is not in tlrn 
list given by Norman, and, therefore, it would room tl nt it was not oilicially 
returned. Tho wound must have been a very slight one, if any, for Showoia 
was in action again on tlio 12th of August. 
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in tlio bare record of these exploits. Many as were those 
gallant soldiers, whoso active heroism it has boeu ray privi- 
lego to illustrate in these pages, thoie wore many more 
in tho British Camp whose names have been unwritten, hut 
whose gallantry, in doing and in suffering, was not less con¬ 
spicuous. it was the fortune of some to ho continually called 
to the front, to he specially thanked by commanding officers 
and named in official despatches, whilst others, clay after day, 
week al l,cr week, month after month, laboured on, exposed to 
the lire of the enemy and i.o all tho evil influences of camp-life 
in the worst season of the year, without praise, without en¬ 
couragement, almost without notice. A signal instance of 
this presents itself in tho circumstances of the two branches of 
the Artillery. The Light Batteries were always to the front, 
and tho names of Booth, Turner, Money, Tombs, and others of 
the Horse Artillery or Horse Batteries have repeatedly claimed 
admiring recognition; hut of the Heavy Batteries, which, in 
their own. way, were equally well served, scant mention has 
yet been made in this narrative of tho siege.’ 1 The time for 
breaching operations had not yet come, and it was a dull and 
weary season for tho Bicgo Artillery thus expending themselves 
in defensive efforts, outmatched in numbers, out matched in 


The principal oflioeia with the siege hatteiics were Colonel Garbitl, 
Major .1 aines Brmd, Major Mui my Mackenzie, and Major Kaye. The loot - 
nnmid had come down to Dehli with tho first siege-train. Major Blind 
joined Mum allcrwarils, and took a leading part in tho siege operations up to 
tho hour of final success. Colonel Cm belt, who arrived at a later period, 
was appointed Brigadier of Artillery, on Wilson’s nomination to (he chief 
command ; bill lie was wounded on his way from 0110 battery to another, and 
though the wound was lifflo more than a graze, of which iio took no notice 
at first, it became afterwards a most virulont sure, which compelled him to 
take to his bed, and subsequently to leavo tho camp. Ho ultimately died of 
fever. Major Mackenzie was struck by tho splinter of a shell on tho 30th of 
June, and though in this case, also, tho wound did not appear to ho a severe 
one, lie was driven also to Siuilah, whole lie died. [Mackenzie and Kayo 
hud served together with tho Native troop of IIoiwo Atlillery which at tended 
tlio Hindu ICush, and was engaged in the battle of Bdmiitn], Major Gaiblall, 
who joined at a latter period of the siege, succeeded (Lionel Garbott ill 
command of tlio Artillery. Among the younger officers di-tinguished during 
the, siego wore Captain Johnson, Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, 
who eauio down with Wilson from Mir.itli, and as chief staft’-oliicor did ex¬ 
cellent service, ami Lieutenant Light, an active and energetic officer, always 
eager to go to the front, who was incapacitated by sickness about tho middle 
ul’ July, and unable to return to bis duties. Griffith, Commissary of Oiduauco, 
was driven from camp by choleia, uud. was succeeded by Captain Young. 
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weight of metal, outmatcheil in profuseness of ammunition, 
There was a soarcity of officers for duty in the batteries; 
there was a soarcity of gunners. Both had to he improvised 
and supplemented as best we could, so ihat men found them¬ 
selves working at tlio guns who, a little while before, did not 
know a portfire from a spouge-stalf. 8tray Lancers, for whom 
there was not much cavalry-work in camp, were caught up and 
set to learn the gun-drill, and right good gminors they often 
made ; whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery practice under 
Ban jit Singh’s French officers, and had served tho guns of the 
Ivhalsa at Sohraon and Chilian wain, were recruited by John 
Lawrence, who never missed a ehanco of aiding tho Dohli 
warriors, and sent down to man Wilson’s batteries. But the 
time was now approaching when the real business of the Siege 
would commence in earnest, and the officers of the heavy 
hatteiies would contribute their share of good work towards 
the capture of the great city. 

Over and above tho excitement of the frequont actions with 
the enemy, which always added the names of 
many brave men to tho list of killed and wounded, I “Jsu ! ga? f 
there were sometimes lesser sensations to stir tho 
heart of tho Camp. On one occasion, an officer of good repute, 
whilst reconnoitring as a field-engineer, failed to g’ivo the 
parole with sufficient promptitude when challenged by one of 
our sentries, and was shot dead in the darkness of the night* 
It often happened that officers ou the look-out from exposed 
jiositious, or passing from post to post, or showing their heads 
above the breastworks of our batteries, became special marks 
for the rebel artillery-mou, aud narrowly escaped, if at all, 
with their lives, f Among tho current Camp jokes was one to 
the effect that a soldier had made it a matter of complaint that, 


* Captain Greensill, Ilor Majesty’s 2tth ltcgimcnt. 

f Shu followin'; account of the bursting of a shell, which nearly deprived 
the Foioe of one of the host officers in it —Major Scott of the Artillery: “Major 
Scott had a very narrow escape from a shell yesterday; he was standing by 
his horse on the Ridge, looking through his glass, when a shell foil close by¬ 
lina and burst as it touched tho ground. I saw his horse running off, ar.d 
saw Mm on the ground, but he got up and walked on, and I saw him riding 
by just now, so i suppose ho is not hurt. I was on the ‘ General’s Mound’ 
at tho time, and tho explosion drew my attention, and wo heard afterwards 
who it was, and that a man of tho Fusiliers had been wounded hy a piece of 
the shell .”—Letters of ITervey G rail lied. 
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since the Engineois had ImiH up the parapets so high, a fellow 
at work in tho hat I erics behind them could only got shot in 
iho head. One officer is stated by tho contemporary chroniclers 
of the Hie go to have had such a fancy for oxposing himself in 
Iho embrasures, that, in spile of repeated warnings from his 
comrades, lie was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

The general cheerfulness of our People, in spile of all dis¬ 
piriting circumstances, was something upon which 
ul 'ttoOun” 0f i* a pleasure to comment. Day after day our 
office: s mot each other with bright faces, laughed 
and jolcoil, reciprocated kindly offices, and exchanged the news 
of the (.lamp or tho tidings brought from a distance. There 
was ever alive amongst them a warmth of good-fellowship, 
which nothing could weaken or cool. To make a friendly visit 
to the tent of a wounded or sick officer was a part of every 
sound man’s duty, which he was sure not to neglect. Such was 
tho overflowing kindness shown to every man who was down, 
(that if it had not been for the eager desire to he at work again 
. that animated all, it would have been a privilege to bo upon the 
sick-list. On fine evenings when the sun was going down, the 
sick and wounded were brought out from their tents on their 
beds and litters, thus to taste tho fresh air, to be exhilarated by 
the liveliness of the Camp, and to commune with their com¬ 
rades. Officers and men alike enjoyed this change. There 
was one, however, the noblest sufferer of all, who would not 
permit himself to he thus brought out of the privacy of his 
tent, lest it should appear that ho was parading his wounds. 

Meanwhile, those who were well, found great delight in llie 
comradeship of their several Messes, and seemed to enjoy tho 
■rough Bohemianism) which necessity had substituted for tho 
polite amenities of the peaceful Cantonmont.. The rougher the 
menage, tho bettor tho cheer. It has been recorded that in one 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into use, a good deal of 
the special jollity of the gathering was scared away by their 
introduction. It does not appear that at any time there was a 
scarcity of provisions. But many things, which had become 
almost necessities with our officers, full short from time to time, 
and were painfully missed. Some were more fortunate, or hail 
more forethought, than others; but. what one Mess, or one man, 
missed, another was able (o lend him. fc!omctirnes tho supplies 
of beer or wine were drunk out to tho last bottle, and com¬ 
monly each member of a Mess was put upon an allowance of 
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drink; 1, sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and the generosity 
of a neighbour supplied the inconvenient want. There were no 
Sybarites among lliem, and even those who had been wont to 
fare sumptuously every day, were thankful for what they got, 
and laughed at the privations they were compelled to endure. 
Good clothes, too, after awhile, became scarce in Camp. There 
was little regard for proprieties of costume, and mi u who had 
delighted to walk daintily in lino linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their attire, and 
were fain to possess themselves of tho .second-hand garments of 
their departed brethren. Even the chief civil officer in Camp, 
Horvey Groathcd, was glad to got a pair of boots from his 
brother in the Engineers, and to buy the leavings of young 
"Burmud’s toilet when he quitted Camp after his father’s death. 
And tho Chaplain of the Eorce has told ua how he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon all thought of ministering in appropriate 
clerical vestments, and to go about clothed like a brigand. 

And whilst our officers thus met each other with cheerful, 
sometimes radiant faces, tho English soldier was quite jubilant. 
“ J have been pleased,” wrote one of the bravest and best of 
the Dehli warriors, “ to observe tho cheerful tone displayed at 
all times by our troops. I never saw British soldiers in camp 
so joyous. They walk and run about, in the afternoon and 
evening, when tho rain and IVuidi are at rest, as though they 
had nothing serious to do. Eor has it ever occurred to them 
that there was anything doubtful in the conflict.’’ When off 
duty, the men amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
playing cricket and quoits, gettingup ponyraoes, and invigorating 
themselves with gymnastics. There was some talk of getting up 
rackets ; but the old cautonment racket-court was in so exposed 
a situation that it was thought by no moans an improbable con¬ 
tingency that tho Enemy would take part in the sport, and with 
balls of a larger diameter than those proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much coveted by 
the soldiery iu the English Gamp need scarcely 
bo set down in the narrative; but, on ihe wholo, amon™ta™Miery. 
it may be recorded in their honour that few 
outrages wore committed under its influence. The wet season 


* Tlio greatest inconvenience of all was that no allowance was mailo for 
guests, and this limited hospitality. Stray arrivals iu Clump were sometimes 
emo pressed for dinner, and compelled to fall hack on Commissariat beef. 
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had set in. The lowering sides, the dronching downfalls 
of rain, tho constant damps, and all the wonted accompani¬ 
ments of such weather, at a time when the activities of 
service rendered shelter impossible, not only had a depressing 
influence upon men’s spirits, which rendered stimulants ever 
welcome to them, Imt, had external results, in saturated clothes 
and hoots oozing with water, that justified, if they did not 
demand, a resort to such supposed correctives. There were 
Romo wise officers in Camp, who thought that still better pre¬ 
cautions might bo taken; and when fever and aguo were 
prevalent among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophylactic, and were minded to serve out a 
dose of it every morning to their men. An Artillery officer, of 
whom frequent mention has been made in this story of the 
Siege, when he found that his gunners demurred to imbibing 
the hitter draught, as no part of their military duty, told them 
that no one who refused to take it should ever have an extra 


dram ; and so they swallowed the quinine for tho sake of the 
rum which followed in the conrso of tho day. And the result 
was, that scarcely a man of this Company was knocked over 
by the fever of the season. 

During seasons of comparative quietude in Camp, news 
from tho outer world was greedily sought and 
eagerly discussed. There was little or no com¬ 
munication with the country below, and so far as 
the present safety or futuro success of the Dchli Force was 
affected by operations in the lower country, thoro was little 
reason to concern themselves about tliosc'distant events, tidings 
of which commonly reached them crusted over with error, if 
not in the shape of substantial lies. Of the doings of the 
Ooveruor-Gcneral and tho Commandcr-in-Chief they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing.* Sir John Lawrence was their 
Governor-General-—their Commandcr-in-CMcf. They looked 
to the great Punjab Commissioner for the means of taking 
Dehli, and with those means he was furnishing them with an 
energy of self-denial lieyond all praise. Put the great work 
which lay before our people on the Ilidgc, with all its toil and 


* I have a letter before me, written by the Military Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, from Council Chamber, Oaloutta, from which it is plain that on tho 
th of July, three weeks after Geneial Barnard's death, Government were 
ignorant of tliut event. 
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anxieties, its dangers and sufferings, did not so engross men’s 
minds as to leave them no thought, no sympathy for their 
brethren who wero girt with peril elsewhere. Most of all they 
sought news from Eanhpur and Lakhnao, whore Wheeler and 
Henry Lawrence, threatened by an overwhelming enemy, wore 
looking anxiou-ly for succours from below. False tidings of 
the relief of Lakhnao were continually coming into Camp. It 
was said, time after time, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes 
with the addition that he was marching upon Lehli, and at 
others that the Sipahi regiments that had besieged him were 
bound for that place. At a later period it was reported (long 
before the first relief of Lakhnao) that Havelock) had fought a 
great battle with Man Singh and defeated him, had entoied the 
Oudh capital, and that for three days the city had been given 
up to plunder and slaughter. From Calcutta, through some 
circuitous channel, there came a report that the French troops, 
forming part of the Chiua expedition, wero coming to help us; 
and it was rumoured in Camp that so great had been the excite¬ 
ment in London on the arrival there of the nows of the revolt, 
that the populace had burnt the India House, and hung the 
Directors up to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally true, that the 
garrison of Kdnhpiir, with all our women and children, had 
been foully massacred, and that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. 
It is hard to say whether the indignation excited by the one 
event or tho sorrow born of the other were the stronger and 
more abiding feeling. There was not a man in Camp who did 
not grieve for the great and good commander of tho Lakhnao 
garrison; and there were many who, loving him as a father or 
a brother, shed such tears for him as they would have shed for 
the nearest and dearest of their kin.* All folt that one of tho 
Pillars of the State had fallen—perhaps the stoutest and tho 


* One officer touchingly records in his journal now lieloro mo; “ I do indeed 
loci that I have lost a prop in tho world.” The name writer, a day or two 
nfterwurdv says: “ In these days of hatlle and death there is so much to 
excite the mind, that ona is not long, by any possibility, in tho same vein of 
thought, but I felt beaten down when this sad tale reached me. Beflection 
brings home to one tho sad public loss which his death occasions. At any 
time India would mourn his fall, but^ now, when she so much needs his 
guidance and his wisdom, thu death of the soldier-statesman tills all with 
grief, and this to the putting aside of personal feeling. Ho was a rare 
specimen of God’s haudiwoik.”— MS. Journal. 
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grandest of all—and that snoli a master iu Israel was little 
likely to he seen again. Iu strong contrast to tire tender feel¬ 
ings and pathetic utterances which this calamity called forth 
throughout the general camp, was the vehement exasperation 
which the nows of the Kanhpur massacre elicited—the bitter 
hatred, the intense thirst of revenge. It was natural—it was 
commendable. Those stem soldiers “ did well to ho angry.' 1 
No such foul act as this had ever stained the annals of British 
connexion with the East. The foul tragedy ot the “ Black 
Hole,’’ which for a hundred years had boon cited as the great 
horror of horrors, now paled beside the massacre of Kanhpur; 
for the victims of Siraju’d daulali’s cruelty had been strong 
men. And ever as the atiocity was discussed in Camp, our 
people longed for tidings of the onward march of Havelock and 
isoill; and yearned for the coining of the day when the order 
would he given to them to set the mark of the avenger on the 
guilty city which had so long resisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, after this, the feeling of hatred 
against the coloured races, already strong in the 
' T™Nmiwti. r British Camp, should have bcconio more vehement 
and outspoken. It showed itself in many ways. 
Wo were everywhere surrounded by Natives. Tho typical 
I’andi, whoso name ivas in every man’s mouth, was the repre¬ 
sentative only of one of many phases of Native humanity, which 
were then ever present to us. It was ono of the most curious 
characteristics of this Mutiny-war, that although tho English 
were supposed to be fighting against tho Native races, they 
were in reality sustained and supported by Ilia Natives of the 
country, and could not have hold their own for a day without 
the aid of those whom wo hated as our national enemies, isot 
only were the coloured races fighting stoutly upon our side/ 
hut thousands of non-combatants were sharing the dangers, 
without the glories, of tho siege, and doing tlieir appointed 
work with fidelity and alacrity, as though there had never boon 
any rupture—any division of interests—any departure from 
the normal state of things, as it existed in quiet times. How 
utterly dependent upon Nativo Agency is tho exotic European, 


* “In camp,” wrote Witbcrforca Greatked to Mr, Colvin (August 23,1857), 
* thero is a feeling of cimiidenco in our Native troops. Guides, Gurkhas, 
Cokey’s (Coke’s Rifles), and Sikhs, are all popular, and. I think, all smart 
aud useful.” 
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though sprung from the. working classes, and in his own country 
accustomed to the performance of the most menial and laborious 
duties, is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week. If 
the labour of the people had been utterly lost to us, our power 
must have suddenly collapsed. The last drop in the cup of 
domestic bitterness was the desertion of our Native household 
servants. But a Family could do better without this aid than 
a company of Infantry, a troop of Horse, ora battery of Artil¬ 
lery. 1 "Without these Native attendants of various kinds, our 
people would have had no food and no drink. They could not 
havo fed their horses, or served their guns, or removed their 
sick. Both public and private servants, with hut few excep¬ 
tions, remained true to their employers throughout tho siege, 
and some displayed instances of rare personal devotion.] - It 
little matters what was tiro source of this fidelity. It may have 
been that these jiooplo, accustomed to tho domination of tho 
English, satisfied to move in the old groove, and sure of their 
accustomed pay from month to month, never troubled them¬ 
selves to regard tho national aspects of tho struggle, and, with 
characteristic hatred of change, clung, thoreforo, to their old 
employments. But, of whatsoever it was the growth, tho fact 
was there; and J am afraid that it was not sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated by those who profited so largely by it. It lias been 
shown how the cook-hoys, carrying tho coveted dinners to our 
piequets, were exposed to tho merciless fire of tho enemy, and 
how lightly their danger was regarded. This was but ona of 
many signs of the little gratitude that was felt towards these 


* The author of the “History of tho Siege of Heidi,” says: “ There were 
ton Natives for every European in camp. In every troop of Artillery there 
wore four times ns many Natives as Europeans; in the Cavalry two men for 
every horse; without thorn tho work could not go on.” 

t Take, for example, the following, illustrative of the good and gallant 
conduct of some of our Native Artillery drivers. It ib from u, letter addressed 
lo the author: “When returning from this day’s work, my guns brought up 
tho rear, and I had to hold the mutineers in cheek, picking up any of our 
wounded and placing them on my limbers until they could bo provided for. 
One of my Nativo diivers was shot through the leg and tire bone broken 
below the kneo. He was riding ouo of tho lenders of the gnn-tomn. I rode 
up and told him to slop the - gun until I could demount him ; hut ho said, 
‘ ICtiehii-parwS-nftlun (never mind), Sahib. I would sooner remain oil my 
horse with my gum’ And he would have remained had I not insisted on dis¬ 
mounting him and placing him in a dooly. This was the sort of spirit many 
of my Natives allowed throughout."— MS. CorretpandcHre. 
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serviceable auxiliaries. Tint there was more than this negative 
unkindliiiops. For many of our people in Camp, in return for 
the good services oi the .Natives, gave hack only the words and 
blows of contumely and insult more readily even than in quiet 
times. Those times were changed, hut we were not changed 
with them. The sturdy iron of the national character was so 
inflexible that the heat of the furnace through which we were 
passing had not yet inclined il to bend. As arrogant, ns in¬ 
tolerant,, and as fearless as ever, wo still closed our eyes to the 


fact that our lives lay in the hollow of the hand which we so 
despised. Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, 
which would have softened and enfeebled others, our pride of 


race still upheld us, stern, hard, and immovable. And in spite 
of all human calculations, and in defiance of all reason, the 


very obduracy and intolerance, which might have destroyed us 
in this conjuncture, were in effect the safeguard of the nation. 
That stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that caused the noblest 
■of our enemies to say that the English never know when they 
were beaten, had caused the Indian races to believe that if a 


single white man were left in the count] y, ho would regain the 
Empire for his race, And though it is impossible for those 
who sit deliberately in judgment upon such conduct towards a 
subject people not to eondomn it, the fact remains that this 
assertion, this appearance of strength, arts strength in the 
midst of our weakness. 


Meanwhile, within the walls of Delili the national character 


■Within the 
City* 


was shaping events with equal force and distinct¬ 
ness. There were feebleness and irresolution and 
divided councils in high places, and elsewhere a 


great antagonism of interests, internecine strife, oppression, 
and misery not to be counted. Whilst the English were cling¬ 
ing together and moving as one man, the inmates of Delili 
were dislocated and distracted. The Court, the Soldiery, the 
industrial inhabitants were in deadly fend the one with tho 
other, and as the numbers of our enemies increased, ilieir diffi¬ 


culties also increased. A state of things had indeed arisen very 
fatal to the continued supremacy of the King, tho circumstances 
of which will ho detailed in another chapter of this history. 
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TIIE LAST SUCCOURS FROM TI1E PAN,TAD. 

This hope of the Army before Dehli in tiro noble efforts of Sir 
John Lawrence was not doomed to bo disappointed. 

It has been seen how ho responded to every call _ May-July. 
for reinforcements; how, as time went on, and T1 pa£i!. nof 
the pride of the Moghul was still unbroken, tho 
great Panjab Commissioner was little by little st,lipping his 
province of its most reliable troops, until it appeared to others 
that he was going too far in these sacrificial efforts. A great 
conflict of opinion, indeed, had arisen among tho leading intelli¬ 
gences of the Panjab. To tho chiefs of tho great Peshawar 
Council it seemed that the maintenance of the integrity of the 
frontier was a paramount necessity, to which all other con¬ 
siderations should yield. Before tho end of May Edwardcs had 
written to the Chief Commissioner, saying: “ Tilings seem to 
be settling down in IEindustan, and to be pretty safe through¬ 
out the Panjab, and I think that if you could in any way 
manage, it would only be prudent to throw somo more strength 
upon this point. For Peshawar is a vital point, as it were, and 
if we conquer here we are safe everywhere, whereas disaster 
here would roll down the Panjab. It was absolutely necessary 
to disarm tbo regiments, and yet it recoils on us, for wo want 

Native troops.TVe must husband our Europeans, and we 

do so. W" carry them about on eleplumls and carts like children, 
If they wart a post-chaise per man they must have it. Can 
you not think of any way In help us at this pinch? . . . Ton 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once lot us take our 
foot up, and wo shall be stung to death.” * 

But the eyes of the Chief Commissioner were turned in 
another direction, and far other thoughts were pressing on his 


* Colonel Edwardes to Sir John Lawrence, Slay 27.— MS. Corrcspondenoe. 
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mind. Peshawar seemed to liim to lie a source of infinite weak¬ 
ness to the wliolo Empire. Sir Jolm Lawrence had ever held 
fust to the opinion that the recovery of Delili was an object of 
Mich magnitude, that all else was dwarfed beside if; and in the 
steadfast pursuit of this object ho was prepared oven to abandon 
tho Peshawar valley, leaving it in the hands of Dost Muhammad 
of Kabul in free and friendly cession, and retiring within the 
line of the Indus. For Peshawar was ever a great blister to 
our European Army, drawing thither to the frontier regiment 
upon regiment, and battery upon battery, whose presenco could 
not be dispensed with so long as wo held tlioso dangerous 
breadths of country beyond the river. To release these regiments 
from the necessity of keeping watch and ward upon the bordor 
would have been immense gain to us at such a time. So 
Lawrence proposed, in the event of the weakness of our 
European Army threatening with failure the enterprise against 
Dehli, to invito the Ameer of Kabul to Peshawar, to ask him, 
in pursuance of his alliance with the British Government, to 
occupy the valley with his troops, and finally to promise that, 
if he should remain true to us, the British Government would 
make over the coveted territory to him in porpotuity. 

To this effect, therefore, Lawrence wrote to Edwardcs, tolling 
T him to consult Nicholson and Cotton on the ex- 

' pedienoy of the projected .movement. The letter 

was written on the Dili of Juno. His Secretary—Captain Hugo 
James, a man of great mental vigour, capable in action as in 
council, but who seems to liavo shared the common late of 
Secretaries, of whom little more account is taken than of the 
pens thoy wield, and to have received far less than the credit 
which ho 'deserved—was startled by the proposal, and recorded 
a memorandum against it. With characteristic frankness and 
candour John Lawrence sent it on to Pcsliawar, adding a note 
to it in tho following words: “Here is James’s view of tho 
matter. All appears to depend upon the if in the third line. 
If wo can hold the Panjab, doubtless we should retain Peshawar. 
But 1 do not think that we could do so. Tro >ps from England 
could not bo in Calcutta before October, and up here before 
December or January. A retreating army which has not been 
beaten can command supplies. . . . One thing appears to be 
most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Dehli, all the 
Native -Regulars, and some of the Irregulars (perhaps many) 
will abandon us.. Wo should, then, take time by the forelock/’ 
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But there was nothing in this to convinco the Fcshiiwiu 
Council. Nicholson liad just returned from his 
first great raid, and he and Cotton concurred with coIo^'Tm v°uips 
Edwardes heartily in tlieir opposition to the pro- June u _ 
ject: “ Wo (Edwardes, Nicholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on June 11, “are unanimously ol 
opinion that with God’s help wo can and will hold Peshawar, 
lot the worst come to the worst, and it would ho a fatal policy 
to abandon it and to retire across the Indus. It is the anchor 
of the Panjul>, and if you take it up the whole ship will drift fa- 
sea. For keeping tlio mastery of the Pan jab, there are only 
two obligatory points—the Peshawar valley and the Manjha; 
all the vest are mere dependencies. Multan is valuable as tho 
only practicable line of retreat to the sea; but if we hold on 
resolutely to Peshawar and the Miinjha, we shall never need to 
retreat. If you abandon Peshawar, you give up tho Trans- 
Indus; aud giving up the Trans-Indus, you give up the homes 
of the only other troops besides Europeans from whom you 
expect aid. . . . The lojalty of tho Mullani Pa than border is a 
source of the greatest comfort to us now, hut what a blow to 
them if wo let the A fghans overrun the Derajat, And as to a 
friendly transfer of Peshawar to tho Afghans, Dost Muhammad 
would not ho a mortal Afghan—ho would he an ungol—if ho 
did not assnmo our day to he gone to India, and follow after us 
as an enemy. . . . Europeans cannot retreat—Kabul would 
como again! . . . We believe that at Peshawar and Labor wo 
can ride out the gale, if if blow big- guns, till the cold weather 
comes, and the English poople send us a white army, in whom 
fto uso the slang of the day) ‘implicit confidence’ can bo 
placed.” And again on the following day : “ The more I think 
over your proposal to abandon Peshawar, the more fatal it seems, 
and 1 am convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold it, the attempt to give it up would be certain 
ruin.” Eight days afterwards ha wrote again, _ , 

still inoro earnestly: “ I don’t know anything in Jimc20 ' 
this war that lias surprised me so much as the judgment you 
have now formed on this subject. It is useless to re-disoass.it; 
but I earnestly hope you will novel- have cause to propose it to 
Government, and that if you do, Government may not consent, 
for I believe that, the move would, be more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliberately giving up the 
Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the score of expanse, 
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it eurprises mo more and moro. for you and J have often con- 
sidered this matter, and 1 always understood you to bo con¬ 
vinced that llic Indus is not a practicable boundary, and that it 
would take an army of twenty thousand men or moro between 
A talc and Multan, and novor be secure.” 

To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly sotting 
forth the advantages of concentrating the British 
joim'nuwfonce. f° rccs in the tenitorios upon the hither side of 
the Indus: “Here wo are,” he wrote, “with 
three European regiments, a largo aitillory, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up acioss the Indus—troops 
who, if at Jlehli, would decide the contest in a week. What 
have wo got for all tho rest of the Punjab? We have barely 
two thousand Europeans. I doubt if wo liavo so many holding 
tho posts of Philur, Uovindgarh, and Einizpur, Labor, and 
Multan. Wo liavo not a man more with a white face whom wo 
can spare. Wo cannot concentrate more than we have now 
done, except by giving up IhiwalpincK, and eventually 
Peshawar. Should tho Sikhs rise, our condition on this side 
tho Indus will bo well-nigh desperate. With the Peshawar 
force on this side we should be irresistibly strong. There was 
no one thing which tended so much to the ruin of Napoleon in 
]81d as the tenacity with which, after the disasters at Leipsie, 
lio clung to the lino of the Elbe, instead of falling 
.rmw23, Waolc at once to that of the lihine. He thus 
compromised all his garrisons beyond the Elbo, and wheu ho 
was beaten in the field, these gradually had to surrender. But 
these troops would have given him the victory had they boon 
at his side at Bauizcu, and tho other conflicts which preceded 
Leipsie.” 

On tho evening of June 25, tlio Peshawar Commissioner 
rocoived from Sir John Lawrenco, at Iiawalpindi, 
.Tuna 55. a raessa g 6 i n the following words; “ A severe 
action (at Dehli), apparently with little result, on the 23rd. 
Barfili mutineers en route to Hohli. Gwaliar Contingent havo 
mutinied. Agent has left. If matters get worse, it is my 
decided opinion that tho Peshawar arrangements should take 
effect. Our troops before Dehli must bo reinforced, and that 
largely. They must hold their ground.” On the receipt of 
this message, Edwardes, Cotton, and James * met together in 

* Captain James hail by this time been appointed to succeed Colonel 
Nicholson as Deputy-Commissioner at Peshawar. 
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Council and determined on anotlier remonstrance against tlie 
project, which from the first hour of its enunciation had so 
much disturbed and alarmed them. Tho letters of the Chief 
Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, hut they suggested 
rather proposal and discussion than immediate action, whilst 
the brief, expressive sentences of the telegram indicated an 
intention to do tho thing and at once. Tho language, indeed, 
was fast becoming the language of absolute instruction. There 
was no time to he lost. The chief military and the chief civil 
authoiity at Peshawar, therefore, put forth severally energetic 
written protests against wh.it they believed to he so fatal a 
measure. “ We havo pushed our conquests,” wrote 
General Cotton, “ up to tho very mouths of the Ju ' 10 2C - 
Afghanistan passes, and at this very moment, by ocnoreicotton, 
God’s blessing, our strongest position in India is 
at the mouth of the Ifhaibar. By our good rule wo have engaged 
tho affections (I may say) to a considerable extent of the 
border tribes, and in the hour of need they (who, not many 
years since, wore our most hitter enemies), relying on our groit 
naiuo and power, havo come forward to help ns against tho 
disaffection of the very troops with whom we had conquered tho 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and others. A retrograde movement from 
PesMwar, believe mo, would turn all theso parties, now our 
friends, against us. The Punjab Irregular Force, Pathdns, 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and such like, no longer respecting our power, 
will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and their most valuable 
services bo lost to us for over. My dear Sir John, our removal 
from Peshawar cannot fail to be disastrous, and cannot be 
effected without immediate confusion throughout tho whole of 
this part of the country, and throughout the length and breadth 
of British India. Hence tho measure will seriously injure tho 
interests of our forces in all quarters, whilst the additional 
strength to ho gained would be small, and, indeed, wo could 
afford no timely aid. Iu handiug over the Peshawar district 
to the Dost (a measure which we may protend to he a mere 
matter of expediency and not of necessity), the Afghans will at, 
once see our weakness, and will duly profit by the same against 
the common enemy. To this frontier, and to the present 
strength of our position on it, as well as to Calcutta at tho 
opposite end of our territory, wo must look for tho recovery of 
our power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of the Bengal 
Presidency. Our groat name is uphold on our ,frontier, whilst 
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Calcutta ancl this seaboard, in tlie plenitude of power, with 
European reinforcements continually arriving, will afford 
eventually and more surely the necessary succour. At this 
very moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must he 
between. Calcutta and Dehli, en route to the seat of war, and 
treble that amount will bo eventually thrown in from homo 
and elsewhere, and by snob means must our seprcinacy be 
recovered. When could our troops reach the scat ol' war, and 
in what numbers and condition ? These questions must he 
duly considered, and hy them the loss and gain of our removal 
from lienee he balanced and determined on. I earnestly 
implore of you, my dear Sir John, to hold to our position on 
this frontier. Tho required succour must indeed be thrown in 
from Calcutta, not fioiu this. When the reinforcements from 
above and below, at present in progress towards Dehli, havo 
reached their destination, I feel confident that that city will 
again fall into our hands, and I am very much mistaken if 
disaffection does not, then cease, in all quarters, and our power- 
being thus established, mutiny will gradually disappear 
throughout the land.” 

On the same morning, Colonel Edwardes wrote, with like 
i decision: “ General Cotton, James, and myself 

Opinjouof are all of opinion that you should not go throwing 
Edvwirtits. away your means in detail by meeting General 
, Deed’s demands for reinforcements. Dehli is not 

India, and if General Reed cannot take it with eight thousand 
men, lie will not take it with nine thousand or fen thousand. 
However important a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
been done for it. You will servo ihe Empire better by holding 
the Punjab than by sacrificing the Punjab and recovering Dehli, 
You will sacrifice the Punjab, if yon either withdraw General 
Cotton’s force from Peshawar, or fritter away .Nicholson's 
Movable Column, already too weak. Make a stand ! 1 Anchor, 

Hardy, anchor 1 ’ Tell General Iteed he can have no more men 
from here, and must either get into Dehli with the men ho lias, 
or get reinforcements from below, or abandon tho siege and 
fall back on the Satlaj, leaving Dehli and its dependencies to bo 
reorganised in the cold weather. There are two policies open 
to you—to treat the Panjab as secondary to the North-West 
Provinces and go on giving and giving troops to General Reed 
till you break down in the Panjab, or to maintain the Punjab 
as your first duty and the most important point of the two, and 
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to refuse to give General Heed any more troops than you cun 
spare. We are decidedly and distinctly of the latter opinion, 
. . . We consider that il‘ yon leave the Peshawar frontier, -wo 
shall not hold together for a month, but bo demoralised and 
despised, and reduced to the condition of a flock of sheep. . . , 
If you hold the Punjab, you will facilitate the reconquest of 
India from the sea-hoard. We have only got to hold on three 
months. Do not try too much. Wo arc outnumbered. Stick 
to what you can do. Lot us hold the Punjab, cnnfe qui coute, 
and not give up one European necessary to that duty. What¬ 
ever takes place in Central India, we shall stand in a firm and 
honourable attitude if we maintain the capitals on the sea and 
the frontiers here. Between the two it is all a family quarrel 
—an insurrection in our own house. If we let foreigners in 
from the frontier, the Empire is invaded. We may pretend to 
make friendly presents of provinces, but we cannot disguise 
that wo have lost them by weakness. India has not yet 
recovered from our expulsion from Afghanistan. Tho world 
ignores our voluntary cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, 
and knows well that wo could not hold it. Do not repeat tho 
policy, and g'ivo up the Trans-Indus. No words of mine can 
express my sense of the disgrace and ruin that it will bring 
upon us. It is abandoning the cause of England in tlio East. 
Don’t yield an inch of frontier; gather up your resources, and 
restrict yourself to the defence of the Punjab. It is a practicable 
and a definite policy, and we will support you to tho last. . . , 
If General Heed, with all the men yon have sent him, cannot 
get into Dehli, let Dchli go. Decide on it at once. . . . Don’t 
let yourself be sucked to death as General Hoed is doing. Ho 
has his difficulties, and we have ours. You have made vast 
efforts for him, and no ono can blame you for now securing 
your own province. , , , The Empire’s reconquest hangs on 
the Panjab.” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwardcs were thus throwing all the 
earnestness of their natures into their letters to 
the Chief Commissioner, protesting against tho Opinion of 
abandonment of Peshawar, Nioliolson, who was mSaln. 
proceeding to take command of the Movable 
Column, visited Lawrence at Hawalpindi, and orally reiterated 
the arguments on which tho three friends based their opposition 
to the retrogrado movement. Lawrence, however, still clung to 
his opinion, “ Admitting,” he said, “ wliich I do, that there is 
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much force in the arguments adduced in favour of the mainten¬ 
ance of our hold on Peshawar, what are wo to do when all the 
British troops which wo can scrape together, exclusively of 
those at Peshawar, have Been despatched to Delhi and still moro 
ho required ? ” “ Bather than abandon Peshawar,” answered 

Nicholson, “let us give up Mam and Rawalpindi. Give up 
every place hut Peshawar, Labor, and Multan.” To this Law¬ 
rence replied “ that such a measure would i&olato those throe 
places, lock up a line force in Peshawar, and expose us to 
destruction in detail.” But nothing that Lawrence could urge 
shook Nicholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They parted. 
The soldier passed on to his appointed work. The statesman 
remained to pomlcr the eagerly enforced opinions of his chief 
advisers in the Punjab, whilst awaiting the decision of the 
Governor-General to watch the progress of events, and to do all 
in his power to avert the necessity, the apprehension of which 
lmd so much alarmed and perplexed him. 

Tie had written to Lord Canning on the '10th of June, enclos¬ 
ing the letter which on the day beforo lie had sent to Edwardcs; 
hut communication with Calcutta was at that time slow and 
uncertain in the extreme, and the brief telegraphic message 
which he had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week of July, The momentous question was still unsolved. 
Neither had come the order, “ Hold on to Peshawar to the last,” 
nor the permission. “You may act as may appear expedient re¬ 
garding Peshawar”—in one or the olhor of which forms ho had 
requested that a telegraphic message might he sent to him, 
Events, as they were then developing themselves, seemed rather 
to strengthen the probability of the dreaded alternative being 
presented to us. Tie knew little of what was passing below 
Delhi, hut there and in tho Panjab itself were awkward 
symptoms of accumulated, danger. The numbers of the enemy 
were increasing, and with numbers there was increased confi¬ 
dence within the great imperial stronghold. And regiment 
after regiment was falling away from its allegiance in the 
territories which John Lawrence governed; so that we appeared 
to he drifting closely and more closely upon the terrible alter* 
native which he had so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he 
felt convinced that the advice which he had givon was wise and 
salutary; and again he wrote to Lord Canning on the 24th of 
July, saying: “ All these reinforcements ought to enable onr 
army to maintain itself in its present position, and allow the 
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mutineers to expend tlieir power against our entrenchments. 
But should further aid be required from this quarter, our only 
resource would he to abandon Peshawar and Kohat, and to 
send the troops thus relieved on to Dehli. Tt seems to mo 
vain to attempt to hold Labor, and insanity to try to retain 
Peshawar, &c., if we are driven from Dehli. The Punjab will 
prove short work to the mutineers, when the Dehli Army is 
destroyed. . . . My policy would then he to bring tlie troops 
from across the Indus and send them to Dehli ; in the moan 
time to send all our women and children down lho rivers to 
Karachi, and thon, accumulating every lighting man we have, 
to join the Army he fore Dehli or hold Liihor, as might appear 
expedient. Colonel Edwardos, General Cotton, and Nicholson 
are for maintaining our hold on Peshawar to the last. They 
argue that wo could not retire in safety, and that the instant 
wo attempted to make a retrograde movement all would be up 
against us. This I do not believe ; but granting that insurrection 
would immediately ensue, I maintain that the force at Peshawar 
would make good its retreat. It contains more soldiers, more 
guns, more power, than that with which Pollock recovered 
Iftlbul after forcing the passage of the Ivkaibar. Between 
Peshawar and the Indus are no deliles, but an open country; 
the only difficulty is tho passage of the Indus, which, with Atalc 
iu our hands, ought not to be a work of clangor. It is for your 
Lordship to decide what course we are to pursue. In tho ovonl. 
,of misfortune at Dehli, are wo to leave that Army to its fate and 
ondoavour to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely retirement 
from beyond the Indus, consolidate our resources in the Panjab, 
.and maintain the struggle under the walls of Dehli? I pray 
that your Lordship will decide one way or the other. If we are 
left to decide the matter ourselves, time will ho lost in vain dis¬ 
cussions ; and by tlio timo wo decide on the proper course to 
follow, it will prove too late to act effectually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its destina¬ 
tion, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of the 10th 
of June was ciyeuitously travelling up to tl>e July is. 
Panjab. It was dated July 15, and it said : “ The 
outbreak at Indore on the 1st will no doubt 
have interrupted the dawk as well as the telegraph to 
Bombay. I therefore send a steamor to Madras with this letter 
and the despatches which accompany it; and I shall request 
L'»rd Harris to telegraph to Lord ElphiusUme my answer.to 

VOL. XI. 2 II 
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jom* question regarding Peshawar. It will lie, ‘Hold on to 
PoaharvM' to the last.’ I alum Id look with great alarm to tho 
effect in Southern India of an abandonment of Peshawar at the 
present time, or at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more secure.” Thus, officially, was the momentous 
question settled by the “ highest authority; ” practically, 
indeed, it had settled itself before Loid Canning’s letter was 
received. The contingency, which had boen contemplated, 
never arrived; it was not left for tho nation to discern the evil 
effects of either tho retreat from Delili or the abandonment of 
Peshawar. The question never went beyond tho domain of dis¬ 
cussion, and it is of little use now to speculate as to which 
movement would have heon attended with the more disastrous 
results. But there would have boon a grave omission from tho 
pages of this history if there had been no mention of this dis¬ 
cussion. For nothing is more significant of tho magnitude of 
tho dangers which threatened our Indian Empire in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1857, than tho fact that at a time when 
tho English held fust to tho maxim, which Clive had enunciated 
uoarly a century before, that “ to stand still is clangor, to recede 
is ruin," the strong spirit of Sir John Lawrence counselled the 
abandonment of the frontier-station of Peshawar and tho 
adjacent territory to tho Afghans, who, not long before had 
been our enemies in the field. It must be admitted that, at the 
time, the weight of authority bore heavily against the proposal; 
and no man was more willing than Lawrence himself to 
acknowledge that a measure which met with strenuous opposi¬ 
tion from such men us those who set their faces against it, was 
certainly a doubtful measure. v But time and maturity of 


* It ought always lo ho romemhorod that tho strongest opponents of tho 
measure were tho chief Peshawar officers, whoso tendency it naturally was 
to take a local view of tho question. Lawrence, years afterwards, with 
characteristic frankness, wrote that “ certainty, in having Herbert Kdwurdes, 
John Nicholson, and Sydney Cotton against mi*, it is clear that there was a 
groat deal to be said on the other side.’’ Indeed, their arguments, aa to tho 
danger of abandoning Peshawar, were altogether unanswerable, lint so also 
Wore tho arguments us to the danger of withdrawing - the Dchli Field Force. 
And this danger Sir John Lawrence was more capable of estimating aright 
than tlic little confederacy of military and political officers on tiro frontier. 
On tiro other hand it is to ho observed that Neville Chamberlain, who knew 
well how nearly tiro siege of Delhi hnd been raised, confessed after tho 
.capture of the plate, that he concurred in the views which Lawrence had 
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reflection did not affect his original convictions. Ho remained 
steadfast to his first opinion; and years have rather increased 
than diminished tho number of adherents to the policy which 
he ouunciated wlion the crisis was upon us. Our largor and 
more accurate knowledge of the state of affairs, that existed in 
the Summer of 1837, has taught us hotter to understand the 
arguments by which tho Chief Commissioner justified a pro¬ 
posal, l>y which alone lie conceived that in tho last resort he 
could secure the salvation of tho empire. Those arguments, as 
more clearly discerned by the later light of history, may ho thus 
briefly summarised: 

No ono knew so woll as John Lawrence what, in the months 
of June and July, was stirring the hearts of the 
English leaders at Dchli, for to no one did they T l'e V ?c\uii. 0 " 
write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declare their wants and to describe their prospects. lie know 
that tho thought of raising tho siege was present to them; for 
it, was before him in letters, some of which are quoted in these 
pages. Ho knew that all deponded upon the support which ho 
could give the besieging force. Ho did not disguise from him¬ 
self for a moment tho fact that the abandonment of Peshawar 
would be an immense evil; but those were times in which there 
was often only a choice of evils, and it seemed to Lawrence 


{lectured some months before. It was hia belief that to retreat from Dohli 
would hiivo been absolute luin. “Wo should have lost all our heavy guns 
and materiel; our Native troops and our canip-follmras would have deserted 
us ; and our British force would have been worn down and destroyed. Tho 
Delili Force could not have made good its ictreat on the Punjab, and, in such 
circumstances, the Panjabi Eoiee could not have maintained itself ill Labor. 
It was doubtful whether, with all its available menus, it could have rclrtatod 
on Multan.” It must bo remembered, too, that Lonl Canning, who took a 
very unfavourable view of Sir John Lawieuee’s proposal, and attributed this 
policy to the failing health of llio Chief Commisaionei, had no accurate 
knowledge of the stale of affairs at Pelili—-between which place and Calcutta 
all communication was cut off, and tho capture of which still seemed to be a 
proximate event of no sort of difficulty to tho besieging Fuieo. It Bliould bo 
added that tho Lumsdcus, v\ho wore at Kandahar at llio time, looking at the 
question fiom the stand-point of Afghan politics, sent an urgent missive in 
eiphor, urging him to hold ou to the last. “If Peshawar and Iloliat,” they 
said, “are given up at tliis moment, we shall have all Afghanistan down 
upon our backs, besides throwing open the goto ot Afghanistan, the Kliaibaiv 
for ever. . . . Don’t give an inch of ground; but trust in Providence, fight it 
out, and recall us sharp to help you.”-— MS. [The extracts preceding me from 
unpublished loth is.] 
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tliat, in a largo imperial sense, the retirement of tho British 
Army from Delhi wonld ho tho greater evil of tho two. Ho 
Mood pledged to tho policy of regaining that great centre of 
Muhammadanism, and crushing the rebellion rampant there in 
Iho name of tho King; for ho had himself earnestly and 
energetically, and with an overpowering force of argument, 
urged upon General Anson, at the commencement of tho crisis, 
the paramount necessity of an immediate advance upon Dehli, 
at a time when the chiefs of tho Army Staff wove representing 
tho thing to ho impossible. 3 fe was hound, therefore, in honour 
to do all that lay in his power to bring it to a successful issue. 
The policy which he had so stoutly advocated in May seemed 
Mill in Juno and July to ho the policy which the national safely 
imperatively demanded; nay, every succeeding day had rendered 
it moi e apparent to him that our inability to “ dispose of” Dehli 
was croating everywhere an improssion of our weakness, which 
was encouraging our enemies and enervating our friends. All 
eyes wero turned towards that great, city, and as weeks passed, 
and still it seemed that the English, who had gone to besiege, 
had become the besieged, there was a growing mistrust as to the 
wisdom of holding fast to tho English alliance, which would 
soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble few, to be easily 
mastered and destroyed. With this knowledge pressing hourly 
upon him, Sir John Lawrence, the more he thought, was the 
more convinced that, in the last extremity, if the paucity of 
British troops before Dolili should render its capture impossible, 
ttud necessitate tho withdrawal of our Army, he would release 
tho force posted in tho Peshawar valley, and make over the 
territory to tho Amir of Kabul. 

But if was never intended that this should be a precipitate 
movement, or that we should prematurely anticipate an ex¬ 
tremity which might never ariso. It was his design, in tho 
first instance, to movo all our women and children to tho Ltihor 
side of the Indus, so that our troops might retain their grip of 
tho country unencumbered to the last moment, and then move 
lightly and rapidly across the river. The cession, it was felt, 
would bo a source of unbounded dejight to Dost, Muhammad, 
and it was believed that though it might not secure the per¬ 
manent fidelity and friendship of tho Afghans, it wonld, for a 
time at least, bold them in tho bonds of a flattered and self- 
satisfied durance, and afford us the security of the forbearance 
winch wo desired. 
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It lias lioen said tliat tlieie wore increasing signs of general 
unrest in the i’au j.ib. The most portentous of 
these were tire mutinies at Jhelam and Bialkot. T MuUm£ m 
The Jhelam cantonment lies on the bank of the 
river which bears that name. That tho J 4th Sipahi Regiment 
posted there was on the briuk of mutiny was well known. Sir 
John Lawrence, therefore, despatched a force thither to disarm 
them—a small compact force consisting of some companies of 
the 24th Queen’s, some Tlorse Artillery guns, under Lieutenant 
Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s Multaui Horse, the whole 
under the command of Colonel Ellice, of the 24th. The Chief 
Commissioner had prepared a plan of operations for taking tho 
Sip&his by surprise; but the Colonel, thinking that he knew 
better than any civilian how to manage an affair 
of this kind, departed from Lawrence’s views, and Ju,y 
sketched out a plan of liis own. There was, therefore, no sur¬ 
prise. When the Euiopeans were seen filing down tho rising 
ground opposite the cantonment, the Sipahis knew what was 
coming.* Happening to bo out on morning parade, they saw 
the English column advancing. Regardless of the ordet s and 
entreaties of their officers, they began at once to load tlioir 
muskets. The officers saw that they had no longer any power 
over their men, and sought safety with the European troops. 
Then tho Sipahi-, took up their main position in the quarter- 
guard. It was a strong brick building, with a battlomenled 
roof, erected for purposes of defence by Sir Chailos Napier, and 
afforded good cover to the insurgents, who threw out a party 
in advance to guard tho approaches to it, whilst others took 
shelter in their Lines, the mud-huts of which had been loop- 
boled in expectation of the crisis. Our people were full of 
courage and enthusiasm, and they flung themselves headlong 
upon the enomy. Lind’s Multiluis chaiged gallantly, but were 
met by a galling fire, which they could not resist. Cookes’ 
guns opened, but witliiu too near a rango, and the musketry 
of the enemy did better execution than our own Arlilleiy at so 
short a distance. The Sipahis fired from behind the cover of 
their mud-walls, and our grape was comparatively harmless. 
But now tlio British Infantry came up with their intrepid 


* Mr, Cooper (“Ciisis in tire Punjab”) says Colonel Geirmd, full of con¬ 
fidence in Ilia men, had “ informed them of the object of the European 
tuuvnl," 
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commander at their head, anil advanced lull upon the quarter- 
guard. 'Fiio attack was a gallant and successful one; the 
quarter-guard was carried, and the Sipahis then vacated their 
huts and fell back upon the empty linos of the 119 th, from which 
they wore driven by the bursting of a well-directed shell to a 
village on the loft of tho cantonment 

11 y this time tho 110011 -day sun was heating fiercely down 
upon our exhausted people. Colonel Ellico had been carried 
from tho field dangerously wounded. Captain Spring had boon 
shot dead,* and wo had lost many men and many horses in the 
encounter. Our troops had been marching liom tho hour ot 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise. Nature 
demanded rest; and it was sound discretion at such a time to 
pause in our offensive operations. It would have been well, 
perhaps, if tho pause had been longer and the renewed opera¬ 
tions more carofully matuicd. At four in the afternoon, when 
tho heat was still g-reafc, an attack on tho village was ordered. 
Colonel Garrard, of the 14th, took command of tho Force that 
went out to destroy the mutinous regiment, in whoso fidolily 
he had once trusted. Tho result was disastrous. Again tho 
►SipAhis had good cover, and we found ourselves entangled in 
streets, in which we suffered much, hut could do little. Tho 
guns were brought up within too short a range, and the mus¬ 
ketry of tho enemy told with deadly effect upon the gunners. 
The Europeans, partly from fafiguo, and partly, perhaps, from 
tho stimulants which they had taken to rcinvigorato themselves 
and the effect of the slant rays of tho afternoon sun, are said to 
have “ staggered ” up to tho village, and to lia\o been eabily 
repulsed. The retreat was sounded, and our troops were with¬ 
drawn. Two guns were carried back, but a third, in spite of 
the gallant efforts of Lieutenant Battyo, with a party of Mounted 
Police, fell into the hands of tho enemy, and was turned against 
our retreating people. 

Nothing more could be done on that evening’. At dawn on 
the morrow the conflict was to be renewed. Both 
uy8 ‘ forces had bivouacked on the plain. But whoa 
day broke it was found that the mutineers had evacuated their 
position and lied. Many lmd been killed in the two engage- 


* 11 0 liftd. left Riirltf, as previously stated, with Raiid Smith, on tho 
29Ui of June (ante, paga 424), and lmd only just joined his regiment when 
liia career tvas thus closed on the battle-field. • 
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meats; some were drowned in the Jlielam ; others fell into tho 
hands of our Police, or wore subsequently given up by tho 
Kashmir authorities, in whose country they had sought refuge, 
and thus surrendered, they were blown away from our guns. 
Very few of them ultimately escaped; hut tho manner in which 
the affair was managed gioatly incensed the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. Per, in plain woids, with Iloise, Foot, and Artillery, 
wo were beaten by part of a rogimont of Kipahis. If we had 
quietly surrounded the village and attacked it in tho cool of 
the evening, it is probable that not a man would ever have 
escaped from Jholam. 

When tidings of the sharp resistance of the 14th reached 
Sialkot, a still more disastrous state of things 
arose at that place. The station was commanded 
by Brigadier Frederick Briml, an Artillery officer 
of high repute—a man of lofty stature and large proportions, 
who had clone good service in his time, and who was still amply 
endowed with physical and mental vigour. But seldom was 
man left by hard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for tho display of his power. The cantonment 
had been stripped of European troops for tho formation 
of tho Movable Column, and there were nearly a thousand 
Native soldiers — Horse and Foot —all armed and ready 
for action .'* In such circumstances a comm and in g officer 
has no choice to make—no discretion to exercise. lie mint 
appear to trust his men whether ho does or not; for to betray 
suspicion is surely to precipitate tho outbreak. So to all 
outward appearance Blind had full confidence in his men, and 
as time wont on tho quietude of their demeanour seemed to 
justify nioie than tho pretence. But when, on the 8tli of 
.July, the Lines of Sialkot were all astir with the tidings that 
tho 14th at Jholam had been in action with the white troops, 
who had attempted to disarm them, it was felt by our people 
that the beginning of the end had come. And there was another 
source of excitement on that evening, for a messenger had come 
from Helili, bringing a summons from the King commanding 
them to join the iloyal Army. Tho night was, therefore, one 


* “Bngudier Blind motealed against the Euiopenu troops boing entirely 
removed, mid desiied that two hundred and tii’ty should remain, In reply, 
he was requested to disarm. Bui, to tlie last, he shared in tho belief (alraOBt 
grievous) in the honour of the Siplthi.”— Cooper’s Crisis in the Panjdb, 
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;>f preparation. Oil the morning of the 9th everything was 
ready. 

iSi.ilkot was a large, and had "been an important military 
station. Til quiet times European troops htul Leon stationed 
there in largo numbers, with the usual results. There were 
good barracks and commodious bouses and pleasant gardens, 
and more than the wonted number of English gentlewomen 
and young children. Then' were a church and a chapel, and 
other indications of the progress of western civilisation. When, 
therefore, tlio storm hurst, there was much that lay at Ihe mercy 
of tho enemy, and on our sido no possible means of defence. 

Before tho sound of tho morning gun had been 
Jltly u ' heard throughout tho cantonment, and our people, 
according to their wont, had mounted thoir horses or entered 
thoir carriages, to proceed to their wonted duties, or to take 
the air before the sun was high above tho horizon, the Sipahis 
had planted picqncts all round the place, to prevent tho 
escape of the Earing-lns. And presently tho din and uproar of 
rebellion announced to our people, just waking from their 
slumbers, that tho Sipaliis had risen. Our officers were soon 
mounted and on their way to the parade-ground. The truth 
was then only too apparent. Tho troopers of the 9th were 
already in their saddles, and tlio 4Gth were under arms. Our 
people were suddenly brought Taco to face with mutiny in its 
worst form. All ciieumstances and conditions were In the last 
degree unfavourable to the English. Siulkot was one of tho 
great stations at which there had been a gatlieiing of detach¬ 
ments from different regiments for tho new rillo practice, and, 
therefore, great opportunities of conspiracy. It lay in proximity 
to the .1 anvnni territory of tho Maharajah of Kashmir, who tho 
Sipahis believed, and our authorities feared, would, in the hour 
of danger, forsake his alliance ; and it was utterly wilhout any 
defence of European troops. So when the hour came to strike, 
the confidence and audacity of tho enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavalry Were foremast in the work of mutiny— 
foremost in their greed for blood. Mounted on good chargers, 
they could ride with rapidity from place to place, and follow 
the while men on horseback or in their carriages, and shoot them 
down as they rode. For weeks tho outburst had been expected, 
hnd every English inhabitant of Sialkot had thought painfully 
over the earning crisis, and had calculated the best means u£ 
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escape. The only place of safely for which tlioy could make 
was the old Fort, once the stronghold of the Sikh 
Chief, Tej Singh, and to this, when they saw lTll,y 3 ' 
that nothing could be ilouo to arrest tlio tide of rebellion, which 
was already at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat. Some happily reached the Fort. Others perished on 
the way. A ball from tiro pistol of a mounted trooper entered 
the broad back of the Brigadier, and ho was carried to the Fort 
only to die. The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, was shot 
dead in his buggy, as his daughter sat by his side,' Another 
medical officer of the same name was “ killed in his carriage 
among his children.” A Scotch missionary, named ITuuler, on 
his way to the Fort in a carriage, with his wife and child, was 
attacked by some chaprasfs of the gaol-guard, and all three 
wore ruthlessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presonco of liis family, under the very walls 
of the Fort. Some hid themselves during the day, and escaped 
discovery and death almost by a miracle. Some were preserved 
by their own men, and coucealed till nightfall in the Lines. 
The officers of the 40tli, who had remained with their men 
until the road between the Parade-ground and the Fort was 
closed by the enemy, rode off towards Gogranwala, and reached 
that place, scorched and weary—but not hungry and athirst, 
for the villagers fed them on tiro way—after a mid-day journey 
of some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 9th of July 
at Sialkot would fill au interesting and exciting chapter. But, 
there is nothing stranger in the story than the fact that two of 
our field offioors—one, Colonel of a regiment—wore invited to 
take command of ihc mutineers, and to lead them to Dehli, 


” His daughter escaped. She was dragged to the Cavalry Guard, where 
she “ found Colonel and Mrs. Lome Camp bell surrounded by a lew faithful’ 
troopers, who conducted them in safety to tho Tort.”—There is a significant 
commentary on thin incident in oneiof Herbert KdwanWs letters °to John 
Lawrence: “These individual stories convey better notions tlmn public 
despatches. In ordinary times India would have shuddered over Hr, Graham 
shot dead in his daughter’s arms. How, all we say is, ■ wliat a wonderful 
escape Miss Graham lifts had! ’ ” Habituated, after two months of mutiny 
aiul massacre, to horrors of this kind, tiie recital of them had censed to create 
the intense sensations which they lmd ouco caused. And so, in this History it 
will be observed, as it proceeds, that, whilst the earlier tragedies, then novel and 
strange to the European mind, avo dwelt upon in detail, BOine of the later 
ones are dismissed with the brevity of a telegraphic message. In this tiro 
narrative only reflects the varying temperature of the times. - 
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with a promise of high pay, ami a significant pledge, not 
perhaps without a touch of irony in it, that they might always 
spend tho hot weather on the Hills. 

Whilst our people wore seeking safety within the walls of 
tho old Fort, and securing their position hy strengthening its 
defences, the Sipahi mutineers wore revelling in tho work of 
spoliation, with the congenial companionship of tho criminal 
classes. Tho old story, so often already told, and still to he 
told again and again, was repeated hero: the mutineers made 
for the (laol, released the prisoners, plundered the Treasury, 
destroyed tho Ivacliahri with all its records, blew up tho maga¬ 
zines, and gutted the houses of the Christian inhabitants. If 
there wero any special circumstance about the Siillkot insur¬ 
rection, it was that tho household servants of our English 
officers, generally faithful, or at least neutral, on those occasions, 
took an active part against their old masters. That they knew 
what was coming seems to bo proved by the fact that the 
Brigadier’s sirdar-boarov, or chief body servant, an “old and 
favourite" domestic, took tho caps off his master’s pistols in tho 
night, as they lay beside him. whilo he slept.* And how 
thoroughly they cast in their lot with the soldiery is demon¬ 
strated with equal distinctness hy the fact that they afterwards 
fought against, us, tho Brigadier’s khansamah, or butler, taking 
an active part iu operations which will be presently described. 
There seems to have been perfect cohesion between all classes 
of our enemies—the mutineers, the criminals from the gaols, 


* This might lie supposed to luivo arisen merely from (lie instinct of sell- 
preservation if it had not boon for Ihe niter-conduct of these domestics. It is 
certain that, in many pans of ttio country, the Native servants wero in a state 
of deadly fear lest their curated masters, seeking objects for their revenge, 
should turn upon them mid kill them. There is an uuccdoto illustrative of 
this, almost too good to he ait invention. It is said that a gentleman iu 
Calcutta, observing one day a strnngo table-servant waiting at dinner, naked 
him who ho was and how he came there. His answer was, “ Ham bitdli bain, 
Mildl) ” (-‘lam a substitute"!; and lie explained that ho had came to take 
tho place temporarily of a member of tho establishment who was sick—a 
common praetieo in Anglo-Indian domestic life. A few duys afterwards tho 
old servant jeturned to Iris work, looking very sleek and well; and when bin 
ma dor questioned him us to the cause of his absence, he naively replied that 
ho had received secret information thnl, on a given day just passed, tho 
aahih-ldg intended to shoot all their Native servants, in tiro middle of dinner, 
and that, therefore, he had thought it prudent to send a “ bndli ” to he shot 
in his place. 
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the “ Qujars” from the neighbouring villages, anil the servants 
from the houses find bungalows of the English. From sunrise 
to sunset the work went on bravely. Everything that could 
be carried off by our enemies was seized and appropriated; 
oven the old station-gun, which morning and evening had pro¬ 
claimed the hours of uprising- and down-setting. And nearly 
everything belonging to us, that could not ho carried off’, was 
destroyed and defaced, except—a strange and unaccountable 
exception—the Church and Chapel, which the Christians had 
reared for the worshipping of the Christian's God. 

Before nightfall, all this rabble had made off for the Hiivi 
river, on their way to Delili, rejoicing in and excited by their 
day’s work. It was a delightful relief to the 
inmates of tlio decayed old Fort, who now thought " y 
that if the danger were not wholly past, at least the worst of 
it was over. It has been said that thoy “slept more soundly 
and fearlessly than they had slept for weeks before. The mine 
had ex]doded and they had escaped .”* It is ofton so; the 
agony of suspense is greater than that of tho dreaded reality. 
But there was ono there to whom no such relic! was to ho 
given. Tho Brigadier lay dying. A true soldier to the last, 
Ilo had, whilst tho death-pangs wore upon him, issued his 
orders for the defence of the Fort, and for what little else 
could bo done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
tiooper’s pistol had done its work, and though. Blind lingers l 
through the night, ho died before the sun had lisen; and all 
felt that a bravo man and a capablo officer was lost to the 
country, which he had so well served. 

The triumph of the Sialkot Mutineers was but brief. Retri¬ 
bution followed closely on their victory. On the 
22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholson, with tho mcMMn and 
rank of Brigadier-General, had taken command tb coEn'° 
of tho Movable Column. That so young an officor 
should be appointed to sucli a command, in defiance of what 
were called the “claims” of many officers in the Division of 
longer standing and higher rank, was an innovation by no 
means grateful to the Departments or to the Seniority-mongers 
in tho service, but it startled many with a pleasurable surprise, 
and to some it was a source of infinite rejoicing. Elderly men 
with elderly wives, who had never heard of such a thing before, 


* Ca\ e-Erowuu’a “ Punjab and Delhi.’ 
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affected to think that there was no great wisdom in the 
appointment, and showed their contempt hv 

.imu'-.Twty. talking of Mislor Nicholson. Of this tlio young 
General could afford to speak tenderly. “I fear,” lie wrote to 
Edwardes on the 17Lh of June, “ that my nomination will give 
great otfence to the senior Queen’s officers, hut I shall do all in 
my power to gut on well with them. I feel so sorry for the 
disappointment they must experience, that I think I shall be 
able to put up with a great deal of coldness without taking 
offence.” But among the younger officers of the Army, espe¬ 
cially among those in I lie Movable Column, the selection was 
most popular. The exigencies of tho General Staff having 
taken Chamberlain to Dehli, there was not a man in the Army 
whoso selection would have been more welcome to those wlio 
meant work, and wore, resolute to do it. When Edwardes wrote 
to John Lawrence, saying, “ You have been very vigorous in 
pushing down reinforcements, and tho.-,e appointments of Cham¬ 
berlain and Nicholson are worth armies in this crisis. . . . 
Amid the ruins of the .Regular Army these two Irregular 
Pillars stand boldly up against the sky, and I hope the Tom¬ 
noddies will admire their architecture,’' he expressed tho senti¬ 
ments of all the holder spirits in tho Army, eager to bo led, 
not by ago and rank, but by lusty manhood in its prime, and 
who could see better hope for a glorious deliverance even in 
the rashness and audacity of youth than in the irresolution and 
inactivity of senile command. It was truly a great day for 
India, when it. was decreed that Chamberlain should go down 
to Dehli and Nicholson place himself at the head of the Movable 
Column in the Punjab. 

The force of which Brigadier-General Nicholson took com¬ 
mand consisted of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry; a troop 
of European Horse Artillery, under Major Dawes, an excellent 
officer, who had dono good service in tho Afghan war; a Horse 
Battery, also European, under Major Gourgo Bourchior; the 
33rd * and 35th Sipahi Regiments; and a wing of tho 9th 
Cavalry. lie joined tho force at Jalandhar, and moved thence 
to Phiiur, as though he had heen marching down upon Dehli, 
Then some people shook their heads and wondered what he 
was doing in thus carrying down with him many hundreds of 


* The 33rd, which had heen stationed at Hoshifirpiir, joined tho column 
near Phiiur, 
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Sipahis, with rehellion in their hearts, only to swell the host of 
the enemy. What he was really doing was soon apparent. 
He was intent on disarming the Native legiments. But as this 
was to he heat accomplished by secrecy and suddenness, he did 
not blazon his design about the Camp. But in good time, the 
necessary instructions were given. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 25th of June, the Column was under Diaarmiogof 
the walls of the fort of Bhilur. The guns were 1 W Begimeuts!’ t ' 1 
drawn up on the road and unlimbercd, the 52nd 
taking post on Loth flanks. The Sipahi Eegiments marched 
on, little dreaming of what, was to come. Nicholson had given 
orders to the Police that, on the first sound of firing, the bridge 
across the river should he cut away, so as to prevent all chance 
of escape if the Sipahis should "break and fly with their arms in 
their hands. Leaning over one of Bouichier’s guns, ho said to 
that officer, “ If they bolt, you follow as hard as you can; the 
bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall have a second 
Sobr&on on a small scale.” * But the Sipahis did not holt. In 
the presence of thoso guns they felt that it would he madness 
to resist the order; so they sullenly piled their arms at the 
word of command. 

Having disarmed the two Infantry regiments, Nicholson 
determined to retrace hia steps from Bhilur, and to pitch his 
camp at Amritsar. On the 5th lie was at that place, the central 
position of which recommended itself to him, as it enabled him 
to afford speedy aid, if required, either to Labor or the Jaland¬ 
har Dual), while at tlio same time it overawed the Manjha, and 
rendered hopeless any attempt to mutiny on tho part of the 
59thBegimont stationed in tho cantonmeut.f On the morning 
of the 7th, the stirring news of the mutiny of the lltli at 
Jhelam reached his Camp, and ho hoped hour afieu hour to he 
comforted by the tidings that Colonel Ellice had defeated and 
destroyed them. But tho day passed, and the night also was 
spent, and still the wished-for intelligence did not come, but in 
its place wore ominous tidings of disaster; so on the morning of 
the 9th, Nicholson, with reluctance which ho frankly expressed^ 


* Bourcliior’s Eight Months’ Campaign. 

1 Brigadier-General Nicholson to the Adjutant-General of tho Anne, 
July 19,1857. 

t “ 1 feel hound to place on record my belief that bolji in conduct anil 
feeling ibis regiment was ipiito nil exceptional one. It had neither com- 
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proceeded to disarm tho o'Jtli. There was a punishment parade 
lliat morning. A rebel or a deserter was to he 
Mth. of executed, and all tho troops, Europoan and Native, 
were ordered out to witness tho ceremony. Tho 
ground selected lay between the city and tho fort, about a 
milo from tho cantonment, and thoie tho regiments and the 
guns wore drawn up on parade, and the ghastly ceremony 
was duly performed. This done, tho Sipahis of the 59th, 
who only tho day boforo had boon complimented on their 
loyalty, were ordered to lay down thoir arms. Though sur¬ 
prised and bewildered by tho command, they obeyed without 
a murmur; and though many men of the Regiment were not 
present on parade, and, therefore, a quantity of arms were still 
loft in possession of tho Sipahis, they testified the sincerity ot 
their obedience by afterwards voluntarily suirendering thorn. 

Thus wore tho teeth of another Nativo regiment quietly 
drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the ranks of our own 
Sipahis was greatly diminished. Elsewhere the same process, 
as Nicholson now learnt, was going on with more or less success. 
At Rawalpindi wore tho 58tli Regiment and two companies of 
the 14th—tho regiment which had fought bo 
desperately at Jhclam. A letter from Sir Jolm 
Lawrence announced that tho business of disarm¬ 
ing had been done, but in no very satisfactory manner. “ Wo 
have disarmed,” tho Chief Commissioner wrote to Nicholson on 
the 7th, “the seven companies of the 58th and tho two com¬ 
panies of tho 14th. Wo had three guns and two hundred and 
forty Europeans, and were very nearly having a fight. Tho 
main body broke and bolted to their linos, and wo did not tiro 
on them. After about an hour’s work, bowevor, during which 
a good many loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down 
their arms. The lattor bolted, and about half were killed or 
taken by the Police Sawavs. Miller was badly wounded a little 
above the right wrist; both bones wore broken. lie had a 
narrow escape. A Sipalii gave him a dig in tho chest with his 
bayonet, but somehow or other the wound was slight.” At the 
same time Ed ward cs was reporting the entire success of his 


milted itself in tiny way, nor do I believe, that up to tlie day it was disarmed 
it had any intention of commuting itself; and I very deeply iegret that 
even as a precautionary measure it should have become my duty to disarm 
it "—Ibid. 
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arrangement for tho disarming of the Si pair is of tlie 24th at 
Fort MaokesonA By the help of Brougham’s 
mountain guns and some detachments of the 11 ta™ 4 th. 

Panjab Irregular Force this was accomplished 
without a hindrance or a hitch; and the disarmed Sipahis wore 
inarched into Pcflhnvvnr, escorted by Brougham's guns, whilst 
the Fort was garrisoned by some Multilni levies, horse and foot. 
Nothing could have been more adroitly managed than tho 
whole aifair. 

But tidings more exciting than these were to reach the cars 
of the Commander of tho Movable Column. The 
telegraph wires brought news from Labor that 
the Sipahis at Sialkot had risen, and that rapine column" 8 
and murder were abroad in the place; another 
half-hour, and the story was confirmed by a musician of the 
.4Gtli, who had ridden in with a few blurred lines from Assistant- 
Commissioner M'Mahon, begging him to bring the Force to their 
akl.f Nicholson could now no longer hesitate about disarming 
the wing of tho 9th Cavalry attached to Ins column. He had 
hitherto abstained lest such an act should precipitate the rising 
at Sialkot, and now the wing at that pluco was in the fulness 
of rebellion. Their arms and horses, therefore, were now to ho 
taken from thorn. Tho troopers felt that resistance could only 
bring destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up all that 
made them soldiers; and then Nicholson prepared himself to 


* “ As day dawned, the two parties from north and south closed in upon 
the Port, and thiew a chain of horsemen round it, whilst Major Brougham 
(Irow up his gnus so as to command the gateway. Major Shnkespeur, com¬ 
manding tlio 24th Rpgimant, and Lieutenant Hovcnden, of tho Engineers, 
then rodo into the Fort, and ordered tho Sipah a to parade outside. They 
were much surprised and confused, but made no losiotanee, and when ordered 
by Major Shakespcav, piled their arms and gave up their belts and pouches 
in an orderly manner ,”—-Jidaurdu to Cotton, July 8, 1837. MS. Cor~ 
vespontlenae. 

f The note, the original of which is before me, is significant in its brevity : 
*■ The troops hoio aio in open mutiny. Jail broke. Brigadier wounded. 
Bishop killed. Many have escaped to tho Fori. Bring tho Movable 
Column at once, if possible, (ij a.m., SUb July.” The name of the bearer 
of this chit ought not to bo omitted. Mr. Cave-Brow no says, “A young 
band-hoy, named M‘Douglas, of tho 40th, had galloped oft' from the Regi¬ 
mental parade-ground on a little tat (pony), and by dint of borrowing and 
seizing fresh ones in the \ idagos as ho passed through, ho finished his vide of 
some eighty miles into Amritsar, and hastened to tho General’s quarters 
just as the mail-cart brought in tho message from Labor.” 
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march. As flic day wore on, frcsli tidings of tho movements of 
tho Siallcot mutiueors reached him. It was obvious that they 
woro marching down on Gurdaspur, intent probably on stirring- 
up tho 2nd Irregular Cavalry stationed thero, and, joined by 
thorn, on plundering the station. Theneo Nicholson believed 
that they would make their way, by tho route of Nurpur and 
lloshiiirpur—at wddeh places they might reinforco thomselves 
with Horse and Foot*—to Jalandhar, and thence march, a 
strong body of mutineers, down to Dohli. To frustrate this 
expected movement was now the desire of the 
r. i0 Commander of the Movable Column, lie was forty 
miles fromGurdaspur, and theSipahishad two days’ 
start of him. But Nicholson was bom to overcome difficulties 
which would have beaten down other men. He determined on 
a forced march to Gurdaspur, and went resolutely to work to 
Ji(1 accomplish it. The July sun blazed down upon 

his camp with a ferocity more appalling than the 
malice of the enemy. But even that was to be disregarded. 
Whatsoever the country could yield in the shape of carriages, 
horses, and ponies was at once enlisted into the serviee of the 
_ Column.f All possible advantage was taken of 

' " y 1 the coolness of tho night; but when morning came 
they were still some fifteen or sixteen miles from Gurdaspur, 
with the prospect of a sultry march before them4 With all 
his care and labour, Nicholson bad not, oven with the aid of 


* The -ith Native Iufuntiy wua ut Nurpur. Tho lGth Irregular Gnvuhy 
lit lloshiiirpur. 

. f Great praise is due to tho oivil nuthoiitics fur their activity in this con¬ 
juncture, Mr. Montgomery in his official report, says : “ To tho commercial 
men of Amritsar arul Labor the metalled road ofteis special advantages, for 
it enabled hundreds of nativo gigs or ekkas to fly unceasingly between the 
two cities. On the day I allude to the district officer* of both places were 
ordered to seize every ekku, bylee, and pony that was to bo seen, and to des¬ 
patch them under police guards, to Goueral Nicholson’s camp at Amiilsur, 
on urgent public service. These vehicles, on their arrival then 1 , were 
piomptly loaded with British soldiers, and tho fence started at dusk for 
Cfurditspitr, which is at a distance of forty-four miles from A mrilsar, reaching i t 
at three r.H. of July 1L. It was joined at Biitlfila by Mr. Bolierts, Com¬ 
missioner, and G.tplaiu Perkins, Assistant-Gomniissioiier at Amritsar.” 

% Colonel Boureliicr (‘Eight Months’ Campaign”) says that they made 
twenty-six miles in tho night, and had then eighteen miles before them. 
But General Nicholson, in his official report, says that tho entire distance 
was “over forjy-pno mjles,” some tlnpe miles lop IJmu Jfouichior’a cum- 
putution. 
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tlio troop-bur.'-os of tlic 9th, been able to mount flic whole of bis 
force, and. some weary foot-soro work was therefore a necessity 
of the conjuncture. So, many were struck down by tlio heat; 
yet, notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, they 
pushed forward in excellent spirits, and even with a strong 
enjoy able sense of the humorous side of the service they were 
performing.* Tt was not until the evening of the i 1th that 
tiie whole of the force was assembled at Gurdaspur. There 
intelligence was received that tho mutineers from Sialkot were 
then at Niirlcot, some fifteen miles from the right hand of the 
Ifuvf. There were two courses then open to Nicholson. Ho 
might dispute the passage of the river, or lie might draw them 
on towards him, by remaining inactive and keep- 
ing the enemy ignorant of his position, lie Ju ' y 12 ‘ 
determined on tho latter course, and, much to tho perplexity of 
some and tho dissatisfaction of otlieia, romained quiescent at 
Gurdaspur till nine o’clock on the following morning. Thon 
ho learnt that the onomy were crossing the river by a ford 
about nine miles distant, at a place known as the Trimu Ghaut; 
so he prepared at once to fling himself upon them. 

At noon he was in sight of his prey, about a mile from tho 
river. The mutiueors had crossed over with their 
baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes of tumuuluir. 
the 9th Cavalry were first seen flitting about in 
our front, and then the Infantry were observed drawn up in 
line, their right resting on a serai and a dismantled mud fort, 
and their loft on a small village and cluster of trees, with 
parties of Cavalry on each flank. Eicliolson now made his 
dispositions for the attack. Eager to get his guns within short 


* Colonel Bourehier, in his narrative, gives the following amusing account 
of the humours of tin; march: “ Yet, under those circumstances, trying us 
they wore, tiro spirit of fun was not oxtinct. Tho Artillery made extemporary 
awnings of branches of trees over their gun-carriages and wagons, giving 
them the appearance of caits ‘got up' for a day at Hampstead; olliccrs, 
crowned with wreaths of green leaves, wore ‘chaffed’by their comrades for 
adopting head-dresses a la Norma. Here might ho seen a soldier on a 
rampant pony, desiring ids companion, on a similar hiast, to keep behind 
and he his ‘edge de camp’; there a hero, mindful perhaps of Bpping on 
'Easier Monday, hollowing out his inquiries ns to who had seen the fox 
(stag ?). Privates, never intended for tho mounted branch, here and there 
came to grief, and lay sprawling on mother-earth, while, ever and anon, some 
mighty Joint in ids clika, dashed to llic front at a pace a Eoman charioteer 
would have envied,” 

YOU II. 2 I 
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range of tho enemy, lie masked hiy advanning batteries with 
bodies of momiLod Police, and moved on to within six hundred 
yards of tho mutineers, when tho Cavalry, excited to the utmost 
by the artificial stimulant of bang, rushed furiously to tho 
encounter, some shouting, some gnashing their teeth. On this 
Nicholson unmasked orto of liis batteries, and tho maskers wont 
rapidly to tho roar,-' It was a moment of doubt and anxiety, 
especially with tho Artillery commanders, whoso Native drivers 
might have deserted them at a critical moment, for they had 
been acquainted at Sialkot with tho very Sipahis against whom 
they had now beon brought. One half of tho old Brigade was, 
indeed, fighting against the other. But the suspected men 
wero as true to their salt in the Panjab as they were at Dolili.f 
Tho guns wero brought into action without a hitch, and the 
enemy, though they fought steadily aud well, aud sent in a 
volley from the whole line with the precision of a parade, stag¬ 
gered beneath the tiro of our batteries, upon which some of the 
men of the 46th flung themselves with heroic courage. The 
grape and shrapnel from our nine guns scattered death among 
Lhe foremost of the mutineers; and presently the Enfield rifles 
of tho 52nd began to give deadly proof that the smooth-bored 
muskets of the Siptihis wore us playthings contending against 
them. Still there were some amongst them to bo convinced 
only by the thrust, of tho bayonot. In truth, the onemy wero 
terribly out-matched. With all their gallantry in doing and 
their fortitude in enduring, what could “Brown Bess” aud tho 
old station-gun do against our batteries aud our rifles? The 
battle was soon over. The mutineers fell back upon the river, 
and Nicholson, whoso want ol'Oavaby was severely felt, did all 
he could in pursuit; hut could not inflict much damage upon 
them. It, is said, however, that they had already left “ between 
three and four hundred killed ami wounded on the field.” Aud 
all thoir baggage fell into our hands — arms, ammunition, 


* Nicholsoil himself speaks very gently anti forhettriugly ol'IhitJ rearward 
movement of the Police Jtisahihs: "The Police,” ho snjs, “ being no longer 
useful ns maskers, and seeming uncleshous of engaging, were ordered to tho 
rear,” (Jolonol Bourchier says that they run away, “Away scampered tho 
mounted levies back to Gimlaspur,” 

f Colonel Bunvehier says: “I took (ho precaution to warn my European 
gunners lo watch (how. In tiro reply of my Eiurier-Sorgeant spoke tho 
whole company; ‘If they only attempt to run, sir, wo’ll cut off their heads.’ 
But in. this euuo, 0 s in every other, my Native ihivers nobly did their duty.” 
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clothing, and other plundered property, public aud private, the 
spoil of the Siiilkot cautonment. 

Tbero was nothing moro to he done that day. The mid-day 
heat had completely exhausted our European o 

fighting men, so, whilst a party of Panjab In- uy 
fantry was loft to guard the ford and protect the baggage, the 
52nd. and the Artillery were marched hack to (iurdaspur. But 
the clay’s fighting- had resulted in a “ conclusion where nothing 
is concluded,” so conclusions were to he tried again. The 
Sipiihi force was shattered, but not destroyed. Their fighting 
power was not yet gone. Perhaps the energy that sustained 
thpm was the energy of desperation ; for to fall hack was as 
perilous to them as to stand still. There was no security for 
them iu any direction. They had not more than half the 
number that first inarched down to the Ihivi; but they were 
bravo and resolute mon, and, even with such fearful odds 
against thorn, they did not shrink from another conflict. The 
river had risen, and that which had been a ford had now become 
an island. The old station-gun which they had brought from 
Siiilkot was their sole pieco of artillery, and they had no 
gunners with, their force; but the Brigadier’s old “khansatnah” 
had lived for too many years at Artillery stations not to have a 
shrewd conception, of the manner of working a gun. And, thus 
planted on the island in the middle of the Ravi, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy us. The river had 
conned to bo fordable, and the civil authorities, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, had sunk all the boats in the immediate 
neighbourhood. So, whon Nicholson again advanced from 
Gnidaspvtr, he could do little more in tho first instance than 
take up a position out of reach of the enemy’s one gun and send 
to a distance for some boats. At daybreak on tho 
morning of the 16th, the desired means of trans- " ly 16 ’ 
port had been obtained, and ho was prepared to attack tho 
enemy on their insular stronghold. Tho Infantry crossed over 
one extremity of the island, a milo and a quarter from the 
enemy’s position, whilst tho Artillery took post so as to cover 
the advance of the column and to play upon the hostile gun.* 
Tho Sipahis were taken by surprise. Not until a large part of 


* Colonel Bourehier says that “ to silence it at such a distance (twelve 
hundred yards), whilst it was nearly concealed by grass and an earthorn 
breastwork, was almost impossible.” 

2 t 2 
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I, lie 5211(1 hail formed upon Liu; island did the mul i holts know 
that wo had oven obtained a boat. Tlio Assembly was then 
sounded ; the black troops mustered in haste and moved round 
their gun to sweep our advancing column. But the piece had 
boon elevated lor service at a longer range, and in the hurry of 
tho moment tlio amateur artillerymen had failed to depress the 
screw, which was old and rnsty, and not easily to bo worked; 
so the shot went harmlessly over tho heads of our people. On 
went tho British Infantry, wilh Nicholson at their head; and 
though some, stern and steadfast to tho last, stood to ho shot 
down or bayoneted at their gun, tho rout soon became general. 
Many were killed on tho island; many were drowned in the 
river; and a few who escaped wore given np by tho people of 
the surrounding villages. These wore afterwards tried by 
Special Commissions, and paid the penalty of tlicir crimes on 
the gibbet. 

The Movahlo Column then marched hack to Amritsar; and 
Nicholson hastened to Lahore, whither Sir John 
Lawrence had alroady proceeded from liiiwalpimli. 
Tho General was there on tho 2Jst of July; on 
tho 22nd, tho Chief Commissioner wrote, through his secretary, 

, to tho Commander of tho Delili Poreo, that “the 

, July 22 . i following troops were on tlieir way lo Delhi, or 
“S” 1 ’ would immediately march “Tlio^Kumaou Bat¬ 
talion, about four hundred strong, whioh has passed 
Lodi.iua, and ought to be at Delili on the 4th or oth of August; 
ITor Majesty’s 52nd from tho Movablo Column, now at Amritsar, 
six huudrod bayonols; Multani Horse, two hundred; and a 
nine-pounder battery. All these troops should lie at Dohll by 
the 15ili, and in an emorgenoy might make double marches. 
General Nicholson will command the force.” And then it was 


added : “ Tho Chief Commissioner further proposes to despatch 
the troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and all can 

be at Doldi by the end of August, 


2nd Punjab Fnfiuitrv . . » 700 

H.MVh Glut (awing) . . . 400 

Wing oi Kiluch Battalion. . 400 

4 tli iVmj&b Infantiy . , . GOO 

Two Companies nl H.M.’s Hlh 200 
Detachment of 4Ll* Sikhs . , 300 

Dawes’s Troop of 11 . A. . . 100 


some of them a good deal earlier. 
Tho 2nd Punjab Infantry and Wing 
of Her Majesty’s Gist ought to bo 
there by the 15 th proximo. Tho 
former is now on its way from 


2300 Multan to Pumpur, whence it will 
march on the arrival of the detach¬ 


ment of the Bombay Dusiliors, which loft this place last night. 
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The wing of the Biluch Battalion lias not yet left Millldn ; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. The 4th Punjab 
Regiment is at Peshawar, and will march in two or three clays. 
It can hardly be at Dehli before ihe end of August. The 
Two Companies of Her Majesty’s 8tli are holding Jalandhar and 
Pliilur, and cannot he spared until relieved by a detachment of 
TIor Majesty’s 24th, now on its way from Rawalpindi. Rotlmey’s 
Sikhs are at Lodiana, and will join Brigadier-General Nicholson. 
en mute. Lieutenant-Colonel Dawes's troop will he sent or not, 
as you may desire. It is believed that light guns are not required 
at JDehli. Ail these troops aro of excellent quality, fully equal, 
if not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bring against 
them, and comprise a force of four thousand two hundred men.” 
Thus was Lawrence, who did all things on the grand Titanic 
scale, still sending down his reinforcements by thousands to 
Dehli—thousands of Europeans and trustworthy Sikhs, with a 
young (I on oral, whoso personal presence alono was worth a 
iSrignrto of Horse, Root, and Artillery. 

On tho 24th of July, Nicholson rclurned to Camp. His 
arrival had Leon anxiously awaited, for doubt and 
uncertainty were in all men’s minds. Speculation July nt. 
had boon rife, and all sorts of rumours of the future ol Soto' iVp'i'ii 
movements of tho force had been circulated among 
them. Ecw had ventured to hopo that the order would ho 
given io them lo march down to Dehli; for the general fueling 
was that tho Punjab had already boon so stripped of European 
troops that it could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson had returned to the column 
with tho joyous tidings that thoy were to set their faces towards 
the scone of the great struggle. “Our only fear,” wrote an 
officer of tho Force, “ was that Dohli would fall before we could 
possibly arrive there.” But all felt that, if any one could take 
thorn clown in timo to participate in the crowning operations of 
the siege, Nicholson was the man to do it, I!o was not ono to 
lose an hour. On tho following day tho column crossed the 
Bills, moved down by forced marches to the Hathrj, and thenco 
pushing on with all speed to the Jainnah. At Bara, on the 
3rd of August, Nicholson received a letter from General Wilson, 
saying, “The enemy have re-established tho bridge over tho 
Najaigarh Canal (which we had destroyed) and 
Lave established themselves in force there, with Al ' s " bl ‘ 
the intention of moving on Aliphr and our communications to 
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tlio rear. I, thoroforo, earnestly bog you to pnsli forward with 
tho utmost expedition in your power, both to drive those fellows 
from my roar, and to aid mo in holding my position.” On tho 
Gth, Nicholson was at Ambalah, whence he wrote, “T am just 
starting post for Dohli by (tenoral Wilson’s dosivo. Tho column 
should ho at Karmil tho day after to-morrow, and I shall, 
porhaps, rejoin it at I'anipat.” 

On tho following day he stood upon tho Dohli llidgo looking 
down at tho groat city, talcing in all tho wonder- 
Nic | , ;:j;;;; 1 fnl BUggostivonoss of tho scono with that cpiiot, 
thoughtful, self-contained solomnity of mien, 
which distinguished him from all his cotcniporarics. Ho had 
much then to think of in this lil.tlo breathing-space—much of 
tho past, much of tho future. The time which had elapsed 
since his first appointment to tho command of tho Movablo 
Column had not been without certain personal annoyances, 
which ovon in the midst of tho stirring work around him he 
had not boon wholly able to brush aside. It was scarcely 
possible that, in the position in which ho was placed, a man of 
Nicholson’s peculiar character should, on no occasion, give 
offence to higher authority. It was his nature to steer straight 
on to independent action ; to “ scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” And so it happened that those above him thought 
that ho was taking too much upon himself, and that ho was 
grievously deficient in those references and explanations which 
Officialism, in ordinary times, not improperly demands. Even 
Sir John Lawrence, most emphatically a man of action, was 
somewhat disturbed by the fact that Nicholson had disarmed 
the 33rd and 35 th. regiments without previously consulting the 
Chief-Commissioner, or very promptly explaining 
7 ' to him tho “ reason why.” But afterwards, with 
tho unfailing frankness which relieved all that was outwardly 
stern and harsh in his nature, he admitted that he “ could not 
expect, Nicholson, after knocking about in the sun all clay, to 
write long yarns.” “ On such occasions,” he added, “ a line or 
two semi-ofiicially will satisfy me, until 1 get your formal report; 
all I want to know is, what is done and tho reason.” But, no 
sooner had this little difference with the Commissioner been 
smoothed down, than another and more serious one arose between 
the Commander of the Movablo Column and tho General com¬ 
manding the Division, Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under the command of the latter, without consult- 
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ing him, and had been so severely rebuked, that ho declared 
that nothing but the thought of the public inconvenience, which 
might result from such a step, restrained him from throwing 
up liis appointment. These wounds were still fresh, when lie 
reached llehli and asked himself whether it were likely that, in 
the work which lay hofore him, he would be able wholly to 
avoid collisions with his fellow-workmen. lie felt that much 
had been done of which he could not approve, and that much 
had boon left undone which he would have earnestly counselled ; 
and ho knew that all this might come over again, and that his 
resolute freedom of speech and independence of action might 
bring forth much that would be painful to himself and em¬ 
barrassing to others. But he had written a few days before to 
Sir John Lawrence, saying : “ I might have preserved silence, 
but when in a great crisis an officer holds a strong opinion on 
any matters of consequence, I think he fails In his duty if ho 
does not speak it out, at whatever risk of giving offence..” * 
Aud now lie was determined that, cost him what it might, ho 
would suffer his convictions to declare themselves without 
restraint, regardless of everything but the good of the Empire. 

His coming had been eagerly looked for in Camp. As day 
after day tidings of the rapid approach of the Movable Column, 
under Nicholson, were bruught in, men began to see clearly 
before them tlio consummation of the final assault, aud their 
hearts wero gladdened by tho prospect. The approach of this 
column was, indeed, as tho promise of a groat deliverance; and 


•' See the following extract from a letter written to Sir John Lawrence 
fiom Ambiilith, August 6. Lawrence had written to Nicholson, saying, lialf- 
sorionsly, luilf-je=tmgly, that ho was incorrigible, and suggesting that lie 
might do mure good by carrying otheis witli hint than by running counter to 
them. To this Nicholson had replied: “i nm very sorry to hear tlmt 
Clener.il Cuwnn lias taken offence again. 1 don't wish to ignore him or any 
other snpeiior; I disliko offending anyone, and, except on principle, would 
never have a disagreement. You write as if I wero in the habit of giving 
oflbnee. Now I cannot call to mind that since my return to India, upwiinls 
of live years and a half ago, I linvo had any misunderstandings, except with 

-and-. The former, I believe, is conscious that lie did mo wrong, 

and I trust the latter will eventually make the bluuo admission. ... I fear 
that I must have given offence ro you, too, on the IlawalpiiidiqueBtioti, I can 
truly say that I opposed my opinion to yours with great reluctance, and, lmd 
tho matter been of loss importance, I might havu preserved silence; but when 
in a groat crisis an officer holds a strong opinion on any uial ter of consequence, 
1 think ho foils in liis duty if lie does not speak it out, at whatever risk o£ 
giving offence” 
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when it was whisporcd through tho Camp tliat Nicholson hail 
already arrived, it was as a cordial to men’s Simla, for a groat 
reputation had preceded him, and it, was felt among our people 
that, a mighty warrior had come among them, who was destined 
to load our troops into Dehli, and to crush the power of tho 
Mughul. His personal presence did much to generate in men’s 
minds tho sublinio idea of a Hero—a King of Men; of tho 
Mogistos who was to reign among them. Ilo had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with him ; and 
ho was soon passing from picquet to picqnet, taking in with a 
soldier’s eye all the points of our position, and looking down 
critically upon Lho defences of the enemy. Ho did not at once 
make his way into tho hearts of men, hut ho impressed all with 
a sense of power. On the evening of tho 7th of August, on 
which day ho arrived in Camp, he dined at tho Head-Quarters 
Moss, and the silent solemnity of his domeanour was unpleasantly 
apparent to men whose habitual cheerfulness, when they met 
together for the social meal, had been one of the sustaining 
influences of Camp Life, during all that long dreary season of 
waiting and watching. Next morning, accompanied by Norman, 
ho visited the great position at Hindu Edo’s house, which for 
two long months had borne tho brunt of the enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at that time was in consultation with EeidA The 
brave commander of tho picquet, who had done such good service, 
could not holp inwardly resenting Nicholson’s imperious manner. 
But when, after the visitor had passed on, licit! complained to 
his companion of Nicholson’s haughty, overbearing style of 
address, tho Chief Engineer answered, “ Vos, but that wears 


* Tho following description is from the “History of Llio Siogo of Dehli: ” 
“About thin time a stranger of very striking appearance was remarked 
visiting all our picquels, examining everything an 1 making most searching 
inquiries about their strength and history. His nttiro gave no cine to liw 
rank: it evidently never eobt the owner a thought. Moreover, in those 
anxious times every one wuufc uh lio pleased : perhaps no two offloois were 
dressed alike. It was soon made out that this was General Nicholson, whoso 
person was not yet known in Damp, mid it was whispered, at tho same time, 
lliftt ho was possessed of the most brilliant military genius. Ilo was a man 
east in a giant mould, with massive chest and powerful limbs, and an ex¬ 
pression ardent and commanding, with a dash of roughness; features of stern 
beauty, a long black board, and deep sonorous voice. There was something 
of imnionse .sliength, talent, and resolution in his wholo gail and manner, 
and a power of ruling men on high occasions that no onu could escapo 
noticing." 
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off; you will like him hotter when you have soen more of him.” 
And never were words of good omen more surely verified, for 
afterwards they became “ the best friends ”—bound together by 
an equal desire to do their duty to their country, and, if Cod 
willed iL, to die the soldier’s death. 

Eager to be at his work, Nicholson made ready offer of his 
column to perform any service that might be required on its 
first, arrival. IIo saw at once that there was something to be 
done. The enemy had established themselves at a placo on the 
left of our position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted 
a battery there, from which they eonLuved greatly to harass 
our picquots, especially that known as the “ Metcalfe Piequet; ” 
and it was desirable in the extreme to dislodge them. This 
attack upon the enemy’s new position Nicholson would have 
gladly undertaken. But the activity of the mutineers was so 
groat, and their fire was so annoying, that it was found to he 
inexpedient to wait for the arrival of the Movable Column. 
The work was to ho done at once, and Brigadier Showers, a 
right good soldier, always cool and collected in the-mid at of 
danger and difficulty, was commissioned to do it, 

Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, Showers led 
down his men, along iho Flagstaff Hoad, upon 
Ludlow Castle. Covered by the darkness, they 
marched quietly on, and took the enemy com- 
pletely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry 
roused them from their sleep, and numbers were shot 
down, scared and bewildored, before they could realise 
what was upon them. The Golandaz rushed confusedly to the 
battery; but our attack was so sudden and impetuous, that 
they could hardly firo a shot before the 1st Fusiliers were 
among them, bayonoting the brave fellows at their guns. 
Many, unable to work their pieces, drew their swords, and, with 
their backs against, the wall, sold their lives as dearly as they 
could. Masters of the battery, our men pushed on, in the grey 
dawn of the morning, following the mutineers into the houses, 
where thoy had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot them 
down liko beasts in a cage. Some cried for mercy, and were 
answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. By sunrise the 
work had been done. The enemy had been driven from 
Ludlow Castle, and four of their six guns had been taken. The 
victory, however, had been dearly purchased. The intrepid 
lender of tlm assailing party had fallen severely wounded; and 
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Coke, who had led the Panjabis to tho attack, had shared the 
same fate, it was in tho confusion attending the fall of 
Showers that two of tho cnomy’s guns wore suffered to escape ; 
and whoa (Jolonol Edward Greathod was afterwards scut to 
bring tho force out of action, ho did not know that these 
trophies of victory wore to ho recovered, or wo may he sure that 
ho would not, have returned without them. Enough, however, 
had been gained to make tho return to Camp a triumphal ono. 
To securo tho success of tho surpriso, Ilia expedition had been 
renderod as secret as possible, When, therefore, tho sound of 
tho firing broke through the morning stillness tho British 
Camp was aroused, and men wondered what was tho meaning 
of if. Tho truth was soon apparent to them, and then numbers 
went out to meet tho returning force, and welcomed them, as 
they camo in with tho captured guns, rejoicing exceedingly 
1 Hat so good a day’s work had boon done before the breaking of 
tho morning’s fast, 4 

ft, may with truth, I think, bo said, that at this point of the 
• long and weary siege the great turning-point was 
An iviu of tho attained. Tho siogo-train, which was to remedy 
Cuiimml our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, was 
August m. labouring down from Firusspur; and on tho 14th 
of August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to 
meet his column, marched into the Dehli Camp at the head of 
his mon. It was a sight to stir the spirits of the whole Camp. 
Our people turned out joyously to welcome tho arrival of tlm 
now comers; and tho gladsome strains of our military hands 
floated down to tho rebel city with a menace in every note. 
Braced with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was eager 
for now exploits. And ho did not wait long for an opportunity 
to demonstrate to the Delhi Force that they had not over¬ 
estimated the great qualities of the FanjiUii warrior. The 
enemy had gained tidings of the approach of our siego-traiu 
from Firuzpur, and they had determined to send out a strong 
force to intercept it. No more welcomo task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this forco ro pieces, 
A well-chosen, well-equipped forco of all arms was told olf for 


* Iloivey Grcathed says, that on this occasion wo lost nine,teen men killed, 
and ninety-four wounded, He adds: “Nobody would liuvo supposed the 
force had suffered at nil, from the jolly way in which they unrolled back, 
except for seeing tlio lilteis.” 
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this service, under his command; and, with frill assurance of 
victory, ho prepared himself for the encounter. 

In the early morning of the 25th of August, amidst heavy 
rain, the force marched out of Clamp, and took tire 
road to Kajafgarh, in which direction it was Augm.ts's. 
believed that tiro Bareli and Nimach Brigades 3 /^!,,1b 
of the Rebel Force had moved on the preceding 
day. It was a toilsome, and, for some time, a dispiriting 
march; for the road, little better than a bullock-track at best, 
was sometimes lost altogether in swamps and Hoods. At many 
points our gun-wheels sank in the mud up to tlioir axles, and 
needed all the strength of the Artillerymen to extricate them 
from the slough. The Infantry, slipping and sliding on the 
slimy soil, could scarcely make good tlioir footing, and toiled on 
laboriously, wet to the skin, and draggled with dirt; whilst 
tiro horses of the Cavalry struck up the mud blindingly into 
the troopers’ faces; and the camols, over so serviceably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and often fell 
with their burdens by the way. Many a lusty oatlr was sworn 
on that morning; hut, if temper was lost, hope and heart 
remained; and when, after a halt, and some renovation of 
exhausted nature, nows came that they were upon the track of 
the enemy, and would soon ho amongst thorn, the difficulties of 
the road diminished, or appeared to diminish, and they moved 
on with cheerful engorncss. The sun was sinking when our 
loading column espied the enemy, and at the samo time came 
upon a stream, which the rains had flooded into the depth and 
dimension of a river, The mutineers were posted along the 
line of Nicholson’s advance, to the left. Divided into three 
bodies, they occupied two villages and a sorai in front of them 
—all protected by guns. As our troops passed the ford—the 
water even there breast-high—-the enemy opened upon the 
British column with a sliowor of shot and shell from the sarai. 
But, advancing steadily under this fire, Nicholson took in the 
situation with his quick soldier’s eye, forecast the action in his 
mind, and, when his force had crossed the water, at once made 
his dispositions. The furenrost point of attack, and the most 
perilous, was the sarai. Against this Nicholson do tor mi nod to 
fling the strength of his European troops, whilst he provided 
for the attack of the villages by other components of his forco, 
Then, having ordered the Gist and the Fusiliers to lie down, so 
as to ho clear of the enemy’s fire, ho drow himself up in his 
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stirrups, and addressed his men. lit) told the Gist that tlioy 
know well what Sir Colin Campbell had said at Chilianwala, 
and what he had again told the Highland Brigade before the 
battle of tho Alma. “ I have now,” ho said, “ tho same words 
to say to yon, and to yim, my friends of the Busilieis. Hold 
your lire !ill you are within twenty or thirty yards of the 
enemy, thou pour your volleys into them, give them a bayonet- 
charge, and tho sarai is yours.” Then Tombs and Iieininglon 
opened a smart fire on tho sarai; and up the Infantry sprang 
with a ringing cheer, and, sinking anldo-decp in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, in the face 
of a shower of grape and musketry. Then holding baok their 
(ire—llm hardest of all possible tasks—they carried tho sarai, 
and Captured tho guns. ( 

But, the resistance was resolute, tho conflict desperate. The 
.heroism which was displayed by our people was emulated by 
tho enemy. The Sipahis fought well, and sold their lives 
dearly. There was a sanguinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many 
of the gunners and the drivers wero bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and made, in 
hot baste, for the bridge crossing the Najafgarh Canal. But 
the attacking party pressed closely upon them. Tho swampy 
state of the ground was fatal to tho retreat. The leading gum 
stuck fast in the morass, and impeded tho advance of thoso in 
tho rear. Then our pursuing force Ml upon them, and before 
they bad made good their retreat captured thirteen guns and 
killed eight hundred of their fighting inen.t 

In the moauwhilo, tho Panjabis, having swept on to the 
attack of the village on the right, and gallantly cleared it, 
crossed over by the rear to do like service on tho other village, 
against which a brisk fire of artillery bail been directed; but 
here they met with a stubborn resistance. Lumsdou, who led 
them to tho attack, was shot down; and, not until a parly of 
tho Gist had been sent in support, were (ho despairing energies 


* “ Poor (hibbetl of tho Gist, a fine brave soldier, twenty yatds in advance 
of bis men, made a rush on one of the guns; bis fooL slipped, and lie was 
bayoneted by a gigantic Piiudi: but ((upturn Trench, of tho biiLli N.I., who 
was A. U.O.'to Cruvieral Niohoho i (that moment rising from Uio ground, bis 
horse having been shot under him), quickly avenged bis death by bringing 
dowu the lebel with his revolver.”— Uaoe-farowue. 

f The enemy had four guns at tho semi, three at each of the villages, and 
three at the bridge over the canal. 
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of tlio mutineers suppressed. Night had by this time fallen 
upon tlio scene. Nicholson was master of tlio Field, and the 
enemy were in panic-flight. Hut our circumstances wore not 
cheering. Our baggage had not come up, and our people were 
compelled, hungry, weary, and soaked as they were, to hivouaclc 
in a morals, without food, or anything to console and sustain 
them, except tlio thought of the victory they had gained. Next 
morning, having collected their spoil, and blown up tlio Najaf- 
garh bridge, they commenced their march back to Dekli, 
carrying their trophies with them. It was ascertained after¬ 
wards that it was the Nnnach Brigade which Nicholson had 
thus routed. The Bareli Brigade had not come up to take part 
in the action. It was a mortifying reflection to tlio British 
leader that this information had not boon communicated to him 
at an earlier period. “ I do not exaggerate,” ho wrote after¬ 
wards to Sir John Lawrence, “when I say that had I had a 
decent political officer with me to get me a little information, I 
might have smashed the Bareli Brigade at JPalam, the next day. 
As it was, I had no information—not even a guide that I did 
not pick up for myself on the road; and had 1 obeyed my 
instructions, and gono to Bahndurgark, the expedition would 
havo boon a fruitless one. I feel very thankful for my success ; 
for, liad these two brigades succeeded in getting into our rear, 
they would undoubtedly havo done much mischief.” 

The nows of the victory, first conveyed to Dehli by young 
Low, Nicholson’s aide-do-camp, who had ridden on in advance 
of the returning force, caused great rejoicing in Camp, and 
tkero was strong desire to give the victors an ovation as they 
marched in with their trophies. But Nicholson’s men were 
weary and in sorry plight for any needless spectacular display, 
so they made all haste to their quarters, and, as evening had 
closed in upon them before the whole force had arrived, tlio 
ovation would have been impossible, if they had been inclined 
to receive it. But there were hearty congratulations next day 
freely tendored to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and secured the safe advance of the siege-train. It was 
believed, too, that lie liad weakened the enemy’s force, not 
merely to the number of those who were killed and wounded in 
action, for the whole brigade was broken and dispersed, and 
many never again showed tlieir faces in Belili.* Since the 


Aixouliiig to all accounts, the Niinaeh Brigade (thoono I dealt with 
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halllo of 15a.lli-ld-Hiir.ii on tho 8th of June, llio Engl ibli al, Dulili 
had gained uosucli victory as that which crowned the action at 
Najal garh. 

Congratulations upon this brilliant achievement poured in 
flora all sides; but from none came they with greater hearti¬ 
ness and sincerity than from Sir John Lawrence, who wroto to 
him, saying : “Though sorely pressed with woilc, I write a lino 
to congratulate you on your success. I wish 1 had the power 
of knighting you on the spot. It should ho done. I hope )ou 
destroyed no end of villainous I’andis.” '*■ To this Nicholson 
replied, August 30, 1857 : “ Many thanks for 
ugauju. your kind ietier of the 27tli. I would much 
lather earn tiro good opinion of my friends than any kind of 
honorary distinction. I enclose, for your perusal, and Eilwardes’s, 
the rough drult of my report. The field was of such extent, 
that it was not easy to estimate the mutineers’ loss. I think, 
moreover, that they suffered more severely from the fi.ro of our 
Artillery, after they had bolted across the bridge, than they did 

on ihe actual battle-field.Except where poor Lumsdon 

was killed, they mado littlo attempt to stand. Most of the 
killed were Entail Contingent men. VVe took the Nftnaok troop 
of artillery complete, three light field battery guns, and four 
of the King’s Own. I wish sincerely that they had had as 
many more, as, after tlioir flank was turned, they could not 
havo used them, and must liavo lost them all." 

After this (hero was quiet for a little space in Camp. All 
men woio looking eagerly for the arrival of the siego-liain, and 
for those last reinforcements which Lawrence was sending 
down from the Punjab, lieports were floating about to the effect 
that the Bareli Biigado was going out again, under Baklit 
Khan, to make another effort to intercept our convoys, but if 
this design wore over entertftinod it was soon abandoned, for it 
never developed into even the semblance of a fact; and all 


only numbers six himihc.il men now. Many of those who fled would appear 
never to have letumed to Dehli. Most of the officers wilb mo in tho action 
rated them at six, tevon, and eight thousand men. My own idea is, that they 
wove between three thousand and Four thousand ."—Nicholson to Lawrence, 
A nil ust 30 , 1857 . 

* In this letter Lawrence wiitoa - . “Don’t assault until j'ou have given tho 
mutineers all the powder and shot which the biege-train can spine, and then 
go in, and may (led he with you all. I think, if all the troops were warned 
not to disperse, it might have an eftiot upon them,” 
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again was GompoMU'o. There was not a soldier in camp who 
<lid not then feel that the time of waiting and watching had 
well-nigh passed—that we should soon assume the offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to secure success, Dehli now 
seemed to he in our grasp, and the spirits of men rose with the 
thought of the coming triumph. Then was it that the mess- 
fonts of our officers rang with the loudest laughter; then was 
it that our military hands sent up their gayest music; thou 
was it that the inactivity of a disheartened enemy gave un¬ 
accustomed reposo to the besieging force; then the healthy 
could onjoy llieir hooks or games, and the siclc and wounded 
could ho brought to the doors of their tents to inhale the 
pleasant evening air, or take in the marvellous heauty of the 
“ view from the Ridge.” For nearly three months the great 
city, with its wealth of ordnance, had defied the best courage 
and the best skill of tko English nation. We bad been beaten 
by tlio material resources of an enemy, whom, without such 
aids, wo could have crushed in a day. But now, as our 
Engineers brought all the appliances of their craft to hear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as the space 
between our siege-works and the city-walls was narrowed by 
their efforts, and hreaehing-hatteries were rising under their 
]lands, no man doubted that the coming month would see Dehli 
prostrate at owl - feet, and the consummation, of our hopes 
gloriously accomplished. Again the supremacy of the English 
race in India, obscured only for a little while, was to be re¬ 
asserted and rc-establ'slicd; and there was not a white man in 
cam)) who did not long, with a great hunger of the heart, for 
the day when the signal would be given, and it would he left 
for our English manhood to decide tor itself whether any 
multitude of Natives of India, behind their walls of masonry, 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance into the 
imperial city of the Mughal. 
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Ruivioiaj oi'- Saiau Miit Kuan. —Page 52. 

“ Tlio Sirdar liahadur, Saiad Mir Klian Sahib, a pensioner receiving sis 
hundred rupees a month, for aiil rendered to the Kabul prisoners and good 
conduct in Afghanistan, who had, on hearing the disturbance,'immediately 
joined the Commissioner, and offered to escort him lo the European lines ; 
but it was decided that there was no hope of the lady escaping through 
the crowd. Ho then wont out to hold back the mob, and was shot 
through the thigh, and his horse moitally wounded. This fine Afghan 
was obliged to retire to the city, lie came to the Damdamah the next 
morning in spite of liis wound, and was at the battles of the Hindan. 
When the mob attacked the house, the Commissioner and his wife, with 
tho wife of one of the residents of tho station, retired to the roof; when 
asked where their master aud mistress were, the servants said that they 
had gone to church; though drawn swords were put (o his throat, the 
Jsnnadar, Guldb Singh, persisted in this statement, and the other servants 
wore faithfully silent regarding thoir master’s presence ,”—Report of Mr. 
Commissioner Williams. 


Tub Mujjdku of Mr. Trask a.—I’ago CO. 

[The following is the evidence of Tiakhtawas^, or Halthtawav Singh 
Chaprdsi, as given at the trial of the King of Delili.J 

“I was the servant on duty supervising the repairs of the Fort ditch, 
and was going with the account book for Captain Douglas’ inspection. [ 
was on my way, when a trooper came galloping uji from tho direction of 
the Calcutta Onto. Tho trooper had not reached tlio Palace Gate when I 
observed that Captain Douglas was standing there. I saw Captain Douglas 
speaking to tho man; but before I reached the Palace Gate myself the 
trooper turned his horse aud rode off. Captain Douglas told me to go up 
to his apartments, and said that ho was going to the interior of the Palace 
and should return immediately. Captain Douglas did so, and I stayed at, 
the gate, Makhan, King Siahuah and others accompanied him. Captain 
Douglas had hardly gone when Mr. Eraser arrived in his buggy and 
inquired for hirn. Mr. Eraser alighted and walked on through tho covered 
way up to tho opening. Tic then said to me bo was going to the Calcutta 
Gate, and that I was to tell Captain Douglas so on his return. I then 
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myself proceeded in the direction of lire King’s apaitmcnts, and met 
Captain Douglas returning in a state of excitement, 1 gave him Mr 
Fraser’s message. Captain Douglas went to the Labor Gate of the Palace" 
and told the Native officer on guard there to close it, which was done' 
Captain Douglas at the same time gave ouh-rs that no crowd was to be 
allowed to assemble on the bridge leading into the Palace. Just about 
this time an officer of the King’s, stvled a captain, also came there from 
the direction of the main street of Dclili. The gate had been closed and 
Captain Douglas' buggy was inside, so he directed me to ask this Native 
officer for his buggy that he might go in it as far as the Calcutta Gate 
whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, I occupying the seat behind' 
At the Calcutta Gate we found Mr. Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head cleik and 
four or five other gentlemen. The gate was closed after a short'time 
Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and were 
returning to the Palace accompanied by the other gentlemen on horseback 
lmt had not proceeded far when four or five troopers came galloping up at 
full speed from the direction of the Ellenborough Tank. About this 
time, there was a general cry that the troopers had come. On reaching 
the party of gentlemen, one of the troopers wounded Mr. Hutchinson in 
the arm with a pistol shot; the others also fired, but without effect. On 
this Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas both got out of the buggy and went 
out of the way of the mutineers, and stood by the guard-room of the 
Constabulary Force at the gate: two more gentlemen joined them there. 
Mr. Fraser got a musket from the Constabulary Force, and shot one of 
the troopers. This cheeked the others, and they turned and fled. A meat 
crowd had by this time collected, and Captain Douglas and another gentle¬ 
man jumped into the Fort ditch, along which they came on to the Palace 
Gate, Mr. Fraser and others coming by the road; but there was suoh 
confusion at the time, I can’t say how. Captain Dougins was in a faintina 
state from the injuries he had received from jumping into the ditch and 
we accordingly laid him on a bed in the Kalniat Kbaud. In a short time 
Mr. Jennings, the clergyman, came down, and at his suggestion Captain 
Douglas was taken np to the apartments above the gate, wlieie ho was 
placed on a bed, Mr. Jennings sending the servants away, and tellino- them 
not to crowd about the place. We then received an order to go for the 
King’s physician, Abdulah Chaprasi fetched him accordingly. Tim phy¬ 
sician, Aslian Ullali Khan, had jnsl left, when we servants who were 
sitting there saw some five Muhammadans, King’s servants, coining alon<>- 
the covered way calling out, ‘ Din, din P Just at this time Mr. Fraser 
happened to come down to the foot of the stairs, and these men im¬ 
mediately al tanked him and killed him with their swords. "While this 
was happening on the north side of the gate, a mixed crowd, armed with 
swords, bludgeons, &c., ran up the stairs on the south side, and gained the 
apartments above, those assembled on the north side joining them tliorc.” 
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Bkmoval ok (Jai'Tain Hodson riioir tub G uidb Corps.— Tagc 13fi. 

[The following passage from a letter wiitteu to Hudson's biographer by 
the Military Secretary to the Panjdb Commissioner, explains fully the 
eiicumstances referred to in (lie text. After speaking of the question of 
tlio regimental accounts and the action of the Court of Inquiry, the writer 
proceeds lo .say:] 

“Still, in so far as the inquiry was concerned, Major If., had he sur¬ 
vived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides to this day. liis 
removal was entirely another alfair. In addition to the command of the 
Guides, Lieutenant IT. held the office of Accountant Commissioner in 
civil charge of Yusufzai. Lieutenant I iudby, of tlio Guides, was severely 
wounded by an assassin at Haitian, the Guide Corps station, in December, 
JSfiil. The assassin was cut to pieces upon the spot by some men of the 
corps, llis body was ideniilicd, but all efforts to discover tlio motives of 
the miscreant or his abettors proved fruitless. Lieutenant Hodsou’s sus¬ 
picions, however, fell upon KAdar Kli&n, the Malik of Turd (four miles 
distant from Mord&n), the most wealthy and influential chief in Yusufzai. 
He even further entertained the hope of being able to convict this KAdar 
Kb An of having caused the murder of the late Colonel Macke,ion; hut 
finally, and after a lengthened imprisonment of seven months in the 
I’eshawav gaol, KAdar Khau was arraigned by him in the Commissioner's 
Court on one charge only, viz., that of having instigated tho attack upon 
Lieutenant Godby. The case completely broke down, and iliu trial ended 
in a full acquittal. Lieutenant Hudson's proceedings were strongly con¬ 
demned by Lord Dalliousie, who directed bis dismissal from civil employ, 
and that he should not retain command of the Guides, it being incom¬ 
patible with (he public interests that be. should ever again hold any 
position, of authority in the district of Yusufzai, and that, his getting 
another command thcreulier .should depend upon the result of the Military 
Court of Inquiry. The inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to 
produce any result, when the Court of Directors took notice of the trial of 
KAdar Khan of Turu, and in conveying their approval of the Governor- 
General’s decision upon it, they added their ‘desire* that Lieutenant 
Hudson should not ‘again be entrusted with any command whatever.’” 


r'lmC'T.AMATIOXH AND CoRRBSPONDENOE OF THE NaXA KaIIXII. 

Pago 250. 

[The following extracts from the correspondence of Dtindu Pant, NAuA 
RAliib, illustrate the means by which lie endeavoured by a succession of 
boastful lies to stimulate the animosity and to sustain the courage of his 
followers. These papers were sent in by NAnA Narnia BAo, of whom 
mention is made in the text, and placed in the hands of General Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate them. The following is 
from tho journal of that oitieer ;] 



“ A idative of the Kami sent in a quantity of the Naua’.s property ami 
ton of bis horses from Billiur this morning, ami came himself and called on 
brenoral Neill in the forenoon, lie had been eonfined by the Nana, la 
the evening two boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Nana’s 
coiiTspondence, ami his letter-hook containing copies of all his orders, 
written in the Persian language. They have hi on made over to mo, which 
is a rich treat; and I sat poring over these letters until eleven o’clock at 
night, and finished with the one in which lie ordered the destruction of all 
Europeans who left in loats.” 


PltOCLAMATtON' DATED JULY UlTl. 

“ A traveller just arrived at Kauhpur from Calcutta, had heard that, 
previous to the distribution of the cartiidges, a council had been held for 
the purpose of depriving the Hindustanis of their faith and religion. The 
members of the council came to the decision, since if was a matter affecting 
religion, it would be right to have seven or eight thousin'] European 
soldiers that til’iy thomund Hindustanis might he destroyed, an! all (the 
rest) become Chiistians. This resolution was sent to Queen Victoria, and 
received her approval. Again another council was held, at which the 
English morel auts assisted. It was here determined that the European 
force should he made equal to the Hindustani army (in numbers) so that 
when the contest took place there should he no fear of failure. When 
this representation (from the council) was read in England, thirly-fivo 
thousand soldiers were embarked in all haste and despatched to India, and 
the news of their departure has reached Calcutta. The Sahibs of Calcutta 
ordered the distribution of the cartridges with the especial object of 
making Christians of the Native army, so that when the army Ueauio 
Christians there would be no delay in making Christians of the ryots. 
These cartridges were rubbed over with the fat of pigs and cows. This 
fact has been asserted by Uangalis who were employed in the manufacture 
of the cartridges, and of those who related this, one has been executed and 
all tlio rest put into confinement. They (tho Piihibs) made their arrange¬ 
ments here. This is the news from thence (Europe). The Turkish 
Ambassador wrote from London to the Sultan to inform him that thirty- 
five thousand men had been despalched to Hindustan for the purpose of 
making Christians of the Hindustanis. The Sultan of Rum—may God 
perpetuate his sovereignty!—despatched a Finnan to Urn Pasha of Egtpt 
to this effect: ‘You are an ally of Queen Victoria. But this is not the 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that thirfcy-fivo 
thousand soldiers have been despatciied to Hindustan for the purpose of 
making Christians of the Native ryots and troops. Therefore, in this case, 
whilst a remedy is in my power, if I should be negligent, how shall I show 
my faoo to God? And this day (he. conjuncture) may some time or other 
lie my own [meaning this may some day be bis own case] since, if the 
English make the Hindustanis Christians, they will make an attempt 
on my dominions.’ 
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“ Wlion the Pasha of Egypt received this Firman, he, previous to Iho 
arrival of tho (English) iorce, assembled and organised his troops at 
Alexandria, which is on the road to Hindustan. r l'hc moment the soldiers 
(Euglisli) appeared, the Pasha’s troops opened an artillery (ire upon them 
from all sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, so that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

“When the English at Calcutta had issued their order for the dis- 
tiihution of tho cartridges, and the disturbances had arisen, they anxiously 
looked out Ibv the troops from London to aid them, lint the Almighty, 
in his pei feet omnipotence, had already disposed of tlioso. When the 
news of the slaughter of the army (ruin London became known, the 
Governor-General was greatly allliclcd and didressed, and thumped his 
limit. 

“ Persian Qua I rain.—hi the beginning of tho night he possessed tho 
power over life and property.—In the morning Ids body was without a 
lieid, and his head without a crown.—In ono revolution of the eairuleau 
sphere neither Nadir (Shall’ 1- ) remained nor any sign of him. 

“ Issued fioin Painted Garden of the Pcsliwa.” 


“To Hot ,as SScso, Ko'rwXr, ov KXxiii'tut, 

“ You are hereby ordered to make known within your jurisdiction, that 
whoever may have in his possession any property plundered from the 
English, such ns chairs and tables, china and metal dishes, arms, buggies, 
medical apparatus, horses, and wood, or railway ollioers’ property, such as 
beams, iron, wire, jackets, coats and trouseis, goats and sheep, must, 
within lour days, produce such property. Should any one secrete such 
things, and they lie found hereafter in bis house when searched, ho will 
ha vi.-itod with condign cliastisenieut. Should any person have in his 
house an Englishman or any children (habalfig), he must produce them, 
and will not Lie questioned ; hut any person concealing tho above will he 
blown into tho path of destruction from the cannon’s mouth. 

“ Dated fill Zikod, or 2UU June.” 


[The following appears to have been written after tho massacre at the 

0, ti ul.] 

“ To JLuiunatii iSimiu, liirowdKi Sinuii, &c., 

“ Uilicers of the Heuinienl at Kilapur (Forty-first N. 1.), anti Wahid All 
Khan, Nath ItisaUlar, First Irregular Cavalry, at Sikaudra. 

“ Greeting.—Your petition presented by Mir Punah Ali, ban been 
received. lt» contents havo liucomo known to me. Tho report of your 


* Play upon words—“Nadir,” if I romoulber rightly, is tho zenith,— 
'Translator. 
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bravery anil gallantry lias given me great pleasure, ‘much praise bo yours, 
thus should you ever act, thus let men act.’ Here (Kanhpur) this day 
4th Zikad (27th June), the white laces have fought with us. The whole 
of them, by the grace of God, and the destroying fortune of the Jing, 
have entered hell. A salute in honour of this event has heeu fired as 
usual. It behoves you also to celebrate this victory with rejoicings and 
peals of artillery. Moreover, your request for permission to light with the 
infidels has given mo great satisfaction. In a few days, when order shall 
have been restored in this district, the victorious force which has now 
swelled to a large army, still daily increasing, will cross the Ganges, con¬ 
tinue to hem in the infidels until the arrival of my camp. This event will 
take plan; shortly; and then display all your valour. Bear in mind that 
the people pertain to both faiths. They must he neither molested nor 
injured in any way. Have a care to piotect them, collect supplies, and 
keep them in readiness. 

“ Dated 1th Zikad St. 1278, 27tlv June, 18o7.” 


“To Itoi. as vSixair, Kocw.u,. 

“ Whereas, by the grace of God and lot tune of the king, all the English 
at fund and in Banna have been slain and sent to hell, and five thousand 
English who were at Heidi have heeu put to the sword by the royal 
troops. The Government is now everywhere victorious; you are, there¬ 
fore, ordered to proclaim those glad tidings in all cities and villages by 
heat of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them. All cause for appre¬ 
hension is now removed. 

“ Dated 8th Zikad, 1st July, 1857." 


“To Habit Rambaksii, Tai.ukuak, Dhondia KiiMia, Oumr. 

“Greeting.—Your petition dated 6th Zikad(20th June), reporting the 
slaughter of the English, and the deaths in battle ol your brother 
Sudhainan Singh, with two officers, and also begging for my favour as a 
roward for your self-dovotion, has been perused. You are hereby in¬ 
formed, that I also am grieved at your loss, but tho will of God must he 
submitted to. Moreover, this event (tho death of his brother) has hap¬ 
pened in the cause of Government, and you will ever remain the object of 
my protection. Have no manner of fear, Government will certainly 
belrieml you. 

“Haled 10th Zikad, or 3rd July, 18.17.” 
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“To Ilor,\s Sixuir, Kuiwai.. 

“ Whereas sundry persons of tlie lown, on hearing the report of 
European Loops liavmg marched from Allahabad, are abandoning their 
homes and seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordered to have 
proclaimed throughout the town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery have 
matched to repel the English. Wherever they may be mot, at Fathpiir, 
Allahabad, or wherever they may be, the revenging force will thoroughly 
punish them. I.et all remain without fear in their homos, and pursue 
their usual avocations. 

“ Dated I2lh Zikad, or Slh July, 18.17 ” 


“To mu Ofkiokiis of the Aisvy. 

“ 1 havo been greatly pleased with your seal, valour, and loyalty. 
Your 1 abouts are deserving of the highest praise. The organisation and 
scale of pay and rewards established here will have likewise to be 
established for you. Lot your minds bo at rest, all promises made will 
be fulfilled. Troops of till arms havo Ibis day crossed the Ganges en rouia 
to Laklmuo; you will be aided in every possible way to slay the ttn- 
bolicving Nnxarencs, atid despatch them to hell. The greatest reliance is 
placed on your readiness and bravery to secure victory. On receipt of 
Litis order, certify to me, under your hand and seal, that you have learned 
its contents, and are ready lo co-oporale in the destruction of the infidels. 
Have no fears as regards ordnance stores. Any amount of ammunition 
mid heavy guns is available, ShaiTuddnulah and Ali lteza Beg, Katwal 
of Laklinao, havo boon ordered to supply provisions. They will do so; 
hut should they fail in this duty inlortu me, and a conspicuous example 
will bo made of them. All of you display valour and fortitude. May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself lie at liberty to 
proceed towauls Allahabad. There can he no hesitation on your part or 
on mine. After this rapid success, march to Allaluibdd aud conquer 
there. 

Date 1 I ilh Hiked, 7lh July, ISr>7.” 


“To IvAr.K.vi'AUhHAii, Kasuxua, Ouiui. 

“Greeting.—Your petition has been received, slating that seven boats 
containing Europeans were going down the river from Kduhpfir, and that 
two parties of your men who were at the spot joined the Government 
troops and fired on them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying 
the English the whole way, as far as the villages of Abdul Am, when 
the horse artillery and yourself in person joined tlio rest, and sank si\- of 
tlio boats, the seventh escaping through the force of the wind. You havo 
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performed a "real deed, and I am highly pleased with your conduct. 
Persevere in your devotion to the Gor eminent cause. This order is sent 
you as a mark ot favour. Your petition, with winch a European was 
sent in, has also reached me. Tim European has hcen sent to hell, thus 
adding to my satisfaction. 

‘■Dated IClli Ziknd, or Mil July, 1S57.” 


“ To tut: Tiiaxadah of Sirsul. 

“Tlio victorious army of Government had marched luHards Allahabad 
to oppose the Europeans, and it has now been reported that the latter 
have deceived the Government troops, attacked and scattered them. 
Some troops are said to remain there; you are, therefore, ordered to 
instruct the landholders in your jurisdiction and in Eathpiir, that every 
brave man should join heart and hand to defend his faith, to put the 
Europeans to the swoid, and send them to hell. Conciliate all ancient 
influential landholders, and persuade them to unite in the cause of their 
religion to slay and send to hell all the infidels, Moreover, tell them that 
Government will give every man his due, and that those who assist it 
shall be rewarded. 

“Dated 20lh Zifaul, Kith July, 1857.” 


“To the Bahadurs and OFficF.ns or Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Infantry at Laknao, 

“ Greeting.— A force of one thousand British, with several guns, wern 
marching towards Kaulipur from. Allahabad. To arrest and slay these 
men an army was despatched. The British are advancing rapidly. On 
both sides men fall wounded and killed. The Europeans are now within 
seven lcoss of Kfuilipiir, and the field of battle is warmly contested. It is 
reported that Europeans are coming up the river in steamers, and strong 
defences have consecpiently been constructed without the town of Kanh- 
pur. Here my troops are prepared, and at a distance the. battle rages; 
you are, therefore, informed that the aforesaid British are opposite tko 
district of Baiswdra, on this hank of the river. It is very probable that 
they may attempt to cross tbe Ganges. You must, for this reason, send 
some troops into the Baiswara country to shut them in on that side. My 
fovco will press them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of tbe infidels may be achieved, ns is most desirable. 

“ Should these people not be destroyed, there can be no doubt they will 
press on to Dclili. Between Kanhpur and Dolili there is no one that 
could stand against them. We must without fail combine fu destroy 
them root and branch, 

“It is also said that the British may cross the Ganges; some English 
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Still remain in tlio Bailey Guard and maintain the light, whereas here 
there is not a livinr English person left. Send troops immediately across 
the liver, at, Slieoiajpiir, to surround and out up the Europeans. 

“Dated 23rd Ziluid, or IGLh July, 1357.” 

[This is the lust ol' the seiies. On that same evening Havelock’s force 
encamped near Kanhpiir, and whilst victory was being proclaimed by the 
Kami’s order in the city, lie himself was flying for his life, and his followers 
were being dispersed in all dirwtious.J 


Eeckoitinu at PeshawA n.— Page 071. 

[The following is the paragraph in Colonel Edwnrdes’s Mutiny Report, 
to which reference is made in the text. There is no contribution to the 
history of the great Crisis in the Panjab more valuable or more interesting 
than tlio document from which this extract is made :] 

“Dclili was not to bo recovered liy a coup do main. The Hindu 
Rip&his, having mutinied ahuut a cartridge, had nothing to propose for an 
empire, and loll in of necessity with the only policy that was fcasiblo at 
the moment, a Muhammadan King of Dehli; and certainly no other 
policy could have given such life to the coming strangle. Hitherto the 
question had been purely domestic between the English and their Hindus¬ 
tani army, a quarrel in which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
he on the conquering side. 15ul, a war between ilie Muslim and the 
Christian lor empire must noeds agitato every village in which there was a 
mosque and a moolah; and the city of PesMwar in particular, with its 
sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Humanly 
spanking, I consider that tlio border at this critical period was mainly kept 
under by the levying of a militia. Afghans arc fanatical, but avarice is 
their ruling passion. Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, every 
truculent student in the mosques, at whose liugor-ouds fanaticism _ was 
beginning to tinglo, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
Pesh&wav Valley had never been disarmed. Being liable to raids from 
their neighbours, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses; 
though none but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen at a short 
notice. Good horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country ; but the 
head men of every village have two or three hacks, and the enlistment of 
their farm sorvanLs on Ihuse rips, attached all the hamlets, one by one, (o 
our causa, and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never saw 
before among them. One can smile now at the scenes that took place 
morning amf evening at the hours of enlistmait. It was necessary to 
sustain^tlie dignity of the Imperial Government even in our distress. 
Long before the time crowds of candidates for employment thronged tlio 
gateways and overflowed into the garden, the jockeys of unconquerably 
vicious lioi-sea endeavouring to reduce thorn to a show of docility by gal- 
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“To IIolas Sixuir, KutwaTj. 

“Whereas sundry persons of (lie town, on hearing tlio report of 
European troops having marched iroui Allahabad, arc abandoning their 
homes and seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordered to have 
proclaimed throughout the town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery have 
inarched to repel the English. Wherever they may lie met, at Fathpdr, 
Allahabad, or wherever they may be, the revenging force will thoroughly 
punish them. Let all remain without fear in their homes, aud pursue 
their usual avocations. 

“ Dated I2lh Zikad, or 5th July, 1857.” 


“To this Offioeus of the Aumy, 

“ I have been greatly pleased with your zeal, valour, and loyalty. 
Your labours are deserving of the highest praise. The organisation and 
scale of pay and rewards established here will have likewise to he 
established for you. Let your minds be at rest, all promises made will 
be fulfilled. Troops of all arms have this day crossed the Ganges en route 
to Laklmao; you will he aided in every possible way to slay the un¬ 
believing Nazarencs, and despatch them to hell. The greatest reliance is 
placed on your readiness and bravery to secure victory. On receipt of 
this order, certify to mo, under your hand and seal, that you have learned 
its contents, and are ready to co-operate in the destruction of the infidels. 
Have no fears as regards ordnance stores. Any amount of ammunition 
and heavy guns is available. Sharluddaulah and Ali lleza Beg, Katwal 
of Laklmao, have boon ordered to supply provisions. They will do so; 
but should they fail in this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example 
will bo made of them. All of you display valour and fortitude. May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself lie at liberty to 
proceed towards Allahabad. There can he no hesitation on your part or 
on mine. After this rapid success, march to Allaluvhild and conquer 
there. 

Dated Mill Zikad, 7th July, 1857.” 


“To K a r, kata us n ai>, KasusoX, Oumr. 

“ Greeting.—Your petition has been received, slating that seven bouts 
containing Europeans were going down the river from Kdnhpiir, and that 
two parties of your men who wore at the spot joined the Government 
troops and fired on them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying 
the English the whole way, as far as the villages of Abdul Aziz, when 
the horse artillery and yourself in person joined the rest, and sank six of 
the boats, the seventh escaping through the force of the wind. You have 
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Ai tilleryinan ami Chiof Engineer propoio 1 to commence the attach: 
b.dteiies were planned and erected, but the distance was too great. 
After eight days, I found the side of the lowu which must bo sileneod 
before wo got approaches quite as alive as ever. The Aitilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, and tho Engineer his inability to make 
batteries, having positively not a single sand-bag! J was promised 
reinforcements, and fur their arrival I determined to wait. They have 
arrived, and now conies tho decisive moment, and I confess to yon 1 never 
was so pu/.zlod. The force i have amounts to about five thousand, and 
c<)uprises almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces; quite enough, 
if free, to re-establish the country, hut quite insufficient to storm lJeldi, 
guard the camp, and keep open my eommunicutb ns with the rear for 
supplies, &o. if I succeed in the gnmblei’s throw, well and good, but if 1 
fail the game is up, and all 1 can expect in he able to do would bo to effect 
an honourable retreat, carrying off sick, wounded, and guns. To add to my 
distresses, dissatisfaction is proved to exist in tlie .Native l re ops just 
arrived, and sumo have boon detected in trying to tamper with the men of 
Coke’s Corps. These fellows are to bo lmnged to-niglit; but tho 0th 
irregular Cavalry and some of the Siptihi Cotps are known to he tainted, 
and would like tut opportunity of doing us any mischief they could. Thus 
it is, with enemies without, traitors within, and a task before me J cannot 
in reason leel my force competent to undertake, i nut called upon to decide. 
Much is said about the Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
whore the treasure is I fear the heart will bo found also, for all these 
miscreants tiro laden with plunder they will not abandon, and they know 
full well that every man’s hand is against them. They dare not fly. 

“ My men are very tiled; we have had since the action of Badli-ki-Sarai 
m> less than ton allairs, seven of which employed my whole foiee, cavalry 
and infantry; in each wo experienced heavy loss, but infliciletl greater. 
The traitors are, or r.ilher wore, tired; they openly said it was no use 
lighting, and that unless assisted they would Ilyin four days. Yesterday 
brought thorn tilts lUrfili people, so we shall have our eleventh to-morrow. 
After that i think tho game is over. Tho Gwalias are not coming on, 
and we shall have defeated them all in turn. Hut to lto useful I must 
enter the city, and this will, I am fearful, lie a sanguinary affair, for it is 
clear tho Sipiihi knows well how to fight behind stone walls. 

“I hope to hear of the head of the European columns coining up from 
Calcutta, and then matters will begin to look up again. 

“ I’ray excuse this scrawl; it is written in a gale of wind. Tho rain 
has fallen lor two days, but it is again fine. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ 11. IiAIlNAIUJ.*’ 
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loping them furiously about till the critical moment of inspection came. 
A t last, sick at heart from the receipt of a bad telegram from the provinces 
but endeavouring to look happy, out I used to go, and face some hundreds 
of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eager to gather from the Com¬ 
missioner Sahib’s countenance how the ‘King of Dehli’ was getting on. 
Then the first horseman would lie brought up. The beast perhaps would 
not move. The rider, the owner, and all the neighbours would assail him 
with whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtu reproaches that might have moved 
a rock; but nothing would do till the attempt was given up, and the 
brute’s head turned the other way, when he went off at a gallop amid 
roars of laughter from the Pathdns, who have the keenest perception of 
both fun and vice. No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every man 
and hoy in the crowd could see that he was lame on two or three legs. 
Then the argument began, and leg by leg, blemish by blemish, the animal 
was proved by a multitude of witnesses (who had known him for very 
many years) to he perfectly sound; and so the enlistment went on from 
day to day, affording immense occupation, profit, and amusement to the 
people, and answering a great many good ends. Now and then an orderly 
of the Hindustani Irregular Cavalry, admirably armed and mounted, 
would pass the spot, and mark his opinion of the * levies ’ by a con¬ 
temptuous smile. But, nevertheless, he told his comrades in the lines that 
the country people were all with the English, and it was of no use to 
desert or to intrigue.” 


Slit Henry Barnard's last Letter to the Governor-General,— 

Page 421. 

[The following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir H. Barnard 
three days before liis death. He seems to have desired that, in the event 
of his demise, its contents should he known to the world :] 

“ Camp above Delhi. July 2,1857. 

“ My dear Lord Canning Ere this reaches you, the business here 
will have been settled; if successfully, well; if a failure, I should like to 
leave behind me a brief record of the 1 service of the little force. 

“ The work of reduction or re-occupation of Delili was evidently greatly 
under-estimated. Dehli, when once its gates were shut, and its immense 
arsenal and magazine in the hands of insurgent troops, became a formidable 
operation to reduce. When added to this the passions of the people were 
roused, and the cry raised of a new ‘ Miighul dynasty,’ it h came as im¬ 
portant as formidable. 

“With means totally inadequate, this force was sent against.it, reinforced 
by detachments from Mirath, who wore to have provided sappers, gunners, 
and field implements; when all had formed a junction the force barely 
arrived at three thousand eight hundred. Mirath sent no gunners, and 
only a small number of sappers, and these unprovided. On the 8tli Juno 
we started from Alipur, met the enemy at BaclIi-kr-Sarai, and from thence 
drove them from the height above Dehli. Here the Commanding-’ 

vol. n, 2 r, 
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Artilleryman and Chief Engineer propose l to commence the attach 5 
batteries were planned and erected, but the distance was too great. 
After eight days, I found the side of the town which must be silenced 
before wo got approaches quite as alive as ever. The Artilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, and the Engineer Iris inability to make 
batteries, having positively not a single sand-bag! I was promised 
reinforcements, and for their arrival I determined to wait. They have 
arrived, ami now comes the decisive moment, and I confess to you I never 
was so puzzled. The force i have amounts to about five thousand, and 
comprises almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces; quite enough, 
if free, to re-establish the country, but quite insufficient to storm Dehli, 
guard the camp, and keep open my communications with the rear for 
supplies, ifeo. If I succeed in the gambler’s throw, well and good, but if I 
fail the game is up, and all I can expect to be able to do would be to effect 
an honourable retreat, carrying off sick, wounded, and guns. To add to my 
distresses, dissatisfaction is proved to exist in the Native troops just 
arrived, and some have boon detected in trying to tamper with the men of 
Coke’s Corps. These fellows are to bo hanged to-niglit; but the 0th 
Irregular Cavalry and some of the Sipithi Corps are known to be tainted, 
and would like an opportunity of doing us any mischief they could. Thus 
it is, with enemies without, traitors within, and a task before me I cannot 
in reason I'eel my force competent to undertake, I am called upon to decide. 
Much is said about the Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
whore the treasure is I fear the heart will ho found also, for all those 
miscreants are laden with plunder they will not abandon, and they know 
full well that every man’s hand is against them. They dare not fly. 

“ My men are very tired; we have had since the action of Badli-ki-Sarai 
no less than ten affairs, seven of which employed my whole force, cavalry 
and infantry; in each we experienced heavy loss, but inflicted greater. 
The traitors are, or rather were, tired; they openly said it was no use 
lighting, and that unless assisted they would fly in four days. Yesterday 
brought them the Bar61i people, so we shall have our eleventh to-morrow. 
After that I think the game is over. The Gwali&s are not coming on, 
and we shall have defeated them all in turn. But to ho useful I must 
enter the city, and this will, I am fearful, be a sanguinary affair, for it is 
clear the Sipiihi knows well how to fight behind stone walls. 

“I hope to hear of the head of the European columns coming up from 
Calcutta, and then matters will begin to look up again. 

“ Pray excuse this scrawl; it is written in,a gale of wind. The rain, 
has fallen for two days, but it. is again fine. 

“Very truly yours, 

“II. Baiixauu.” 






